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CHAPTER    XIL 
Of  the  Rheumatism. 

433.  /"^F  this  difeafe  there  are  two 
V^  fpecies,  the  one  named  th^ 
Acute^  the  other  the  Chronic  Rheuma- 
tifm. 

Vol,  II.  B  434,  It 
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434.  It  is  the  Acute  Rhtumatifhi 
which  efpecially  belongs  to  this  place, 
as  from  its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  me- 
thods of  cure,  it  will  appear  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  phlegmalia  or  inflammation, 

435.  This  difeaie  i^  frequent  in  cold, 
and  more  uncommon  in  warm  climates* 
It  appears  moft  frequently  in  autumn 
and  fpring,  lefs  frequently  in  winter 
when  the  cold  is  confiderable  and  con- 
flant,  arid  very  feldom  during  the  heat 
of  fummer.  It  may  occur,  however, 
at  any  feafon,  if  vicillitudes  of  heat 
and  cold  be  for  the  time  frequent, 

436.  The  acute  rheumatifm  general- 
ly arifes  from  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  body  when  any  way  unufually 
warm;  or  when  one  part  of  the  body 
is,  expofcd  to  cold  while  the  other 
parts  are  kept  warm ;  or,  laftly ,  when 
the  application  of  the  cold  is  lonj 
continued,  as  it  is  when  wet  or  ihoi: 

*  clothes 
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clothes  are  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
body, 

437.  Thefe  caufes  may  affedl  perfons 
of  all  ages  5  but  the  rheumatifm  feMom 
appears  in  either  very  young  or  In  el- 
derly perfons,  and  moft  ^commonly  oc- 
curs from  the  age  of  puberty  to  that  of 
thirty-five  years  ^. 

438.  Thefe  caufes  (436.)  mtay  alfo 
affe£t  perfons^  of  any  conftitution ;  bun 
they  moft  commonly  affe<a  thofe  of  a 
fanguine  temperament.  ^ 

• 

439*  Thisdifeafe  is  particularly  diftin- 
guiflied  by  pains  9.ffc£ting  the  joints,  for 
the  moft  part  the  joints  alone,  but  fpme- 
times  affeding  alfo  the  mufcular  parts. 

B  2  Very 


*■  There  are  many  inflai^ces,  however,  of  rheuma- 
tifm extremely  acute  in  old  people. 
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Very  often  the  pains  fhoot  along  the 
courfe  of  the  mufcles,  from  one  joint 
to  another,  and  are  always  much  in- 
creafed  by  the  adtionof  the  imifcles be- 
longing to  the  joint  or  joints  affedied, 

440.  The  larger  joints  are  moft  fre- 
quently afFedted^*  fuch  as  the  hip-joint, 
and  knees  of  the  lower,  and  the  fhoul- 
ders  and  elbows  of  the  upper,  extremi- 
ties- The  ankles  and  wrifts  are  alfa 
frequently  affedtcd  j  but  the  finaller 
joints,  fuch  as  thofe  .  of  the  toes  or 
fingers,  feldom  fuffer*- 

• 

441.  This   difeafe,   although  forae- 

times  confined  to  one  pan  of  the  body 
only,  yet  very  often  affeds  many  parts 
of  it ;  and  then  it  comes  on  with  a  cold, 
flage,  which  is  immediately  fucceeded 
by  the  other  fymptoms  of  pyrexia,  and 
particularly  by  a  frequent,,  full,,  and 
hard  pulfe.  Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is. 
formed  before  any  pain*  are  perceived  : 

at  buCV 


n- 
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Ibut  commonly  pains  are  felt  in  parti- 
cular parts,  before  any  fymptoms  of 
pyrexia  appear* 

442.  When  no  pyrexia  is  prefent,  the 
pain  is  fometimes  confined  to  one  joint 
only;  but,  when  any  confiderable  py- 
rexia is  prefent^  although  the  pain  may 
he  chiefly  in  one  joint,  yet  it  feldom 
happens  but  that  the  pains  aflfedl  feveral 
joints  often  at  the  very  fame  time,  but 
£or  the  mod  part  fliiftiiig  their  place, 
and,  having  abated  in  one  joint,  be- 
come more  violent  in  another.  They 
do  not  commonly  remain  long  in  the 
£ame  joint,  but  frequently  fhift  from 
one  to  another,  and  fometimes  return 
to  joints  forcmerly  afFeded  ;  and,  in  this 
manner  the  difeafe  often  continues  for 
a  longtime. 

443.  The  pyrexia  attending  this  dif- 
eafe has  an  exacerbation  every  evening, 
And   is   moft   confiderable  during  the 

B  3  night. 


y^ 
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night,  when  the  pains  al(b  become 
more  violent;  and  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  pains  fhift  their  place 
from  one  joint  to  another.  The  pains 
feem  to  be  alfo  increafed  during  the 
night,  by  the  body  being  covered  more 
clofely,  and  kept  warmer. 

444.  A  joint,  after  having  been  for 
fome  time  affeiSbed  with  pain,  conunonly 
becomes  afFedled  alfo  with  Ibme  rednefs 
and  (welling,  which  is  painful  to  the 
touch.  It  feldom  happens,  that  a  {well- 
ing coming  on  does  not  alleviate  the 
pain  of  the  joint ;  but  the  fwelling  does 
not  always  take  off  the  pain  entirely, 
nor  fecure  the  joint  againft  a  return  of 
it. 

445.  This  difeafe  is  commonly  atr 
tended  with  fome  fweating,  which  oc- 
curs early  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  j 
but  it  is  feldom  free  or  cqpious,  and 

feldon^ 
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ieldom   either   removos  ^he  pains  or 
:pF0ve.s  criticaL 

446.  In  the  courfe  of  thU  difeafe  the 
urine  is  high  coloured,  and  in  the  be« 
^iBmng. without  fedimentj  but  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  and  the  pyrexia  has 
more  confiderable  remiflions,  the  urine 
de{K>fites  a  lateritious  fediment^  This, 
hawever,  does  not  prove  entirely  criti- 
ical  ji  for  the  difeafe  often  continues 
long  after  fuch  a  fediment  has  appeared 
in  th«  urine. 

447.  When  blood  is  drawn  in  this 
difeafe,  it  always  exhibits  the  appear-- 
ance  mentioned  237. 

448.  The  acute  rheumatifnij  though  it 
has  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  the  other 
phlegmafiae,  differs  from  all  thofe  hi- 
therto mentioned,  in  this,  that  it  is  not 
apt  to  terminate  in  fuppuration,  Thrs 
4»lmoft  never  happens  in  rheumatifm;; 

B  4  but 
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but  the  difeafe  fometimes  produces  ef- 
iufiotis  of  a  tranfparent  gelatinous  fluid 
into  the  iheaths  of  the  tendons.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  fiich  ef- 
fufions  are  frequent,  it  mull  alfo  hap- 
pen, that  the  efRifed  fluid  is  commonly 
reabforbed;  for  it  has  feldom  hap- 
pened, and  never  indeed  to  my  obfer- 
vation,  that  confiderable  or  permanent 
tumours  have  been  produced,  or  fuch 
as  required  to  be  opened,  and  to  have 
the  Gonitained  fluid  evacuated.  Such  tu- 
mours, however  have  occurred  to  o- 
thers^  and  the  opening  made  in  them 
has  produced  ulcers  difHcult  to  heal. 
Vide  .Storljf.  Ann.  Med.  II. 

ft 

449.  With  the  circumftances  men- 
tioned from  439,  to  448.  the  difeafe  of- 
ten continues  for  feveral  weeks.  It  fel- 
dom, however,  proves  fatal;  and  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  pyrexii  con- 
tinues to  be  confiderable  for  more  than 
fwo  or  three  weeks.  While  thf  pyrexia 

abates 
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abates  in  its  violence,  if  the  pains  of 
the  joints  continue,  they  are  lefs  vio- 
lent, more  limited  in  their  place,  being 
confined  commonly  to  one  or  a  few 
joints  only,  and  are  lefs  ready  to  change 
their  place. 

450.  When  the  pyrexia  attending 
rheumatifm  has  entirely  ceafed  ;  when 
the  fwelling,  and  particularly  the  red- 
nefs  of  the  joints,  are  entirely  gone  ; 
but  when  pains  ftill  continue  to  affedl 
certain  joints,  which  remain  ftifF, 
w^hich  feel  uneafy  upon  motion,  or  up- 
on changes  of  weather,  the  difeafe  is 
named  the  Chronic  Rheumatifm,  as  it 
very  often  continues  for  a  long  time. 
As  the  chronic  is  commonly  the  fequel 
of  the  acute  rheumatifm,  I  think  it  pror 
per  to  treat  of  the  former  alfo  in  this 
place* 

451.  The 
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451.  The  limits  between  the  acirte 
and  chronic  rbeumatifm  are  not  always 
exadly  marked. 

When  the  pains  are  ftill  ready  to 
fhift  their  place ;  when  they  are  elpeci* 
ally  fevere  in  the  night-time  j  when,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  are  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  pyrexia,  and  with  fome 
fwelling,  and  efpecially  with  fome  red- 
nefs  of  the  joints ;  the  difeafe  is  to  be 
coniidered  as  flill  partaking  the  nature 
of  the  acute  rheumatifin. 

But,  when  there  is  no  degree  of  py- 
rexia remaining;  when  the  pained 
joints  are  without  rednefs ;  when  they 
are  cold  and  ftifF;  when  they  cannot 
eafily  be  made  to  fweat.j  or  when, 
while  a  free  and  warm  fweat  is  brought 
Out  on  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  is  only 
clammy  and  cold  on  the  pained  joints  ; 
and  when,  efpecially,  the  pains  of  thefe 
joints  are  increafed  by  cold,  and  re- 
lieved by  heat   applied   to  them ;  the 

cafe 
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ca£e  is  to  be  confidered  as  that  of  a 
f3urely  chronic  rheumatifm. 

452,  The  chronic^  rheumatifm  may 
afZeift  dlfteteot  joints';  but  is  elpecially 
ready  to  afFe<9:  thofe  joints  which  are 
furrouaded  with  many  mufcles^  and 
thofe  of  which  the  mufcles  are  em- 
ployed in  the  moft  conftant  and  vigor- 
ous exertions.  Such  is  the  cafe  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  afledion  of 
which  is  named  Lumbago  j  or  that  of 
the  hip-joint,  when  the  difeafe  is  named 
Ifchias,  or  Sciatica, . 

453,  Violent  ft  rains  and  fpafms  oc- 
curring on  fudden  and  fomewhat  violent 
exertions,  bring  on  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, which  at  firft  partake  of  the  a- 
cute,  but  very  foon  change  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  chronic  rheumatifm. 

454,  I  have  thus  delivered  the  hifto- 
jy  pf  rheumatifm ;  and  fuppofe,  that, 

}  from 
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from  what  has  been  fald,  th?  remote 
caufes,  the  diagnoiis  and  prognofis  of 
the  difeafe,  may  be  underftood.  The 
diftinftion  of  the  rheumatic  pains  from 
thofe  refembliug  them,  which  occur  in 
the-fyphilis  and  fcurvy,  will  be  obvious, 
either  from  the  feat  of  thofe  pains,  or 
from  the  concomitant  fymptoms  pecu- 
liar to  thefe  difeafes  *.  The  diflinc- 
tion  of  rheumatifm  from  gout  will  be 

more 


*  To  diflbgaiili  the  chronic  rheudatifm  from  vene- 
real or  fcorbutic  pains,  is,  however,  in  fome  cafes,  ez- 
tremelj  difficult,  and  often  requires  the  utmoft  faga- 
citj  of  the  praditioner.  A  due  atttention  to  the 
caufes  of  rheumatifm,  recited  in  the  foregoing  articles, 
and  a  ftrift  elcamination  whether  the  patient  has  been 
fubjeded  to  thefe  caufes,  will  fometimes  determine 
the  difeafe  :  but  it  often  happens,  that  the  fame  caufes 
which  produce  rheumatifm,  alfo  exacerbsUie  venereal 
and  fcorbutic  pains.. 

No  genera]  rules  can  be  delivered  on  this  fubjefl ; 
and  the  pra&itioner  muft  trujft  to  his  own  Ikgacitj  for 
(direSion  in  this  difficult  diagnofiSf 
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more  fully  underftood  from  what  is  to 
be  delivered  in  the  following  chapter. 

455'  With  refped  to  the  proximate 
caufe  of  rheumatifm,  there  have  been 
various  opinions.  It  has  been  imputed 
to  a  peculiar  acrimony;  of  which^ 
however,  in  ordinary  cafes,  I  can  find 
no  evidence;  and,  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  remote  caufes,  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  cure  of  the  difeafe,  I  think 
the  fuppofition  very  improbable. 

The  caufe  of  an  Ifcbias  Nervofa  af- 
figned  by  Cotunnius,  appears  to  me 
hypothetical,  and  is  not  fupported  by  ei- 
ther the  phenomena  or  method  of  cure.. 
That,  however,  a  difeafe  of  a  rheumatic 
jiature  may  be  occafioned  by  an  acrid 
jnatter  applied  to  the  nerves,  is  evident 
from  the  toothach,  a  rheumatic  affedion 
generally  arifmg  from  a  carious  tooth. 
That  pains  refembling  thofe  of  rheu- 
matifm, may  arife  from  deep-feated 
fuppurations,  we  knaw  from  fome  cqjTes 

depending 
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depending  on  fuch  a  caufe,  and  whicfe^ 
in  their  fymptom^,  refemble  the  lum- 
bago or  ifchias.  I  believe,  however, 
that,,  by  a  proper  attention,  thefe  cafes 
depending  on  fiippuiration,  naay  be  com* 
monly  diftinguifhed  from  the  genuine 
cafes  of  lumbago  and  ifchias  -^  and, 
from  what  is  faid  in  448,  I  judge  it  ta 
be  at  leafl  improbable,  that  a  genuine 
lumbago  or  ifchias  does  ever  end  in 
fuppuratioiu 

456.  Theproxioiate  caufe  of  rheuma- 
tifm  has  been  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  a 
kntor  of  the  fluids  obflrucSting  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  part  j  hut  the  fame  confide- 
ration  as  in  541,  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,^  will 
apply  equally  here  for  rejcding  the 
fuppofition  of  a  lentor. 

* 

457.  While  I  cannot,,  therefore,  find 
cither  evidence  or  reafon  fot  fuppofing 
that  the  rheumatifm  depends  upon  any 
change  in  the  ft  ate  of  the  fluids,  I  mufl 

conclude. 
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conclude,  that  the  proximate  caufe  of 
acute  rheumatifm,  is  commonly  the 
fame  with  that  of  other  inflammations 
not  depending  upon  a  dired  ftimulus. 

458.  In  the  cafe  of  rheumatifin,!  fup- 
pofei  that  the  moft  common  remoce 
caufe  of  it,  that  is,  cold  applied.,  ope- 
rates efpecially  on  the  veflels  of  the 
joints^  from  their  being  lefi  covered  hy 
a  cellular  texture  than  thofe  of  the  in- 
terraediate  parts  of  the  limbs.     I  fup- 
pofe  further,  tKat  the  application  of 
cold  produces  a:  conftridioa  of  the  ex> 
treme  veflels  on  the^  furface^  and  at  the 
iame  time  an  increafe  of  tone  or  phlo- 
giftic  diathefis  in  the  courfe  of  .them, 
from  which  arifes  an  increaied  impetus 
of  the  blood,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  re- 
fiftance  tx>,  the  freepaflageof  it,,  and 
confeqwently  iaflamoiation    and  pain. 
Furth^er,  I  fuppofe^  thai  the  refiftance 
formed  excites:  the  vis  medicatrix  to  a 
further  increafe.  of  the  impetus  of  the 

blood  ^ 
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blood;  and,  to  fupport  this,  a  cold 
ftage  .arifes,  a  fpafm  is  formed,  and  a 
pyrexia  and  phlogiflic  diathefis  are  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  fyftem, 

459.  According  to  this  explanation, 
the  caufe  of  acute  rheumatifm  , appears 
to  be  exaftly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
inflammations  depending  on  an  in- 
creafed  afflux  of  blood  to  a  part  while 
it  is  expofed  to  the  adion  of  cold. 

]But  there  feems  to  be  alfo,  in  the  cafe 
of  rheumatifm,  a  peculiar  afledtion  of 
the  fibres  of  the  mufcles.  Thefe  fibres 
feem  to  be  under  fome  degree  of  rigi- 
dity, and  therefore  lefs  eafily  admit  of 
motion ;  and  are  pained  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  it. 

It  is  alfo  an  afledion  of  thefe  fibres 
which  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  pains  from  one  joint  to  ano* 
ther,  along  the  courfe  of  the  mufcles. 
and  which  pains  are  more  feverely  felt 
in  the  extremities  of  the  mufcles  termi- 
nating 
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tiating  in  the  joints,  becaufe,  beyond 
thefe,  the  ofciHatlons  are  riot  propaga- 
ted.   / 

This  afFedlion  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
attending  rheumatifm,  feems  to  explain 
tvhy  llrains  ai\d  fpafms  produce  rheu- 
rnatic  afFedions ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
fhows,  that,  with  an  inflammatory  af- 
fedliori  of  the  Sanguiferous  fyftem, 
there  is  alio  in  rheumatifm  a  peculiar 
affediori  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which 

*  w  * 

has  a  confiderable  Ihare  in  producing 
the  phenoraena  of  the  difeafe. 

« 

466.  Having  thus  given'  my  opinion 
of  the  proximate  caufe  of  rheumatifm, 
I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  cure* 

46 T«  Whatever  difficulty  may  occur 
with  refped  to  the  explanation  given 
(458.  arid  459-)>  ^^is  remains  certain^^ 
that  in  acute  rheumatifm,  at  leaft  in  all 

'  *  ■»  •  , 

thofe  cafes  which  do  not  arife  from  di- 

red  fl:imuli,  there,  is  an  inflammatory 

Vol.  II.  ^  affedion 
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affedlion  of  the  parts,  and  a  phlogiftic 
diathefis  in  the  whole  fyftem ;  and  up- 
on thefe  IS  founded  the  method  of 
cure,  which  frequent  experience  has 
approved  of. 

462.  The  cure  therefore  requires,  in 
the  firfl:  place,  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen, 
and  particularly  a  total  abftinence  from 
animal  food,  and  from  all  fermented  or 
fpirituGus  liquors ;  fubftituting  a  vege- 
table or  milk  diet,  and  the  plentiful  ufe 
of  bland  diluent  drinks. 

463.  Upon  the  fame  principle  (450.), 
at  leafl;  with  perhaps  the  fame  excep- 
tion as  above,  blood-letting  is  the  chief 
remedy  of  acute  rheumatifm.  The 
blood  ought  to  be  drawn  in  large  quan- 
tity 5  and  the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  frequency,  ful- 
nefs,  and  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  and  to 
the  violence  of  the  pain.  For  the  moft 
part,  large  and  repeated  bleedings,  du- 
ring 
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Hng  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe,  feem 
to  be  tieceflary,  and  accordingly  have 
been  very  much  employed  r  but  to  this 
feme  bounds  are  to  be  fetj.for  very 

» 

profufe  bleedings  occafion  a  flow  re- 
covery, and,  if  not  abfolutely  effe<Shial, 
are  ready  to  produce  a  chronic  rbeu- 
matifm. 


*<f  • 


464^  To  avoid  that  debility  of  the 
fyftem,  virhich  general  bleedings  are 
ready  to  occafion,  the  urgent  fymptom- 
of  pain  may  be  often  relieved  by  topical 
bleedings;  and,  efpecially  when  gin y 
fwelling  and  rc4^^fs  have  come  upon 
a  joint,  the  pain  of  it  may  be  very  cer* 
tainly  relieved  by  fuch  bleedings  :  but 
as  the  continuance  of  the  difeafe  feems 
to.  depend  more  upon  the  phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis  of  the  whole  fyftem,  than  upon 
the  afFedion  of  particular  parts,  fo  topi- 
cal bleedings  will  not  always  fupply 

C2  ■     the 
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the  place  of  the  general  bleedings  pro- 
pofed  above  *•       ^ 

465,  To  take  off  the  phlogiftic  dia- 
thefis  prevailing  in  this  difeafe,  purging 
may  be  ufefiil,  if  procured  by  medi- 
cines which  do.  not  fUmulate  the  whole 
fyftem,  fuch  as  the  neutral  falts,  and 
which  have,  in  fome  meafiire,  a  refri- 
gerant power  f.     Purging,  however,  is 

not 


I      i  i 


*  Thefe  topical  bleedings,  however,  have,  by  re- 
peated experience,  been  foand  of  efTential  advantage, 
.efpeoiallj  when  the  partial  inflammation  has  been 
vcrj  violent.  They  are  beft  perfomed  by  leeches, 
many  of  which  ought  to  be  appled  at  once  all  over 
the  inflamed  part. 

pupping  has  long  been  the  favourite  practice  of 
many  phyficians,  but  it  generally  irritates  more  than 
th^  leechesV  yet  in  cafes  that  require  immediate  fe« 
liefy  it  is  preferable  to  them. 

f  The  Glauber,  or  Epfofn  falts,  are  the  moft  con- 
venient purges  in  all  cafts  of  acute  rheumatilin. 

Either 
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not  fo.  powerful  as  bleeding,  in.  remo- 
ving phlogiftic  diathefis^  and,  when  the 

difeafe 


Either  of  them  may  be  given  feparately,  or  joined 
^ith  the  infufum  fennse,  as  in  the  following  formula; 

R.  Infof.  Sennas,  giii. 
Sal.  Glauber,  ^{3. 
Tinft.  Jalap.  3i, 
Tinft.  Aromat.  Zts. 
M.  f.  hauft. 

The  more  fuddenly  purges  operate  in  acute  rheu- 
matifms,  the  more  efficacious  are  thej  generally 
found :  and  as  large  diluting  warm  thin  liquors  con- 
£derably  accelerate  the  operation  of  all  purges,  fuch 
pra&ice  is  never  to  be  neglefted  in  thefe  cafes. 
Cream  of  tartar  whey,  mixed  with  twice  its  quantity 
of  warm  water,  is  a  very  proper  drink  to  affift  the 
operation  of  purges. 

Cream  of  tartar  whey  is  made  by  adding  to  an 
Engliib  pint  of  milk  (when  it  begins  to  boil),  5ii.  of 
Cream  of  Tartar;  the  pan  muft  then  be  removed 
from  th^  fire,  the  whole  fuffered  to  cool,  and  after- 
wards the  whey  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  curd  by 
flraining, 

C3 
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difeafe  has  Ijecome  general  and  violent, 
frequent  iloqis  are  inconvenient,  and 
even  hurtful,  by  the  motion  and  pain 
which  they  occafjon. 

466.  In  acute  rheumatifm,  applica- 
tions to  the  pained  parts  ^re  of  little 
fervice.  Fomentations,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difeafe,  rather  aggravate 
than  relieve  the  pains.  The  rubefa- 
cients and  camphire  are  more  efFedlual 
in  relieving  the  pains;  but  generally 
they  only  fhift  the  pain  from  one  part 
into  another,  and  do  little  towards  the 
cure  of  the  general  affe^Slion.  Blifter- 
ing,  applied  to  the  pained  part,  may 
alfo  be  very  effedlual  in  removing  the 
pain  from  it ;  but  will  be  of  little* ufe, 
fexcept  where  the  pains  are  muph  con- 
fined to  one  part. 

« 

467.  The  feveral  jjemedies  mentioned 
from  451.  to  455.  moderate  the  vio- 
lence of  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  re- 

movf 
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move  it  entirely ;  but  they  fometimes 
fail  in  this,  and  leave  the  cure  imper- 
fect. The  attempting  a  cure  by  large 
-and  repeated  bleedings  is  attended  with 
naany  inconveniences,  (fee  140.) J  ^mcj 
the  moft  efiedual  arid  fafe  method  of 
curing  this  difeafe,  is,  after  fome  gene- 
ral bleedings  for  taking  off,  or  at  leaft 
diminiihing,  the  phlogiftic  diathefis,  to 
employ  fweating,  .  conduced  by  the 
rules  laid  down  168.  and  169*, 

C  4  468,  Opiates, 


*  Sweating  is  moft  effedhial  in  this  difeafe,  when 
produced  by  Dover's  powder,  or  as  it  is  called  in  our 
Pharmacopoeias,  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhse  corapolitus.  The 
dofe  of  it  is  iz  or  15  grains,  repeated  at  intervals,  of 
two^or  three  hour.'},  till  a  fwcac  be  produced.  Diluent 
drinks  are  to  be  ufed  with  it :  and  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  obferye,  that  they  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are 
bland,  and  by  no  means  ftimulating  ;  yiz.  barley  wa- 
ter, lintfeed  tea,  thin  water  gruel,  &c. 
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468.  Opiates,  except  where  they  ar^ 
direded  to  procure  fweat,  always  prove 
iiurtful  in  every  ftage  of  this  difeafc  *• 

469.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  been 
fuppofed  a  remedy  in  fonie  cafes  of  this 
difeafe  ;  but  wc  have  feldom  found  it 
ufeful,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  hurtful.  It 
.appears  to  me  to  be  fit  in  thofe  cafes  on- 
ly, in  which  the  j^logiftic  diathefi«  is 
already  much  abated,  and  where,  at  the 
fame   time,   the   exacerbations  of  the 

•  '  .   difeafe 


*  Notivitftandmg  this  caution,  many  praftitioners 
nfe  opiates,  efpecially  when  joined  with  camphor,  to 
procure  fweats  in  acute  rheumatifm.  This  compound 
liever  fails  to  increafe  the  phlogidic  diathefis,  and 
confcquehtly  muft  be  hurtful.  In  the  chronic  rheu- 
matifm, indeed,  camphor  and  opium  together  form  ^ 
valuable  medicine.    The  dofe  is  the  following  bolus  ; 

R.  Camphor,  gr.  vi. 
Sp.  Vini,  gutt.  X. 
Ojpii,  gr.  i. 
Taft.  Vitriol,  gr.  xv, 
^yr.  q.  s.  M.  f.  bolus. 
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4ifeafe  are  manifeftly  periodical,  with 
jconfiderable  remiflions  interpofed  ^. 

470i  Galomei,  and  Tome  other  prer 
parations  of  mercury,  have  been  re- 
commended in  the  acute  rheumatifm> 
but  I  believe  they  are  ufeful  only  in 
cafes  of  the  chronic  kin3,  or  at  leaft  in 
cafes  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
thefe. 

471.  Having  now  treated  fully  of 
the  curQ  of  the  acute  rheumatifm,  I 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  the 
chronic,  which  is  fo  frequently  a  fe- 
jq[uel  of  the  former. 

472.  The 


f  Bark  is  always  an  ambiguous  remed j  in  rheuma- 
)tifm,  and  on  its  firft  introdufdon  into  prafHce  it  was 
fought  to  occafion  or  induce  the  difeafe.  Where- 
ever  an  inflammatory  diathefis  prevails,  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  always  an  improper  medicine,  and  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be  manifeftly  hurtful  in  the 
i>e|pnning,  )or  inflammatory  ftate  of  rheumatifm. 


*' 
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47;2.  The  phenomena  of  the  purely 
chronic  rheumatifm,  mentioned  in  439. 
and  440.  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  its 
proximate  caufe  is  an  atony,  both  of  the 
blood- veflels  and  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
of  the  part  affeded,  together  with  a 
degree  of  rigidity  and  contradion  in 
the  latter,  fuch  as  frequently  attends 
them  in  a  flate  of  atony. 

473.  Upon  this  view  of  the  proxi- 
mate caufe,  the  general  indication  of 
cure  muft  be,  to  reftore  the  activity  and 
vigour  of  the  vital  principle  ill  the 
part  J  and  the  remedies  for  this  difeafe, 
which  experience  has  approved  of,  are 
chiefly  (iich  as  are  manifeftly  fuited  to 
the  indication  propofed. 

474.  Thefe  remedies  are  either  ex- 
teral  or  internal. 

The  external  are,  the  fupportlng  the 
heat  of  the  part,  by  keeping  it  con- 
ilantly  covered  with  flan^jel^  the  in- 

creafing 


^ 
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creafing  the  heat  of  the  part  by  exter- 
nal heat,  applied  either  in  a  dry  or  in 
a  humid  form-;  the  diligent  ufe  of  the 
flefh-brufh,  or  other  means  of  friiftion  ; 
the  application  of  eledricity  in  {parks 
or  fhocks ;  the  application  of  cold  * 
water  by  afiulion  or  ammerfion ;  the 
application  of  eflential  oils  of  the  moft 
warm  and  penetrating  kind ;  the  appli- 
cation* of  fait  brine;  and,  lallly,  the 
employment  of  exercife,  either  of  the 
part  itfelf  fo  far  as  it  can  eafily  bear  it, 
or  of  the  whole  body  by  riding  or  o- 
ther  rnode  of  geftation. 

475.  The  internal  remedies  are,   i. 
Large  dofes  of  eflential  oil  drawn  from 

refinous 


*  This,  when  compared  with  article  458.  and  o- 
thers,  feems  to  be  a  typographical  error,  and  the  au- 
thor meant  warm.  Pradtice  affords  many  inftances 
<Qf  chronic  rbeamatifms  being  occafioned  by  cold 
Jj^fhing, 
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refinous  fubftances,  fuch  as  turpentine*; 
2.  Subftances  containing  fuch  oils,  as 
guaicum  f ;    3.  Volatile  alkaline  falts  ; 

4,  Thefe, 


*  Turpentine  is  an  extremely  heating  oil,  as  in- 
deed are  all  the  effential  oils :  its  ufe  therefore  re- 
iquires  the  greateft  caution.  The  dofe  is  from  8  to 
J  5  drops  oa  a  giiece  of  fugar.  Venice  turpentine 
jn9Lj  be  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  an 
emuKioUy  by  difTolving  it  in  water  by  means  of  yolks 
of  eggs.  Two  fcruples  of  turpentine  is  the  ordinary 
dofe ;  and  when  given  in  this  liquid  and  diluted  ftate, 
is  much  preferable  to  the  oil. 

f  The  officinal  preparations  of  guiacum,  are  an  ex- 
trad:  of  the  woody  a  folution  of  the. gum  in  redified 
fpirit,  and  another  in  volatile  alkali.  The  gum  may 
be  given  in  the  quantity  of  15  or  20  grains  for  a  dofe, 
either  in  a  bolus,  or  made  into  an  emulfion  with  yolk 
of  egg  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  water :  In  larger 
quantities  it  is  too  purgative.  The  Tind.  guaiac. 
ammoniat.  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  an  ex- 
cellent form,  as  the  volatile  fpirit  promotes  the  me- 
dicinal virtue  of  the  guaiacum.  The  dofe  of  it  is 
from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  morning  and  even- 
ing, in  any  convenient  vehicle  ;  a  tea-cupful  of  milk 
is  the  bed^  as  it  fheathes  in  fome  meafure  the  pun- 

gency 
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4.  Thefe,  or  other  medicines  dircded 
to  prpcure  fweat,  ii6g.)  j  and  laftly, Ca- 
lonxel  *,  or  other  preparation  of  mer- 
cury, in  fmall  dofes,  continued  for 
feme  time. 

476.  Thefe,  (463.  464.),  are  the  re- 
medies fucGeftfiilly  employed  in  the 
purely  chronic  rheumatifm ;  and  there 
are  ftill  others  recommended,  as  bleed- 
ing, general  &nd  topical^  burning; 
bliftering ;  and  ifliies  :  but  thefe  appear 
to  me  to,  be  chiefly,  perhaps  only,  ufe- 

ful 


gency  of  the  medicine*  Guaiacum  is  very  conveni- 
ently joined  with  ^rhubarb  and  magnefia,  when  we 
fijid  that  fiich  a  dofe  of  it,  as  is  hcceflary  for  pro- 
curing a  fufficient  opening,  would  be  too  heating.  A 
formula  of  this  kind  is  defcribed  in  the  note  on  ar- 
ticle 559. 

*  Calomel,  perhaps,  has  only  been  fervlceable  in 
venereal  cafes. 
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ful  when  the  difeafe  ftill  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  acute  rheumatifm  *. . 


*  The  diet  in  the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatifm 
ought  to  be  generous  and  full.  In  nuinj  cafes,  efpe- 
cially  among  people  in  poor  circumftances,  good 
living,  with  two  or  three  glaiTes  of  flierr  j  in  the  day^ 
has  cured  the  difeafe  without  any  medicines.  One 
material  circumftance  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  viz. 
that  the  cure  is  much  impeded  bj  coftiveneis :  if^ 
therefore,  the  guaiacum  doei3  not  procure  two  mo« 
tions  in  the  day,  it  will  be  neeelTaty  to  give  along 
with  it  fome  warm  laxative.  The  Vinum  aloes  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a  proper  medicine  in 
thefe  cafe's  :  its  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  ounces  :  As 
IS  alfo  the  Tind.  Rhei  cum  Aloe  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  Pharmacopoeia :  its  dofe  may  be  from  a 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  as  occafion  may  require^ 


CHAP- 


I 
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CHAPTER    XIIL 


OF    THE 


TOOTHACH, 


OR 


ODONTALGIA. 


477,  T  Have  formerly  confidered  this 
JL  difeafe  as  a  fpecies  of  Rheu- 
matifm,  to  be  treated  upon  the  fame 
principles  as  thofe  delivered  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter;  but  now,  from  more 
attentive   Qonfideration,  I   am  led^  to 

^  confidei^ 
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confider  the  toothach  as  a  diliind  dif- 
eafe.  Whilft  the  moll  of  what  has 
been  delivered  in  the  laft  chapter  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  fuppofition  that  the 
'  rheumatifm^  depends  upon  a  certain 
^ate  of  the  blood-veflels,  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  in  them,  without 
this  being  produced  by  the  irritation  of 
any  acrid  matter  applied  ;  I  judge,  that 
in  the  toothach,  though  there  are  often 
the  fame  circumflances  in  the  ftate  of 
ttc  blood-veflels  as  in  the  cafes  of  rheu- 
matifm,  thefj?  circumflances  in  tooth- 
ach alwaf  s  arife  from  the  application  of 
an  acrid  matter  to  the  nerves  of  the 
teeth. 

478.  This  difeafe  is  often  no  other 
than  a  pain  felt  in  a  particular  tootb, 
without  any  inflammatory  affedion  be- 
ing at  the  fame  time  communicated  to 
the  neighbouring  parts.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  the  cafe;  and,  for  the 
moft  part,  together  with  the  pain  of 

.  the 
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the  tooth,  there  is  fome  degree  of  pain 
and  of  inflammatory  afTedion  commu- 
nicated to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
fometimes  to  the  whole  of  thoft  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the^head  with  the  afledled 
tooth. 

479,  This"  inflammatory  2iScdtion 
feems  to  me  to  be  always  an  afFedion 
of  mufcles,  and  of  the  membranous 
parts  contieded  withthefe,  without  any 
tendency  to  fuppuration  j  and  fuch  an 
afl^eftion,  as  is^  excited  by  cold  in  fimi- 
lar  parts  elfewhere.  It  is  from  thefe 
circumflances  that  I  conclude  the  af- 
feftion  to  be  of  the  rheumatic  kind. 

480.  It  1^  poflible  that  the  mufcles 
and  membranes  of  the  jaw  may  be  af- 
fedted  by  the  fame  caufes  which  pro- 
duce the  rheumatifm  in  other  parts ; 
and  it  is  alfo  poflible,  that  a  rheumatic 
diatbefis  at  firfl:  produced  by  irritation, 
may  fiibfifl:  in  the  m^ufcles  and  mem- 

Vol.  it.  D  branes 
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branes  of  the  jaw,  fo  that  the  inflara- 
matov/y  ,afFe6lion  may  be  renewed  by 
certain  caufes  without  any  new  appli- 
cation of  acrid  matter :  but  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  either  of  thefe  occurrences 
are  very  rare,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  afcertain  any  cafes  of  tbothach  to  be 
of  thefe  kinds.  I  confider  it,  therefore^ 
as  highly  probable,  that  this  rheumatic 
affedion  of  the  jaws,  which  we  name 
toothach,  is  always  dependent  uppn 
fome  immediate  fipplication  of  acrid 
matter  to  the  nerves  of  the  teeth. 

481.  It  is  however  to  be  obfervcd, 
that  this  application  of  acrid  matter 
does  not  always  excite  a  pain  in  the 
tooth  itfeif,  or  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  parts;  but 
that ,  it  very  often  operates  by  produ- 
cing a  diathefis  only ;  fo  that  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  neighbouring  parts  does  ex- 
cite both  a  pain  in  the  tooth,  and  an  in- 
flammatory aflre(3:ion  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  which  did  not  appear  before. 

There 
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There  feem  to  be  alfo  certain  ftates 
of  the  body,  which  operate  upon  the 
fame  diathelis,  fo  as  to  produce  tooth- 
ach.  Such  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with 
pregnant  women,  who  are  more  liable 
to  toothach  than  other  women.  There- 
are  probably  alfo  fome  cafes  of  increa- 
fed  irritability  which  render  perfons 
more  fubjed  to  toothach.  Thus  wo- 
men are  more. liable  to  the  difeafe  than 
men,  an^  particularly  women  liable  to 
hyfteric  affedions.  •  :         • 

482.  The  acrid  tnafte^  produciiig-thls 
difeafe  feems  to  be  genie  rated  firfl:  in  the 
hard  fubftances  of  the  teeth  ;  and  as  it 
often  apipears  firft'  upon  the  external 
fiirface  4>f  thefe,  it  might  be  fufpefted 
to  arife  from  the  application  of  exter- 
nal matters  to  the  teeth:  but  as  the 
produdion  of  this  Acrimony  is  often 
begun  in  the  internal  cavity  of  the 
teeth-,  where  the  operation  of  external 
matters  cannot  be  fufpeded,  and  as  e- 

D  2  ven 
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ven  when  it  begins  upon  the  external 
parts  of  the  teeth,  the  operation  of  the 
caufe  is  at  firfl  in  a  finall  portion  of 
the  teeth  only,  that  it  is  difficult   to 
fuppofe  that  any  matter  externally  ap- 
plied could  aft  in  a  partial  manner  5  fo 
it  is  prefumed  that  the  acrid  matter  oc- 
cafioning  the  toothach  is  produced  by 
fomevice  originating  in  the  fubftance 
of  the  tooth  itfelf.    When  it  begins  up- 
on the  exterixal  furface,  it  is  on  the 
enamel ;  but  upon  the  internal  furface, 
it   muft  be  in  the  bony  part.     From 
what  caufes  it  arifes  in  either  of  thefe 
fubflances,  I  do  not  at  all  know;  but  I 
fufped  that  it  often  arifes  from  fome 
more  general  fault  in  the  fluids  of  the 
body.     The  frequent  ufe  of  mercury^ 
efpecially  when  thrown  much  upoa  the 
mouth,  and  the  Hate  of  the  fluids   in 
fcurvy,  feem  both  of  them  to  give  a 
difpofition  to  a  caries  in  the  teeth  ^  and 
it  h  poflible  that  fome  other  acriqaoni- 
3  ous 
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ous  dates  of  the  fluids  may  have  the 
fame  effedl. 

483,  A  caries  in  fome  part  of  the 
teeth,  whether  arifing  upon  their  inter- 
nal fiirface  or  upon  their  external,  pro- 
ceeding fo  far  as  to  reach  the  nerves  in 
the  cavity  of  the  teeth,  is  pretty  mani- 
feflly  the  caufe  of  toothach,  and  of  the 
firft  attacks  of  it :  but  when  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  teeth  has  been  opened,  fo 
that  the  external  air  or  other  matters 
can  reach  that  cavity,  thefe  are  often 
the  exciting  caufes  of  toothach,  and 
ferve  to  prove  in  general,  that  acrid 
matters  applied  to  the  nerves  occalion 
the  difeafe. 

484.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  mat- 
ter produced  in  the  caries  of  the  teeth, 
I  do  not  underftand,  nor  have  I  found 
any  proper  corredor  of  it ;  but  I  pre- 
fume  it  to  be  of  the  putrid  kind,  as  it 
often  taints   the   breath ,  with  a  fetid 

odour. 

D  3  485.  In 
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485.  In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  ^ 
Jong  experience  has  fliown,  that  the  ex- 
tradion  of  the  carious  tooth  proves  the 
moft  efledual,  and.  very  often  the  only 
effedual  remedy  of  the  difeafe.  But  as 
in  fome  cafes  this  extraction  is  not  pro- 
per,  and  as  in  many  cafes  it  is  oblli- 
nately  avoidefi,  other  mea.ns  qf  curing 
the  difeafe,  or  at  leaft  of  relieving  the 
pain,  have  been  fought  for  and  much 
pracftifed. 

486.  Among  thefe  remedies,  thofe  are 
likely  to  be  the  moft  effedual  which 
entirely  deftroy  the  affedled  nerve,  or 
at  leaft  fo  much  of  it  as  is  expofed  to 
the  adlion  of  the  acrid  matter  in  the 
tooth.  When  an  opening  is  made  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  the  nerve  of 
it  may  be  deftroycd  moft  certainly  by 
the  a(3:aal  cautery  j  and  it  may  alfo 
poffibly  be  done  by  the  application  of 
potential  cauftics,  either  of  the  alka- 
line or  acid  kind.. 

487.  .Wheo 
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487.  When  thefe  remedies  cannot.be 
rendered  efFedual,  relief  may  often  be 
obtained  by  diminifliing  the  fenfibility 
of  the  nerve  afFeded,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  opium,  or.  of  the  more  acrid 
aromatic  oils  *,  diredily  to  the  nerve  in 
the  tooth.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the 
fenfibility  of  the  affeded  nerve  may 
often  be  for  fome  time  diminiflied  by 
the  external  application  of  opium  to 
the  extremities  of  thofe  nerves  in  the 
fkin,  which  are  branches  of  the  fame 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  with  thofe  of  the 

teeth. 

/ 

488.  When  the  difeafe  confifts  en- 
tirely in  a  pain  of  the  nerve  of  the 
tooth,  without  any  confiderable  afFec- 

D  4  tion 


*  The  Oleum  Origani  is  the  oil  generally  ufed  for 
this  purpofe.  Great  care  muft  be  taken  in  ufing  ei- 
ther thefe  acrid  eflential  oils,  or  the  vitriolic  or  other 
mineral  acids,  that  no  part  of  them'  touch  the  gums. 
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tion  communicated  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  the  remedies  already  men- 
tioned are  thofe  efpecially  to  be  em* 
ployed  >  but  when  the  difeafe  confifts 
very  much  in  an  inflammatory  afJedion 
of  the  mufcles  and  membranes  of  the 
jaw,  and  when  at  the  fame  time  there 
is  little  or  no  accefs  for  the  above- 
mentioned  remedies  to  the  affeded 
nerve,  other  meafures  are  to  be  em- 
ployed for  relieving  the  difeafe. 

489.  If  the  difeafe  be  attended  with 
any  general  phlogiftic  diathefis  of  the 
fyftem,  or  with  any  confiderable  de- 
gree of  pyrexia,  a  general  bleeding 
may  be  ufeful  in  relieving  the  difeafe  ; 
but  thefe  circumftances  occur  very 
rarely,  and  the  difeafe  is  for  the  moft> 
part  a  purely  topical  afFedion  j  in 
which,  as  I  obferved  before,  a  general 
bleeding  is  of  very  little  fervice.  As 
this  difeafe,  however,  is  a  topical  in- 
flammation, it  might  be  fuppofed  that 

topical 
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topical  bleedings  would  be  very  ufeful, 
and  fometimes  they  are  fo ;  but  it  is 
feldona  that  their  efFedts  are  either  con- 
liderable  or  permanent.  The  reafons 
of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  the  difeafe 
does  not  confift.  in  an  afFedtiou  of  the 
blood-veflels  alone,  as  in  the  ordinary 
cafes  of  rheumatifm  ;  but  in  a  peculiar 
aflfedlion'  of  the  fibres  both  of  the 
mufcles  and  of  the  veflels  of  the  part 
induced  by  irritation.  The  inefEcacy 
of  topical  bleedings  is  with  me  a  proof 
of  the  difeafe  being  of  the  latter  kind. 

490.  The  remedies  therefore  necef- 
fary  to  give  relief  in  this  difeafe,  are 
thofe  which  take  off  the  fpafm  of  the 
veflels,  and  efpeclally  of  the  mufcles 
and  membranes  affeded.  Such  are 
bliftering^  brought  as  near  to  the  part 
affeded  as  can  conveniently  be  done  *; 

and 

*  BliAers  are  applied  moll  fucceisfullj  behind  the 
cars.    Such  applications  however  are  alwajs  trouble* 

fbme; 
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and  fuch  are  alfo  increafed  excretions 
excited  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  of 
the  faliva  and  mucus  of  the  mouth  by 
the  ufe  of  acrid  mafticatories  *.     It  is 

often 


fome;  and  their  effeds  are  often  doubtful.  Other 
milder  ftimulants  frequently  anfwer  all  the  intention 
.of  bliilers,  and  by  many  praf^doners  are  thought  to 
be  equally  efficacious.  The  applications  generally 
ufed  are  camphorated  fpirit,  or  volatile  alkali.  This 
laft,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity,  of 
oil  of  almonds,  rubbed  on  the  jaw,  the  part  being 
kept  warm  by  a  piece  of  flannel,  lias  often  been 
found  extremely  ufeful. 

Warmth,  any  how  produced  on  the  part,  always 
gives  relief;  while,  on  the  contrary,  cold  always  ex- 
nfperatcs  the  fymptoms  :  hence  the  propriety  of  co- 
vering the  jaws  with  flannel,  and  avoiding  a  cold 
ftream  of  air. 

*  Thefe  are  hcrfe-radifti,  fcurvy-grafs,  the  greater 
celandine,  with  fome  others ;  but  the  radix  pyrethri 
is  the  bed-  In  fome  pharmacopoeia,  but^I  do  not  re- 
colled  which,  there  is  a  formula,  called  Trochifci  Sia- 
iagogi,  to  the  left  of  my  remembrance,  as  follows : 

R.  Pulv. 
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often  fufficient  to  excite  a  ftrong  fenfa- 
tion  in  the  neighbouring  parts  >  as  by 
eau  de  luce,  fpirit  of  lavender,  or  Hun- 
gary water  fnufFed  up  the  noftrils  ;  or 
by  the  vitriolic  aether  properly  applied 
to  the  cheek.  It  is  upon  the  fame  foot- 
ing that  I,  fuppofe  brandy  or  other  ar- 
dent fpirit  held  in  the  mouth  is  often 
of  fervice. 

491.  There  are  cafes  of  toothach  in 

which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  dif- 

;eafe  arifes  from  an  acrid  matter  imme- 

/diately  applied  to  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  ; 

^  but 


R.  Pulv.  Rad.  Pjrethri,  |i. 
Gum.  Maftich.  g(s. 
01.  Caryophyll.  Aromat. 
01.  MarjoransB,  aa  3i« 
Cerae  Alb.  q.  f.  ut  f.  Trochifci. 

Dne  of  thefe  held  in  the  mouth,  or  chewed,  pro- 
fDotes  a  copious  difcharge  of  faliva,  bj  warming  <anc^ 
Simulating  the  falivary  glands. 
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but  from  the  external  application  of 
cold,  or  fome  other  caufes  immediate- 
ly applied  to  the  mufcles  and  mem- 
branes of  the  jaw  j  and  which  there- 
fore feem  to  require  fome  remedies  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  above  mentioned. 
But  in  all  fuch  cafes,  it  is  to  be  fufped- 
cd,  that  the  efFeds  of  cold  or  of  other 
fuch  caufe^  are  owing  to  a  diatbefis 
produced  by  an  acrid  matter  applied  to 
the  nerve  of  a  tooth,  and  continuing 
in  fome  meafiire  to  adl  there ;  and  we 
have  accordingly  often  found,  that  the 
adion  of  thofe  external  caufes  were  to 
be  obviated  only  by  the  extradion  of 
the  tooth  from  which  the  diathefis  had 
arifen. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


OF   THE 


GOUT. 


492,  '  I  ^HE  Gout,  not  only  as  it  oc- 
JL  curs  in  different  perfons, 
but  even  as  it  occurs  in  the  fame  per- 
fon  at  different  times,  is  a  difeafe  of 
fuch  various  appearance,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  render  the  hiftory  of  it  com- 
plete and  exad,  or  to  give  a  charadier 

of 
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of  it  that  will  univerfally  apply.  How- 
ever, I  fhall  endeavour  to  defcribe  the 
difeafe  as  it  mod  commonly  appears,, 
and  to  mark  the  varieties  of  it  as  well 
as  .1  can.  From  fuch  a  hiftory  I  ex- 
pe6l  that  a  general  charader  may  be 
given ;  and  fuch  I  think  is  the  follow- 
ing, as  given  in  the  laft  edition  of  our 
Nofology : 


G  EN.     XXIV. 


P    O    D    A    G    R    A^ 


Morbus  hsereditarius,  orlens  fine  cau- 
fa  externa  evidente,  fed  praeeunte  ple:=- 
rumque  ventricuU  afFedione  infolita  ^ 
pyrexia;  dolor  ad  articulum,  et   ple^ 

rumque 
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rumque  pedis  poUici^  certe  pedum  et 
Txianuum  junduris,  potilfimijm  infeftus  ; 
per  intervalla  revertens,  et  faepe  cum 
ventriculi  et  aliarum  internarum  par- 
tium  afFedionibus  alternans. 

493.  The  Gout  is  generally  a  heredi- 
tary difeafe :  but  fome  perfons,  with- 
out hereditary  difpofition,  feem  to  ac- 
quire it^  and,  in  fome,  a  hereditary 
difpofition  may  be  counteracted  by  va- 
rious caufes.  Thefe  circurhftances  may 
feem  to  give  exceptions  to  our  general 
pofition)  but  the  fads  diredly  fupport- 
ing  it  are  very  numerous. 

494,  This  difeafe  attacks  efpecially. 
the  male  fex  j  but  it  fometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  attacks  alfo  the  femak  ^.' 

Thd 


*  Hippocrates  fajs,  that  women  Teldom  have  tho 
gout,  and  never  before  the  difappearance  of  the  cata- 

2  menia* 
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The  females  liable  to  it  are  thofe  of 
the  more  robufl  and  full  habits  j  and  it 
very  often  happens  to  fuch  long  before 

the 


menia.  In  his  time  and  country,  perhaps,  the  ladies 
were  more  temperate  than  they  were  in  other  ages 
and  in  other  places.  We  find  the  gout  a  familiar  dif- 
eafe  among  the  Roman  ladies ;  which  Seneca,  in  his 
ninetj-fifth  epiftle,  jufilj  afcribes  to  the  luxurious 
living  and  debaucheries,  in  which  they  indulged 
without  controul. 

As  the  whole  of  that  epiftle  is  an  ea^cellent  account 
of  the  direful  effefts  of  high-living  and  debauchery, 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  young  pra£litioner, 
who,  perhaps,  might  otherwife  be  unacquainted  with 
fo  juft  a  defcription  of  luxurious  living,  and  its  con- 
conoitant  evik.  Independent  of  its  containing  a  mi- 
nute relation  of  Roman  cuiioms,  which  makes  it  a 
valuable  morfel  for  antiquaries,  it  may  be  read ,  with 
peculiar  advantage  by  the  young  phyfician. 

As  an  apology  for  giving  it  in  the  original,  I  fhall 
fay  of  Seneca  what  an  elegant  Englifli  writer  fays  of 
Cicero^   That  any  tranflation  of  his    nervous  lan- 
guage, 
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the  menftrual  eyacijiation  has  ceafed,  I 
hare  found  it  x^ccivring  in  feVenJ  fc- 
qiales,  wbofe  menftrual  evacuations 
were  more  abundant  than  ufual^ 

495.  This 


gttage,  is  like  tte  iediit  glimm^&igd  of  a  taper  com- 
pared with  ^elilazing  light  of  the  meridian  Jjip* 

^  **  Medicissfc  quondam  papcaiann  fult  fcientia  her*' 
^  bal'ftm'^qmlwsfifiereturimgubAueoSy  viihiera  co- 
4'  iereat  paulatim;  Beinde  m  hanc  penrenit  tarn 
**  <ttnlltipiicem  .  vatdetatem.  Nee  mimm  ptk:  tunc 
*<  iUahi  tninm  iiegotu  habmfiey  firmis  adbncy  iblidif- 
**  que  corporibiiSy  et  faciK  ciboiy  nee  per  artem  Yolup- 
**  tatemqile  <:omipto.  '  Q^  poftquaoi  coepit,  non  ad 
^  coUendam,  fed  ad  irrit»ndam  faffiem  quaeriy  et  in" 
^  Ten tae  font  mifle  conditntisey  quibus  ariditas  excita- 
^  retiHT:-  qus^  deiideranti&us  alimenta  erant,  ooera 
•*  fimt  plehi^.  Ihde  pallor,  et  nervorum  vitia  ma- 
'^  denthmi '  tremor,  et  mtferabilior  ex  cruditatibu^ 
**  quam  ex  feme  macies.  Inde  incef ti  kbantlum  pe- 
•*  ^des,  et'femper  qnalis  ia  ipfa  ehF&tate  titobatio.  In- 
**  de  tn^  totam  ctitem  humor  admiffiis,  diftentuTque 
«*  venter,  5am  male  atfbefcit  piss  capcre,  quam  potc- 

♦*  rait. 

Vol.  II.  E 
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%  § 

495.  This  difeafe  feMora  attacks  etf- 
nuchsj  and,  when  it  does,  they  feem 

to 


**  rat.  Inde  fofiuiio  liirid^e'  bilis,  et  diecofor  vikItU!?|f 
^  tabefque  in  fe  putrefcentiuniy  et  retorti  digiti  art»^ 
*^  coHs  obrigelcentibns,  nen^orma  Gnt  {eAtu.  jacenti-* 
**  ttiDy.tbrpor  autpalpltatio  fine  itftermiffiMie  vibraiw 
^'  tiam.  Quid  capitis  vertigines  dicam  ?  Quid  ocu« 
*^  loriiDi'  atiriumque  termenta,  et  cerebri  aoftuantis  vei> 
**  minatibnes,  et  omnia,  per  quae  exoneramur  interfile 
^*  ulceribns  affeda  ?  Innnmerabilia  prerteyea  febrinm 
^*  genera,  aiiarum  in»peta  fabeuntium,  afiarlmi:  tenui 
'*'  pefie  repentiiun,.  aliaram  cum-  horrore  et  niult» 
<*- membronun  qoai&tione  venientiam?  Qfid  alios> 
<f  refer  am  innumerabiles  morbosy  fuppUcia  luxnriae  > 
^'  In^Dunes  erant  ab  iftts  malis  qui  nondum  fe  delicii» 
"^  folarerantv  qui  fibi  imperdfaant,  iibi  miniftrabantv 
^  Corpora  opere  ac  vera  Ikbore  durabant,  aut  curfn 
"  defatigatiy  aut  vQnata>  aut  tellure  verfata;  •  Erxci- 
^  piebat  illos  cibus  qui .  ni^  efiirieotibu»  placere  not> 
^  poterat.  Xtaque  nihil  opus  erat  tarn-  magna  medi-* 
'^  comm-fupeUediley  nec^tot.  ferramentis  atque  pjxi- 
^  dibns*  Simplex  erat  ex  fimplice  caufa  vaktudo* 
^*  MnltQa-morbos  multa  fercula  fecerunt»  Vide  qnao- 
*^  turn  rerum  per  nnan^.  gulam  tranfiturarum  permif- 
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I 

« 

to  b€  thofe  who  happen,  to  be  of  a  ra- 
buil  habit,  lead  an  iucjlojlent  lifei  and 
live  very  full* 

£  a  496.  The 


•'»  •  1  •  •  • 


^*  ce^t  luxQria,  tetra^m  n^vKq^p  yaftatrix.  ^  I^^elTe 
*'  eft  iUque  inter  fe  tam  diverfa  4iffid^ant.9  ,€X  baoiU 
*'  mali  dtgerantur,  aliid  alia . niMnt^bus.  ^$,  ^tfuni, 
*'  quo4  }i]ic9QAaiis  v^riufqiie.'^3(.  di&ordi  cib^ioorbus 
**  eft,  et  iUa<ex  conttariia  nalur^  partibusr^in  ei^ndem 
'V  compoUa  redjund^t*  tjode  tam  nullo  eegrotamtis 
^  genere  quam  ▼ivimud«  Maximiis  ille  m^dieoruni) 
*'•  et  bujfUs  fcientia^  condUpr»tlKsiiiiois  nee  c^piUoS  dt- 
**  fluer^  dijAtt  neo  pedes  laborap.  Atqui  ha» jam  ^t  ca- 
*'  piUis  .d^tu wtur,  et  pedibtts  mgtdi  font*  Non  muta- 
^  ta  fefBiaarum  natura«  fed  yita  eil.  Nani  ^uai  viW'^ 
^  ru^i  )iceatiam  sBquaverint^  Gorporum'qaQq»eL.Virili« 
*'  urn  vitjia.  sqoaveruat. ,.  N^  min)2ap«r  ^^UaiStf :  nen 
^«  minus  potaat,  et^  oleQ.et.inj^ro  vii»os  pr()vof:sHit. 
**  ,JE^}f^  j^^yitis  ipgefta  vifQepibiB  pier  p9  r«d4»ai^t'«t 
^*  yinujfi  om^p  vomitu  rometiuotor ;  fdque  <xiy<^  i^- 
**  du«t/ folatiuqo  ftojnacbi  a{lu}^i|i5..  J^ibM^jvero 
nee  maribos  qoidem  cefkiftfi.pati  natii.  :  DiLi^hs 
deseque  male  perdant;  adeo  p^rverfum  ^<>ntment80 
geim$  xpfipadicitisB  vuos  ine^^Uf*  Qt}idre£g0:  ni^ 
*^  randuoi  efi|  maximam  medicorum  ac  naturse  periw 

**  tiffimumi 


^s* 
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^  '496;  Tliie  gout  attacks  efpecially  men 
of  robtift  ftnd'4arjgie  -bodies,  men  of 

*       .       large 


"  tilSmum,  m  mendacio  prehendiy  com  tot  ftminx 
**  podagricas  calvas^e  fint.  BeneGcium  fexos  fiii 
'*  vidis  'pttdiA€r^t\  ^f  faia  l^skto^in  e^tuemtit, 

'^<  -dkiAhatias  imit  nidrbis  VirilibBB.  Antiqoi  medici 
**  ^efti^tent  dare  ciBUhi  fitopitis,  et  liao  falciri  venas 
^'  ciakdeMes ;  uefciebiuit  fflniem  tfotftierey  ct  diutham 

'  '^'a^grotiitioneib  1>2Aa«o  fttdoribuique  tanre';  nefcie- 
*'  blmt -cramtti  "ViiiciilOy*  brachioniaiqiiey  lateatem 
*^  vitti^  et  ift-  m^io  (eientetn,  adf  e^dOetUa  tevocare. 
1^  Notr^erat  nettt^  iirc^iiifpkeire  iiiuttaiaiiiaafioraiii 
*^  Jgeflttetarcum  €fleiit  pmcatorum.  pauciiBiita.  Nunc' 
'^'WiVeiJi  qttsctn  longe  procefleruat  fi^alsi  valetudinis? 
^  Has  'tifttras  valupiatttm  pendimii^,  uitra  «iodatn 
*^  fAScpt^  conoiipit^niA*    lonnmerftMied  ^ffefHtkorho^ 

>':^iili¥Mrk?  Coqaos  namera.  Ceflat  .dinM''ftttdHun^ 
'' ^t'iiberttKa  ptt^fefli,  fiii)e  nlla  freqaeatia,  defertis 

:^^  tti^itf  prtefid^nt^.    In  rhetoram  ac  phfldfia^orum 

^  -felMlis  foliluda  «ft.     At  ^aam  celefl>rtfs^nilia»  font  ? 

**  <jjltot{^  ^cpotDzn  focos  juvcntus  premit  ?•  Ttaajfco 

;  ^  r putiorath'  infdtdam  gr^es ;  quos  pbft- ^thifilaaa 

olfi^Mvma  alias  cub]k:tiKi^dtutneliae  expe&aot.  Tranf- 

'''*^<fA  agniiiia  ezotet<)rfitn  'pier  ttaciones  colorerque  de- 

'feripta, 
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Jarge  hfeads,  of  full  and  corpulent  ha- 
bits, and  men  whoie  &ins-  are  covert 
^ith .  a  thicker  rate  mufto(\im,  which 
gives  jacoiirfer  fijrface* 


•.     .  '  r. 


4SJ74  If,  with  the  ancient^^-wft  Dnfight 
afcertain,  by  certain  terms^  the  teuipe- 

E  3  raments 


**•  fcripta,  el  eadem  omnibus  levitas  fit,  eadem  ^- 
"  Q>8e  menfura  lanBginis,  «adein  fpeeies  capiDorum, 
^  ne  qsis  cm  reSior  fit  cotna»  crifpulis  mifceatnr. 
*'  TraQ.feo  piAorum  turbam,  tr^feo  miiuftratorun9t 
*'  per  qaos  figno  dato  ad  Inferendam  coenkm  difcurri- 
^  tur.  Sii  boQi  quantum  hominum  unus  venter  ex- 
'*  ercet!  Qnid  tu  illos  boletos,  voluptarium  venc- 
"  num,  nihil  oculti  operis  judicas  facere,  etiamfi  pras* 
'^  {entanei  non  farant  ?  Q^^id  tu  illam  seftivam  ^vem 
''  aoa  putas  callum  jecinxmbus  obducere  ?  Quid  ilia 
''  pftrea,  inertiilimam  camem,  coeno  faginatam,  nihil 
^  exUtimas  Hmofae  gravitatis  inferre  ?  Quid  illnd  fo- 
'*  ipiorum^^^arumy  pretio&m  pifcium  laniem,  non  q?€- 
^^  dis  ^ere  falfa  tabf  preecordia?  Quid  ilia  puru- 
**  lentil,  et  <|uaB  tantum  non  ab  ipfo  ignc  in  os  tranf- 
**  feruntur,  judipas  fine  noxa,  in  ipfis  vifceribus  ex- 
••  tingui?  Quam  foedi  acque  peftilentes  ruftus  funt, 
^  quantum  ^llidium  fui,  ekhalantibus  crapulam  v^- 
♦*  ;terem  ? 
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^ainehts  5f  men,  I  would  fay,  that  the 
gout  attacks  efpccially  men  of  a  cbole- 
ficthfanguine  temperament,  and  that  it 
yery  fejdom  attacks  the  purely  fanguine 
or  melancholic.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  treat  this  ipatter  wit^  due 
precifion, 

498  i  The  gout  feldom  attacks  per- 
fons  employed  in  conftant  bodily  la- 
bour, or  perfons  who  live  much  upon 
vegetable  aliment.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be 
lefs  frequent  among  thofe  people  who 
nuke  no  ufe  of  wine  or  other  fermented 
liquor§. 

499.  The  gout  does  not  commonly 
attack  men,  till  after  the  age  of  five 
and  thirty  j  and  generally  not  fill  a  Hill 
later  period.  There  are  indeed  inftan- 
ces  of  the  gout  occurring  more  early ; 
but  thefe  are  few  in  comparifbn  of  the 
|iumbers  which  agree  with  wh^t  we 
J^j^ve  given  as  the  general  rule.  When 
?  thq 


: 
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* 

the  difeafe  does  appear  early  in  life,  it 
feems  to  be  in  thofe  in  whom  the  here- 
ditary  difpofition  is  very  ftrong,  and  to 
whoni  the  remote  caufes  to  be  here- 
after mentioned  have  been  applied  itx  a 
confiderable  degree. 

500.  As  the  gout  is  a  hereditary  dif- 
eafe, and  aiFeds  efpecially  men  of  a 
particular  habit,  its  remote  caufes  may 
be  confidered  as  predifponent  ajid  oc- 
cafionaL 

501,  The  predifponent  caufe,  fo.far 
as  exprefled  by  external  appearances, 
or  by  the  general  temperament,  we 
have  already  marked ;  and  phyficians 
have  been  very  confident  in  afligning 
the  occafional  caufes ;  but,  in  a  difeafe 
depending  fo  much  upon  a  predifpofi- 
tion,  the  ailigning  occafional  caufes  niufl 
be  uncertain;  as,  in  the  predifpofed, 
the  occafional  caufes  may  not  always 
appear,  and  in  perfons  not  predifpofed, 

E  4  they 
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t&ey  may  appear  without  t0t6k.     ThU^ 
uncertainty  miitf  particnlstrly  affed  th^ 
.caf<?  of  the  goutj  but  I  fhall  oifet  S;^hat' 
app<;ars  to  trie  the  moil  probable  OM  the 
fubjeal  ■  .         ' 

►    •  •      •  •  -  •  . 

502.  The  pccafional  caufes  of  the 
gout  feeih  to  be  of  t>^o  kinds,  f'itft, 
thofe  which  indiice  &  plethbjric  ttafe  6B 
the  body.  iSecoiidly,  thofe  which.  In 
plethoric  habits,  indufce  a  itate  of  d?- 
bility, 

•     :    J.  '      * 

56  i.  Of  the  firft  kihd  are  a  feden- 
tary  ihdolen.t  manner  of  life,  a  full 
diet  of  animal  food,  arid  the  lar^fe  lil^ 
of  wine  and  othfcr;  fermentied  liquors. 
Thefe  circtimttailcbs  coniuionly  pre- 
cede the  difeaife';  and  if  there  ft'oul4 
be  any  doubt  of  thbir  power  of  jf)!rodui- 
cihg  it,  the  fadl;  ho^Vevfer,  will  be  rfen-. 
(Jered  fufRciently  probable  by  ijrhii  his 
been  obfetved  in  498. '  ' 


2 

i 


504.  O^ 
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5044  Of  the  fecond  kiflid  of  occafioli- 
al  caiifds  wbich  induce  debility  are,  ei- 
cefs  xh  ienery  *  5  ihtfemperauce  \tl  thd 
ufe  of  iotoxigatipg  liquors  fj   indige- 

flion, 


•    -  -  •        »    -  * 

•  Why  excels  of  yenery  fho^d  bci  a  ca^c  of  gout, 
has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  medical  writers, 
and  variousr  eafons  have  been  jgiv<^n  ;why  it  ihould 
produce  fuch  an  efie£l:.  There  is  not  the  leaft  doabf 
of  the  faA,  though  fome  authors  have  ventured  to 
deny  it»  and  have  ^^cluded  the  exceis  of  venery  from 
being  a  caufe  of  gout* 

II  produces  gout  not  primiM^y)  l^ut  fecondarily^  if 
I  may  be  allowc^d  die  expreffien^  by  Inducing  a  gene- 
ral ftate  bf  debility^  and  by  weakening  the  power  of 
digeftiouy.  both,  of  whicl^  circtimHaoaiceS  are  caufesof 
the  gout. 


f  By  intemperate  drinking  tSc  iftioh  of  the  fto- 
Mach'ailii  bowels  bedbmes  tiktrenlKeiy  feeble  and  lah- 
^V  if  it  lie  ^ot  .<(i9hdlfjr  dettro^rf^  whence  continual 
iifd%eMoki&;te-^hicJk  the  origih  of  the  gout  is  Wri* 
bated. 


■»» 
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ftion,  produced  cither  by  the  quantity 
pr  quality  of  aliments  *  ^  much,  appli- 
cation to  (ludy  or.  birfinefsf ;  night- 
watch- 


•  Both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  aliments 
may  produce  indigefiion  :  and  hence  the  indulging  in 
too  great  si' quantity  of  aliment^  as  well  is  in  that 
xvhich  is  of  an  incRgeftible ,  nature,  are  fecondary 
c^ufes  of  title  gout,  viz.  caufes  which  induce  a  ftate  of 
debility.         '  ^ 


•)-  Much  application  to  ftudy  may  doubtlefs  induce 
indigeftion,  and  thus  increafe  the  general  flate  of  de-^ 
bility :'  it  is  not,  however,  by  intenfe  dudy,  or  deep 
thinking  merelyi  that  men  grow  pale  amid  their 
books,  but  by  the  tedentary  life  which  ftudious  ,men 
generally  lead,  and  >  the  untimely  lucubrations  in 
which  they  inconfiderately  indulge. 

Much  application  to  bufinefs  can  only  be  an  oc- 
pafionalcaufe.of  the  gout,  wh^n  the bufineis  requires 
a  fed^ntary  aodinaftive  life*,  but;  as  m  oft  bufinefs 
T^uir^s  a£tivity,  attention  to  ibufioflk  is  f5ldom:,tl^ 
caufe  of  gout.  *  .i 
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watching* ;  excdEve  evacuations  f ;  the 
ceafing  of  ufual  labour  X  ?  the  fudden 
change  from  a  full  to  a  very  (pare  diet  §; 
the  large  ufe  of  acids  and  acefcents  || ; 

and. 


*  The  want  of  fleep  is  always  a  caofe  of  indigc* 
ftion,  and  increafes  debilitj  more  perhaps,  when  car- 
ried CO  exoelsy  than  anj  other  of  the  circnmftances 
mentioned  bj  the  author, 

t  That  large  evacuations  induce  debilitj  is  fuffi* 
ciently  evident* 

X  Nothing  more  tfeSually  promotes  digeftion  than 
proper  exercife ;  the  leaving  off  accuftomed  labour 
mud  therefore  neceifatilj  induce  indigeftioni  and  con- 
fluent debility. 

{  Why  this  induces  debility  is  evident.  See  note 
on  article  ^^. 

II  That  acidsy  by  impairing  the  digeltive  powers 
,of  the  fionxachy  may  produce  debility,  is  what  every 
pra^tioner  allows, 
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^Mdy  laftljT,  ««ld  ^  a^^ied  to  the  lower 

tKttemities.  ::  >  : 


505.  The  iitft  (^031)  feem  td  aft  by 
increaiing  the  predilpofition.  The  laft 
(504,)  are  commonly  the  exciting 
caufes,  both  of  the  firft  attacks,  and  of 

the  repetitions  of  the  difeafe. 

•  .  •  •  • 

506.  tt  is  an  inflammatory  affedlion 
of  fome  of  the  joints  which  efpecially 
conftitutes  what  we  call  a  paroxyfin  of 
the  gout.  This  fometimes  comes  on 
fiiddenly  without  fany  warning,  but  is 
generally  preceded  by.  fcyeral  fymp- 
toms ;  fiich  as  the  ceafihg  of  a  (weat-* 
ing  which  the  feet  had  been  commonly 
affeded  with  before  3  and  unufual  cold- 

nefs 


^  How  cold,  thus  applied,  can  produce  a  ftate  of 
^ebilitjr,  is  not  very  evident.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  bccafioaal  caufes  of  gout,  aS  experience  fufficiently 
teftifies.  • 
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nefs  of  the  £eet  and  Iq^s  j  ^,  fr^ue9( 
numbnci^^  altematimg  i^it)i  a  ieniib  tof 
pripkling  aipQg  the  t^le.^  the  |ov* 
er  extireitiUk^  3  &(8qi]^ep£  craooixs  of  tib« 
a^ufcles  ^f  >i{he  legs;  and  a^  unuinfti 
turjjefcenoe  rof  the  yeint; . ; 


507.  While  thefe  fymptoms  take 
plscce  Jn  the  tewer  estremities^  <he 
whole  :body  is  ^flEec^fcod .  fvith  ifeme  idis*^ 
grce  t>f  t<«|}€ar  and  Uogoor,  md  tt|r# 
fuDidtoostif  fthe;itoiaKach.  in  p^rtwidair 
are  sQQsre^.or  Jafsf  diAurbed^  IUhe  (^o^ 
tite  is  idifnioiiked,  aod :  flatnfenoj^j^  >ar 
other i^^iopt^aras of  isidigeftidii^  arefei^i 
Thefe  lym^oms,  and^thoie  of  o'^oS^ 
tak<e  plae^  tfi9r  &i^er3il  da^i^;  CoinaefiiQai^s 
for  a  ?j^iaifci^rtwoi':li)efilitft.a 
com^s  ;q^;:  :buti:sCM6tmo)[d^^  sipohakfa^ 
My  imxn^i^it^lf  piwiiedii^  k:>  abr>:aipu 
petite  j;>GGaiiBS$  rgnekterjifaaiiridiiaL    n  r 

« 

commonly 


♦ 
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commonly  in  the  ipring,  and  fbon^r  of 
later  according  as  the  vernal  heat  fuc- 
ceeds  fboher  or  later  to  the  wintef'^s 
cold  5  ai>d  pterhapB  fooner  or  later  alfo 
according  ai'  the  body  may  happen  to 
be  more  or  left  expofed  4C0  the  viciili- 
tudes  of  heat  and  cold. 


r      ■  . 


$0^.  The  attacks  are  fometimes  felt 
firft  in  the  Evening,  but  more  common- 
iy.  about  two  or  three  6' clock  of  the 
morning,,  ^  The,  par  ox  yfm  begins  with 
a  pain  affe£kJng- ^ofte  foot:,i  raoft  con^^ 
monlyin  the.  ball  or  firft^. joint  of  the 
great  toe^  bdt  fpmetimes  in  other  parts 
of  the  foot.  1  .With  the  coming  on  of 
thisi  pain,  ther^  is  commonly  more  or 
lefs  of  a  cold  ildiriring,  »rhich,  as  the 
pain  increales^  graidnally  ceafe^,  and  is 
£^ceeded  by  a  hot  ftage  of  pyrexia, 
which  condnbes  for  the  iame  time 
with  the  pain  itfelf.  From  the  firft  at- 
tack, the  pain  becomes  by  degitees 
more  Yiolent^  s^nd  continues  in  this  flate 
: .  with 
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with  great  reflleflhers  of  the  whole  bo- 
dy, till  acxt 'm?duighti  after  which  it 
gradually  remits ;  and  after  it  has  con- 
tinued for  twdhty-foiirhoui's  from  the 
commencement  of  the  firft' attack,  it 
commonly  ceafes  very  entirely,  and, 
with  the  coming  on  of  a 'gentle  fiv^eat, 
allows  the  patient  to  fall  afleep.  The 
patient,  upon  coming  out'  of  this  fleep 
in  the  moVning,  finds  the  pained  part 
affeded  with  fome  redneis  and  fwell- 
ing,  which,  after  having  continued 
fome  days,  gradually  abate. 

510.  When  '  a  parbxyfth  •  has  thus 
come  on,  although  the  violent  pain  af- 
ter twenty-fotir  hours  be  confiderably 
abated,  the  patient  is  not  entirely  re- 
lieved from'  it.  For  fome  days  he  has 
every  evening  a  return  of  more  con- 
fidcrable  pain  and  pyrexia,  and  which 
continue  with  more  or  lefs  violence 
till  morning.  After  continuing  in  this 
taanner  for  fcveral  days/ the  difeafe 

fpmetimes 
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j^^^ietimes  gops  .^nturdly  offj  not.  jtp  ye- 
<^ni  tiU  after  a  lc«Dg  imerv«J. . 

.  .^511.,  When  the  d  ^fte?c  haying 

4^us  rejooamedforfom^  tinae  in  a  joint, 
j?^es  -yexy  ex^ti^rely,  it  g.epex:ally  leayes 
tljie  pprfon  ,in  .vexy  perfed  health,^  .e.n- 
jpying^reater  j^fe  .and  ajjacrity  in  %hp 
f\w£tiQm  ojf ,  hoth  body  ^xld  mind  than 
Jie  had  fpr  a.  |ong  .^me .  htf Qrc  expep- 
encpd.  ^.  .  ;. 

512.  At  the;hegipniBgi)^thedireaf€, 
the  returns  of  it  are  foxrie times  only 
<>nce  in:th;ccie-9r  four  ye*rs  :  but,  ,after 
..firai^  time,  the  interyals-^he^         ihprt- 
er,  and  t^^aij:^c^  hecopjeanp.uai,j. af- 
terwards rthf^ft^opie  twic^  ejach  ye^r, 
.aB[d  at  iength^epi^r  feyp^  tinjkes.cj.n- 
J^l»g    the.  :s^pl^    coijxfe.^pf  ..aumn^^^ 
.printer,  and  fpMng.j  .^d>s  ^t  rhajpppRs 
jthat,  when  thp .  fits  are  ^ff^quent, ,  the 
,  J>arc>xyfras . Ijf^omes  alfo  longer,  ,fo,  in 

the  adv^npe4  ij^ate  of  t^e  difeafe,  ,the 
;  patient 
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|)atient  is  hardly  ever  tolerably  free 
from  it,  except  perhaps,  for  two  or 
three  months  in  fummer* 

513.  The  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  is 
alfo  marked  by  the  parts  which  it  af- 
fefts.  At  firft,  it  commonly  aileds 
one  foot  only  j  afterwards  every  paro- 
xyfin  afieds  both  feet^  the  one  after 
the  other  |  and,  as  the  difeafe  continues 
to  rfecur,  it  not  only  affefts  both  feet 
at  once,  but  after  having  ceafed  in  the 
foot  which  was  fecondly  attacked,  re^ 
turtis  again  into  the  foot  firft  afFeded, 
and  perhaps  a  fecond  time  alfo  into  the 
other.  Its  changes  of  place  are  not 
only  from  one  foot  to  the  bther,  but 
alfo  from  the  feet  into  other  joints, 
cfpecially  thofe  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  3  fo  that  there  is  hardly  a 
joint  of  the  body  that  is  not,  on  one 
occafion  or  other,  afledted.  It  fonxe- 
times  afieds  two  different  joints  at  the 
fame  time ;  but  more  commonly  it  is 

Vol.  II.  F  fevere 
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fevere  in  a  fingle  joint  only,  and  pafles 
fucceffiyely  from  one  joint  .to  another  5 
fo  that  the  patient' s.afilicaion  is  often 
protraded  for  a  long  time. 

;  514.  When  the  djfeafe  has  often  re- 
turfted,  and  the  paroxyTms  have  be- 
come very  freqijicqt,  the:  p4in$  are  com- 
monly lefs  yiol^pt  than  theytaWere  at 
firfl:^  hut  the  patient  is  nao?e  aile^ied 
.  with  ficknefs,  And  the  other  fymptows 
of  the  atonic  gont,  which  ihall  be  here- 
after mentioned. 

515,  After  the  firft  paroxyfms  of  the 
difeafe,^  the  joints  which  ha^e  been  af- 
feded  are  entirely  reftored  to  their 
.  former  fupplenefs  and  ftrength :  but  af- 
ter the  difeafe  has  recurred  very  often, 
the  joints  aifecSled  do  neithex  fo  fud- 
flenly  nor  fo  entirely  recover  their  for- 
mer flate,  but  continue  weak  and  fliiF^ 
and  thefe  efFe^  at  length  pjpoceed  to 

fuch 
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motion  altogetfaeir. 

gjjp.  -Jgi  paauy  pejibp^,  but  not  ip  all, 
aft^r.tjie  jiifeaf^  fcgs  frcqaeptly  recur- 
red,, .c^npi^QtipDis  of  a  chalky  %atafe  are 
^;iriiied  upon  tfeie  outfide  of  the  jointjs, 
ai|4  for  the  mpft  ;part  imm^diifttdly  un- 
der th^  ikio.  rTh^  matter  fee»>5  to  be 
d€jK)fited  at  firft  iij  at  fluid  form,  but 
aftei5y?firds  becogie^  dry  arid  firm.  Ifi 
i(heir;dry  flat?,  thefe  cpncretipjis  are  a 
friable  earthy  fubilance,  very  entirely 
feluble  m  a^ids-  After  they  hATe  been 
forfoed,  they  contribute,  with  other 
GiJCcufjift^fiQes,  to  deftroy  the  motion  of 
the  joint. 

•517.  In  moft  perfons  who  have  la- 
boured npder  the. gout  fpr  majny  years, 
a  nephritic  ^f{^(^ t on  comqsQi),  ^nd  dif- 
covi^rs  itfelf  by  Si\l  the  fy mptpms  .which 
ufually  :?ttend  calculous  jconcretioflis  in 
the  kidney^^  apd  which  we  fliftU  have 

F  2  occafion 
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occafion  to  defcribe  in  another  place* 
All  that  is  iKecefTary  to  be  obferved 
here  is,  that  the  nephritic  afledion  al- 
ternates \vith  patroxyfins  of  the  gout, 
and  that  the  two  affe<SHons,  the  ne- 
phritic and  the  gouty,  are  hardly^ver 
prefect  at  the  fame  time.  This  alfo 
may  be  obferved,  that  children  of  gouty 
or  nephritic  parents,  commonly  inherit 
one  or  other  of  thefe  difeafes;  but 
whichever  may  have  been  the  princi- 
pal .difeafe  of  the  parent,  Ibme  of  the 
children  have  the  one,  and  fome  the 
other.  In  fome  of  them,  the  nephritic 
afFedHon  occurs  alone,  without  any  gout 
fupervening;  and  this  happens  to  be 
frequently  the  cafe  of  the  female  off- 

fpring  of  gouty  parents. 

•  .  '  • . 

518,  In  the  whole  of  the  hiftory  al- 
ready given,  I  have  defcribed  the  mofl 
Common  form  of  the  difeafe;  aqd 
which  therefore,  however  diverfified  in 
the  manner  I  have  faid,  may  be  ftill 

called 
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called  the  regular  ftate  of  t\\e  %<>\xt. 
Upon  occafion,  however,  the  difeacfe  aC- 
futnes .  difFerent  >  appearance^  ^'j ;  but,-^3 
I  fuppofe  the  difeafe  to  depend  .^always 
upon  a.  certain  diathefis  or  difppfition 
of  the  fyftem;  fo  every  appearance 
which  we  can  perceive  to  depend  uppn 
that  fame  difpofition,  I  ftillrconfider  as 
afymptomand  caufe  of  thefgout.  ,Th^; 
principal  circunaftance  in  what  we  terin 
the  Regular  Gout,  is  the  inflammatory 
affedlion  of  the  joints ;  and,  whatever 
fymptoms  we  can  perceive  to  be  oojv- 

F  3  m^^d 


*  Thefe  different, appearances  wliicU  the  goiit  ai- 
fumes,  are  extremely  unlike  the  regular  gout  ab6V« 
defcribed:  thie  young  prafiitioxier  ought  therefoz:^  tp 
pay  peculiar  attention  to,  thetOf  that  When  he  ob.T 
ferves  them  ia  patients,  he  may  not  think  them 
fymptoms  of  other  difeafes/or  even  miflake  them 
for  primary  difeafes.  Errors  of  this 'kind'  are  fre^ 
quently  6bmmirt«d  by  ignofaiit  pt^&itioners,  to  their 
own  difcredit  and  the  danger  pf  tbeir  pationt,'^  Ufi?« 
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TutGitA  'M\x\\j  Of  t6  depead  tipon^  thct 
cKrfpofitfdd'  ^Icfa  ^t^ddtfGes  that  idfl^m- 
piato^y'afiedipn^  bat  ^khoat  its  taking 
I^ace,'  o^  bdng  f>refejit  att  the  fanie- 
time,  we  name  the  Irtegutat  Gmt^ 

t         . 

5J?9J  €^  fuch  ^rregdlajf  gcfti^  thew 
^e  th^efe  differ  Ant  ftfftesjr  tr&kh  I  Aaime 
jthe  ^?/(?;?V,  the  rdtracedem  and  the  ^zrgA 

pl^ed  g6ut.  • 

'■        .    •     ■  * 

ff2d.  The  atonic  ftate  is  when,  t&e- 
gotrty  diathefis  prevails  in  the  fyftera^ 
i^ilt/from  certain  caufes,  does  not  pro- 
duce the  inflammatory  afleftion  of  the 
joints.  In  this  cafe,  the  morbid  fymp- 
tonis  which  appear  are  chieilj  affec- 
tioesoof  the  ilonaachj  fuch  as  lofs  of 
a-ppetitey  indigeftidn,   and   its-  various 

circum^ances  ctf  fieknefs,  fiaufea,  vo- 
miting,  flatulency,  acid  eruaktions,  and 
pains  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach. 
Tbcfe  fymptoms  are  frequeatly  accom- 
panied wfth  pates^  and  craffips'in  fere- 

r4 
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ral.parts-pf  the  trunk, rand  the  upper 
extremities  of  body>  which  are  relier 
ved  by.thi^^difcharge  of  wind  from  the- 
ftomachi-   Together  with  thefe  affec- 
tioas  /of :  the.  ftbmach,  there  c omtnonly 
oceurs  a  .coftivenefs  j  but  fometimes  a 
loofeuefs'  with  colic: pains, *    Thefe  af- 
fedipns  of  the  aUme^Kary  canal   are' 
oftehatteiided  with  all  the  fymptomf 
of  hypochondriafis  j    as   dejeftipn'  of 
mind,  a  conftant  and  anxiptis  attentioxi 
to  the  flighteft  feelings,. an  imaginary 
aggravat4ort;of  thefe,  aod  an  apprebet^i^ 
fion  of  danger  from  them. 

In  the  fame  atonic  gout,  the  vifcera 
of  the~  thorix  alft>*;are.  fometimes  af- 
fedled^  and  palpitations,  faintings,  and 
afthma,  occur.  ;  .. 

In  the:  head-  alfo  occur,  headachs, 
gIddinefe,:apopledlic  and'  paralytic  af- 
fedions. : 


' » « »     » 
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521.  When    the    feveral    fymptoms* 
now  mentioned  occur  in  habits  having 
the  marks  of  a  gouty  difpofition,  this 
mdy  be  fufpeded  to  have  laid  the  ifouif- 
dation  of  them ;  and  efpecially  when 
either,  in*  fuch  habits,  a  manlfeft  ten- 
dency  to  the    inflammatory   aflfedion 
has  formerly  appeared  >  or  when  the 
fymptoms   Mentioned   are    intermixed 
with,  and  are  relieved  by,  fome  degrees 
of    the.  inflammatory   gout.     In  fuch 
cafes  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  con- 
fidering  the   whole  as  a  ftate  of  the 
gout. 

522^.'  Another  ftate  of  the  difeafe  I 
name  the  retrocedent  gout.  This  occurs 
when  an  inflammatory  ftate  of  the 
joints  has,  in  the  ufual  manner,  come 
on,  but  whiph,  without  ^rifing  to  the 
ordinary  degree  of  pain  and  inflam- 
mation, or,  at  leaft,  without  thefe  con- 
tinuing fox  the  ufual  time,  and  rece- 

4in§ 
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ding  gradually  in  the  ufual  manner, 
they  fuddenly  and  entirely  ceafe,  while 
fome  internal  part  becomes  ailedted. 
The  internal  part  moft  commonly  af- 
fedied  is  the  ftomach,  which  is  then 
affedled  with  anxiety,  ficknefs,  vomit- 
ing, or"  viofent  painj  but  fometimes  the. 
internal  part  is  the  heart,  which  gives 
occafion  to  a  fyncope  j  fometimes  it  is 
the  lungs  which  are  affedled  with  aflh- 
ma ;  and  fometimes  it  is  the  head,  gi- 
ving occafion  to  apoplexy  or  palfy.  In 
all  thefe  cafes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fymptoms  being  all  a  part  of 
fame  difeafe,  however  different  the  af- 
fedliori  may  feem  to  be  in  the  parts 
which  it  attacks. 

523.  The  third  flate  of  irregular 
gout,  which  we  name  the  mijplaced/h 
when  the  gouty  diathefis,  inflead  of 
producing  the  inflammatory  afFedion 
of  the  joints,  produces  an  inflamma- 
tory afFedion  of  fome  internal  part, 

find 
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and  which'  a^ears'from  the  fame  fy mp 
toms  . tbax.  attend-  the:  inflamraation  of 
tlio£e  gsurts  ari^gi  from  other  Q.aufes. 

Whetlier  tbe  .gx>uty  diatbefis.  does 
ever  prodoce' fucb  ixi£lamtnatioiK  of  trhj& 
interlial  parts^;  withiout  haying^  firil 
produced*  it  in  tbe  j|Oints,;Or  i£^^  the  in- 
^ammatioQ  of  the  internal  parts  be  aU 
vrayp  a*  translation  froiathe  jpints;  pre- 
vioruilyafiecft-^d^  i  dare  not  determine  5 
bat,,  even  fuppo(ii?g  t^e  latter  to  be  al- 
ways the  cafe,  I;  think  the  difierence- 
of  the  dfffcdsi(Mrp£  the  internal/ part 
mud'  Aili  diftinguiih  thenaifplaced  from, 
what  I  have  named  the  Retrocedent 
Gout. 


/  t         VI 


524.  What  internal  parts  may  be  af- 
jfeiSed  by  the  mifplaced  gout  f  ca^not 
precifely  fay,  becaufe  I  have  never 
met:  with  any  cafes  of  the  niifplaccd 
gout  in  my  practice ;  ai]fd  I  find  no 
q^fos  of  it  diftindly  markad.-  by  pra<Sti- 

a         ..  r-    .  cal 

1.    >..-».      .'^ 
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cal  writers,!  exc^ept  that  of  pneuitiomc 

ijaflainifaatioA.     -\ 

•  •     •     , 

525-,.  There  are  two  camfes  of  a  trarof- 
l^«edi gout;  the  d&e^ of  which  is  in  af^ 
fe£ti:on  of  the  neck  of  the  bkd<ier> 
produc aig  pawi^:  flrangiiary ; '  atid  a  can 
tai^hUB^  vtsfied^ :  The  whet  is  :an  affec-^ 
tioft  of"  the  #^iatfi,'  foiftefimes  by  pai» 
aiJond  in-  that  part,  a«d.  foraetimes  by 
haemorrhoidal  fwellings  th«re*  Itf  gGu-» 
ty  perfons,  I  have  known  fuch  2ifftc- 
tio^S;"*klrfl^tee  with>  itti3a*ttmitofy  aft 
feiaioiis  of' Vhei  jfoiilts  :  Bnt  v^hetHet  to 
refer  tbeic  aiAe^idns  to^  the  retrotedent 
or  to  the  raifplaced  ;gbut^  P  will  rifot 
prefume  to  determine. 

526.  Ftoto  the  hifloty  which  I  have 
now  delivered?  of  the  gotit,  I  thinfe  it 
may  be  difteriied  under  all  its  rafiieas 
ap|)earailces/  It  is,  however,  eoairabri- 
ly  fttppdfedv  that  there  a¥e  cafe^  in 
^hich  it  ma^;^  be  difficult  t(>  diftmguifh 

gout 
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gout  from  rheumatifm,  and  it  is  poflible 
there  may  be  fuch  cafes  :  but,  for  the 
moft  part,  the  two  difeafes  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhfed  with  more  certainty  by  ob- 
ferving  the  pi^edifpofitioh,  the  ante- 
cedents, the ;  parts  afFecJied,  the  recur- 
rences of.  the  difeafe,.  and  its  connec- 
tion  with  .  the  other  parts  of  the  fy- 
ftem;  which  circumftances,;  for  the 
moft  parj.,r- appear  very  differently  in 
the  two  difeaCes,     ;       ... 


,  ,  -  -  r  *"       ' 


.  527*  WMhti^ipeH  to  the  gout,  .our 
next  bufinefs  is  to  inveftigate  its  proxi- 
mate c;aufe;  which/niuft'^a  jcji^cult 
taik,  apd  I  attempt  it  with  fpme  diffi- 
dence. 

,528.  Upon-  the  fubjec^,  tj>e  opinion 
which  has  generally  prevailed  is,  that 
the  gout  depends  upon  a  certain  mor- 
bific matter,  always  prefent  in:  the  bo- 
fjy;  and  that. this  mat;tjer,, by. certain 
Cauftsj  thrown  uppnithe  joints  or  other 

parts, 
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parts,  produces  the  feveral  phenomena 
of  the  difeafe. 

529.  This  do<9:r5tae,  however  ancient 
and  general,  appears  to  me  very  doubt- 
ful; for, 

Firft,  There  is  no  dired  evidence  of 
any  morbific  matter  being  prefent  in 
perfons  difpofed  to  the  gout.  There  are 
no  experiments  or  obfervations  which 
fhew  that  the  blood,  or  other  humours 
of  gouty  perfons,  are  in  any  refpe<Sl 
different  from  thofe  of  other  perfons. 
Previous  to  attacks  of  the  gout,  there 
appear  no  marks  of  any  morbid  flate 
of  the  fluids;  for  the  difeafe  generally 
attacks  thofe  perfons  who  have  enjoyed 
•the  moft  perfed  health,  and  appear  to 
be  in  that  ftate  when  the  difeafe  comes 
on.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  difeafe, 
a  peculiar  matter  indeed  appears  in 
gouty  perfons,  (516.);  but  this,  which 
does  not  appear  in  every  inflance,  and 

which 
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which  appears  ojaly.afti^r  the  difeafe 
has  fubfifted  for  a  long  tifne,  feenis 
manifeflly  to  be  the  effed,  not  the 
eaufe  of  ibe  dileaCe*  fwrthtr,  though 
tli^re  be  ^c/enain  Acrtds  -which j  tftktjn  ;ifi- 
to  the  body,  feem  to  excite  the  gcut 
(504.),  it  is  probable  that  thefe  acrids 
operate  pjhorwife  in  exi:ijipg  the  ^l(- 
eafe,  than  by  siSht^lf^  ihfi  naaterial 
caufe  of  it.  In  general,  therefore, 
there  is  pp:proof  of  any  mofHfic  flat- 
ter beingrtbje  t^aufe  of  the  gput. 

Secondly,  The  fuppo^tipns  concern- 
ing the  partic\ilar  nature  of  the  fnat- 
ter  producing  the  gout,  have  be.en  fo 
various  and  fo  contradi<9:pry  to  jQach 
^  other,  as  to  allow  us  to  conclude,  thftt 
there  is  truly  no  proof  of  the  exiftence 
of  any  of  them«  Withrpiped  to  ma- 
ny of  th^fe  fuppofitions,  they  are  fo 
inconiift^nt  with  chemiical  j^Upfopby, 
and  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  oeco- 

jQomy, 
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nomy,  ifliat  they  anufi  /h€  entirely  Te- 

jeded. 

Thirdly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  mor- 
bifie  matter  being  the  caufe  of  the  gout^ 
is  Jiot  cGn£iAent  with  the  phenomena 
af  the  difeafe,  particularly  with  its  fre- 
quent and  (iidden  tranflations  from. one 
part  to  another. 

« 

Fourthly,  The  rfuppofition  is  farther 
rendered  improbable  by  this,  tdiat,  if 
a  morbific  matter  did  exift,  its  opera- 
tion  fhould  be  Similar  in  tthe  jfeveral 
parts  which  it  attacks;  whereas  it 
feenifS  to  be  very  -different,  being  fti- 
mulant  and  exciting  inflammation  *  in 
the  joints,  but  fedatiye  and  deftroying 
the  tone  in  the  ftomach  :  Which,  upon 
die  fuppofition  pf  particular  matter 
adlitjg  in  both  cafes,  is  not  tx)  :be  ex- 
plaitted  by  any  diilerence  in  the  par t^ 
aff^Aed. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  Some  fads,  alleged  in  proof 
of  a  morbific  matter,  are  not  fufEcient- 
ly  confirmed,  fuch  as  thofe  which 
would  prove  the  difeafe  to  be  contagi- 
ous. There  is,  however,  no  proper  evi- 
dence of  this,  the  fads  given  being  not 
only  few,  but  exceptionable  j  and  the 
negative  obfervations  are  innumerable. 

Sixthly,  Some  arguments  brought  in 
favour  of  a  morbific  matter,  are  found- 
ed upon  a  miflaken  explanation.  The 
difeafe  has  been  filppofed  to  depend  up- 
on a  morbific  matter,  becaufe  it  is 
hereditary.  But  the  inference  is  not 
}uft:  for  mofi:  hereditary  difeafes  do 
not  depend  upon  any  morbific  mat- 
ter, but  upon  a  particular  conforma- 
tion of  the  ftrudure  of  the  body^ 
tranfmitted  from  the  parent  to  the  ofK- 
fpring;  and  this  laft  appears  to  be  par* 
ticularly  the  cafe  in  the  gout.  It  may 
be  alfo  obferved,  that  hereditary  diP 

eafesj^ 
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Safes,  depending  tipon  a  morbific  mat- 
ter, always  appear  much  tnore  early  m 
life  than  the  gout  commonly  does. 

Seventhly,  The  filppofition  of  a  mor* 

« 

bific  matter,  being  the  fcaufe  of  the 
gout,  has  been  hitherto  ufel6fs,  as  k 
has  not  fiiggefted  any  fiiGCefsfbi  infe-  ' 
thod  of  cure.  Particular  fufypofitions 
haveofteri  corruf)ted  the  practice,  and 
have  frequently  led  from  thofe  views 
whieh  might  be  trfefiil,  and  from  that 
practice  which  experience  had  ap- 
proved.  Further,  though  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  a  morbific  tnattet  has  been  ge- 
nerally received,  it  has  been  as  gene- 
rally negfedted  in  pradice.  When 
the  gout  has  afFedted  the  fl:oniacIi,  no- 
body thinks  of  coi*re(fting  the  matter 
fuppofed  ta  be  prefent  there,  but  mere- 
ly of  reftoringthe  tone  of  the  ftioving 
fibres. 


C     •//  ' 


•  (  ■  • 

Eighthly,  The  fuppofitiori  of  a  mor- 
bific* matter  is  quite  fuperfluous  :  for  it 
Vol.  II.  G  explains 
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explains  nothing,  without  fuppofing 
that  ntiatter  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
flate  of  the  moving  powers ;  and  a 
change  in  the  ftate  of  the  moving 
powers,  produced  by  other  caufes,  ex- 
plains every  circumftance,  without  the 
fuppofition  of  a  morbific  matter  :  and, 
to  this  purpofe,  it  may  be  obferved^ 
that  many  of  the  caufes  (504.)  exci- 
ting the  ^lout,  do  not  operate  upon  the 
flate  of  the  fluids,  but  diredly  and 
folely  upon  that  of  the  moving  powers- 

Laflly,  The  fuppofition  of  a  mor- 
bific matter  is  alfo  fiiperfluousf  be- 
caufe,  without  any  fuch  fuppofition,  I 
think  the  difeafe  can  be  explained  in  a 
manner  more  confiflent  with  its  phe- 
nomena, with  the  laws  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  and  with  the  method  of  cure 
which  jexperience  has  approved. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  this  explana- 
tion ;  but  before  entering  upon   it^  I 
3  mufl 
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muft  premife  fome    general    obferva^ 
tions. 

530.  The  firft  obfervation  is,  that 
the  gout  is  a  difeafe  of  the  whole  fy- 
ftem,  or  depends  upon  a  certain  gene- 
ral conformation  and  ilate  of  the  bo^ 
dyj  which  manifeftly  appears  from 
the  fads  mentioned  from  (494.  to  497.) 
But  the  general  ftate  of  the  fyftem  de- 
pends  chiefly  upon  the  flate  of  its  pri- 
mary moving  powers;  and  therefore 
the  gout  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  chiefly 
an  aflfcdlon  of  thefe. 

531.  My  fecond  obfervation  is,  that 
the  gout  is  manifeftly  an  aflfedion  of 
the  nervous   fyftem  *j    in  which   the 

G  2  primary 


*  Boerbaavct  after  defcribing^the  difeafe,  fajs, 
Aphoriftn,  1262.  ''  From  all  which  it  appears,  that 
^  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  gout  is  a  vitiated  Itate 

•*  of 
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primary  moving  powers  of  the  whole 
fyftem  are  lodged.  The  occafional  or 
exciting  caufes  (504.)  are  almoft  all 
fuch  as  ad  diredly  upon  the  nerves  and 
nervous  fyflem;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  fymptoms.  of  the  atonic  or  re- 
trocedent  gout,  are  manifeftly  afibdlions 
of  the  fame. fyftem,  (520*  and  522.). 
This  leads  us  to  feek  for  an  explanation 
of  the  whole  of  the  difeafe  in  the  laws 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  particularly 
in  the .  changes  which  n^y  hapqpen  ior 
the. balance  of  its  feveral  parts. 

532..  My 


•> 


-  \ 


bt  the  moil  minute,  ^ncl  confequentlj  nervous  vef- 
fels  of  the  body ;  and  alfo  of  that  fluid  which 
frows  through  the  nerves."  Whence  it  appears^ 
that  this  idea  which  Dr  Cullen  propofed  as  new  and 
peculiar  to  hlmfelF,  had  long  before  been  advanced 
by  Boerhaavc,  from  \rtiom  alfo  it  prtibiably  brigina- 
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532;  My  third  obfervation  is,  that 
the  ftomach^  which  has  fo  univerfal  a 
confent  with  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  is 
the  internal  part  that  is  the  moft  fre- 
quently, and  often  very  confiderably, 
affe<^ed  by  the  gout.  The  paroxyfms 
of  the  difeafe  are  commonly  preceded 
by  an  afFeftion  of  the  ftomach  (507.)) 
many  of  the  exciting  caufes  (504.)  a6l 
firft  upon  the  ftomach ;  and  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  atonic  and  retrocedent 
gout  (526.  and  522.)are  moft  common- 
ly and  <:hiefly  affedions  of  the  fame 
organ.  This  obfervation  leads  us  to 
remark,  that  there  is  a  balance  fublift- 
ing  between  the  ftate  of  the  internal 
and  that  of  the  external  parts  j  and, 
in  particular,  that  the  ftate  of  the  fto- 
mach is  connedled  with  that  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts  (44.)>  ft>.  ]that  tbe  ftate  of 
tone  in  the  one  may  be^cemrannica^ 
to  the  othCT,  -      ' 

G3       '  •   533.  Thefe 
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533.  Thefe  obfervations  being  pre- 
mifed,  I  fliall  now  offer  the  following 
pathology  of  the  gout  *. 

In  fome  perfons  there  is  a  certain 
vigorous  and  plethoric  ftate  of  the  (y- 
ftem  (496.),  which,  at  a  certain  period 
of  life,  is  liable  to  a  lofs  of  tone  in  the 
extremities  (499.  506.)  This  is  in 
fome  meafure  communicated  to  the 
whole  fyftem,  but  appears  more  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fundtiqns  of  the  ftomach 
(507,)  When  this  lofs  of  tone  occurs 
while  the  energy  of  the  brain  flill  re- 
tains its  vigour,  the  vis  medicatrix  na- 
tiirge  is  excjted  to  jreftore  the  tone  of 

the 


*  In  the  perufal  of  this  patholagj  of  the  goat,  we 
pannot  but  admire  *  the  iQgeniiity  of  the  author  in 
forming  a  theory ;  and  at  the  lame  time,  th^  fiicility 
with  which  he  finds  arguments  for  its  fupport,  as 
\yell  03  anfwep  to  obiedipns  (hat  might  be  made  sh 
gainft  it. 
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tlie  parts  ;  and  accomplifhes  it  by  ex- 
citing an  inflammatory  afFeiflion  in 
fome  part  of  the  extremities.  When 
this  has  fubfifted  for  fome  days,  the 
tone  of  the  extremities  and  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  are  reftored,  and  the  pa- 
tient returns  to  his  ordinary  flate  of 
health  (511.) 

534.  This  IS  the  courfe  of  things,  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  difeafe  which 
we  name  the  regular  gout  ;  but  there  are 
circumftances  of  the  body,  in  which 
this  courfe  is  interrupted  or  varied. 
Thui,  when  the  atony  (506.  507.)  has 
taken  place,  if  the  re-adion  (509.)  do 
not  fucceed,  the  atony  continues  in  the 
ftomach,  or  perhaps  In  other  internal 
parts,  and  produces  that  flate  which  we 
have,  for  reafons  now  obvious,  named 
the  atonic  gout. 

535.  A  fecond  cafe  of  variation  in 
the  courfe  of  the  gout  is,  when,  to  the 

G  4  atony, 
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atony,  the  rcradion  and  inflammation^ 
have  to  a  certain  degree  fucceeded,  but, 
from  caufes  either  internal  or  external^ 
the  tone  of  the  extreniities,  and  perhaps 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  is  weakened  j  fo 
that  the  inflamniatory  ftate,  befpjre  it 
had  either  proceeded  to  the  degree,  or 
continued  for  the  time,  requifite  for  re- 
floring  the  tone  of  the  fyftem,  fuddenly 
and  entirely  ceafes.  Hence  the  fto- 
mach,  and  other  internal  parts,  relapfe 
into  the  ftate  of  atony ;  and  perhaps 
have  this  increafed  by  the  atony  com- 
municated from  the  extremities :  All 
which  appear  in  what  we  baye  termed 
the  ret rgcedent  gout. 

» 

•  «  *  s  *  • 

•         •  • 

cq6.  A  third  cafe  of  variation  from, 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  gouf,  is, 
when,  to  the  ^atpn j^  ufu^lly  preceding, 
an  inflammatory  re-adion  fully  fu9- 
ceeds ;  but  has  its  ufual  determination 
to.  the  joints  by  fpme  cv4-cumftances  pre- 
yentedi  arid  is.  therefore  diredled   to 

'.     - '.       •  •     .         ■/   •       :  .  •  .       « W    ,  •         -  .       z 

an 
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^n  internal  part,  where  it  produces  an 
inflammatory  affedion,  and  that  ftat^ 
of  things  which  we  have  named  the 
mif placed  gout. 

537.  We  have  thus  offered  an  ex- 
planation of  the  circumftance^  of  the 
fyftem  in  the  feveral  ftates  of  the  gout ; 
and  this  explanation  we  fuppofe  to  be 
ironfiftent  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy.  There  are  indeed,  with 
refpeft  to  the  theory  ©f  the  difeafe^  fe* 
veral  queftibns  which  .might  be  put  5 
to  which  we  have  not  given  any  an* 
iwer.  But,  tjiough  perhaps  we  cQuld 
give  an  anfwer  to  many  of  thefe  que- 
llions,  it  does  not  here  appear  neceflary ; 
as  at  prefent  we  int;end  only  to  efta- 
fclifli-  fvich  general  fafl:s  with  regard  to 
jhis  difeafe,.  ^s  may  Jay  a  foundation 
for  the  cure  of  it,  fo  far  as  experience 
]bas  enabled  us  to  profecute  it.  Pro* 
feeding,   therefore,    upon  the   feveral 


I  ■» 
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« 

parts  of  the  pathology  given^  as  (b  ma* 
ny  matters  of  faA,  I  fhall  now  con* 
fider  what  may  be  attempted  towards 
the  cure  of  the  difeafe. 

538  •  In  entering  upon  this,  I  mud 
obierve^  in  the  firft  place,  that  a  cure 
Jias  been  commonly  thought  impofCble  ; 
and  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  pro- 
bable,  that  the  gout,  as  a  difeafe  of  the 
whole  habit,  and  very  often  depending 
upon  original  conformation,  cannot  be 
cured  by  medioanes,  the  efie<^s  of 
which  are  always  very  tranfitory,  and 
{eldom  extend  to  the  producing  any 
confiderable  change  of  the  whole  ha- 
bit. ' 

539.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
happy  for  gouty  perfons,  if  this  opinion 
had  been  implicitly  received  by  them: 
as  it  would  have  prevented  their  ha- 
ving been  fo  often  the  dupes  of  fclf- 
interefted  pretenders,^ who  have  either 
amufed  them  with  inert  medicines,  or 

hare 
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have  ra(hly  employed  thofe  of  the  mod 
pernicious  tendency,  I  am  much  diC- 
pofed  to  believe  the  impoflibility  of  a 
cure  of  the  gout  by  medicines ;  and 
more  certainly  ftill  incline  to  think, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  pollible  power 
of  medicines,  yet  i4o  medicine  for 
curing  the  gout  has  hitherto  been 
found.  Although  almoft  every  age  has 
prefented  a  new  remedy,  yet  all  hither- 
to offered  have  very  foon  been  either 
negle&ed  as  ufelefs,  or  condemned  as 
pernicious. 

^40.  Though  unwilling  to  admit  the 
power  of  medicines,  yet  I  contend, 
that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  towards 
the  cure  of  the  gout  by  a  regimen : 

« 

And  from  what  has  been  obferved 
(498.),  I  am  finny  perfuaded,  that  any 
man  who,  early  in  life,  will  enter  upon 
the  conftant  pradice  of  bodily  labour, 
and'of  abftinence  from  animal  food, 
will  be  preferved  entirely  from  the  dit- 

Whether 
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Whether  there  be  any  other  means 
of  radically  curing  the  gout,  I  am  not 
ready  to  determine.  There  are  hifto- 
ries  of  cafes  of  the  gout,  in  ^¥hich  it 
is  faid,  that  by  great  emotions  of  mind, 
by  wounds,  and  by  other  accidents,  the 
fymptoms  have  been  fuddenly  relieved, 
and  never  again  returned}  but  how 
far  thefe  accidental  cures  might  be 
imitated  by  art,  or  would  fucceed  in 
other  cafes,  is  at  leaft  extrerngj^^^n- 
certain. 


541.  The  pradtices  proper  anane- 
ceflary  in  the  treatment  of  the  gout, 
are  to  be  confidered  under  two  heads  : 
firfi^  As  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
ii^ervals  of  paroxyfmsf  or,  fecondfy. 
As  4^ring  the  time  of  thefe. 

.542.  In  the  intervals  of  paroxy ims, 
the  indications  are,  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  paroxy  fms,  or  at  leaft  to  render 

tbem 


r  r 
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them  lefs  frequent,  and  more  modera*eI 
rhirlng  the^^time  of  fj»r&xyfm&,  the  in- 
dications are,  to  moderate  their  vio- 
lence, and  ihorteti  the  duration  of  them 
as  much  as  can  be  done  with  fafety  te 
the  patient. 


•  • 


543.  It  has  been  already  obfetved^ 
that  th^  gotit  may  bfe  entirely  prevent- 
ed  by  coH&int  bodily*  exercife,  and  by 
a  low  died  >  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
this  prevention  may  take  place  even  in 
periofi^  ^hb  have  a  hereditary  difpofi- 
tion  to  the  difeafe.  I  muft  add  here, 
that,  even  when  the  difpofitlon  has  dif- 
covered  itfelf  by^  feveral  paroxyfms  of 
inflammatory  gout,  I  am  perfuaded 
that  labour  and  abfliricQce  wail  abfo- 
lately- prevent  any  returns  of  it  for  the  ' 
reft  of  life*,      Thefe,   therefore,  'are 

*  *  *  * 

.  'the 


•  f        .  I     .  '  I  », 


*  Several  cafes  are  to.be  met  with  ii;  praiSical  au- 

thoTS,  which  confirm  this  obfervation.     Van  Swieten 

,    ■  •  »• »  •  I*  -     • 

relates  the  cafe  of  a  priell,  who  enjoyed  a  rich  ii  v,igg, 

and 
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the  means  of  anfwermg  the  firil  indica-» 
tion  to  be  purfued  in  the  intervals  of 
paroxyfins  ;  and  I  inufl  here  offer  fome 

remarks  upon  the  proper  ufe  of  thefe 

« 

i;Qm^di.6s. 

544«  Exercife  in  perfons  difpofed  to 
the  gout  is  direded  to  two  purpofes : 
Qne  of  thefe  is  the  ftrenthening  of 
the  tone  of  the  extreme  veflels  ;  *  and 
the  other y  the  guarding  againil  a  ple- 
thoric (late.  For  the  former,  if  exer- 
cife be  employed  e»rly  in  life,  and  be- 
fore 


and  had  long  been  an  old  conftant  fufferer  in  the  gout ; 
but  happening  at  laft  to  be  taken  bj  the  pirates  of 
Barbarjy  was  detained  there  in  a  ftate  of  flaverj  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years,  and  kept  conftantlj  at  work 
in  the  galleys^  with  only  a  very  fpare  diet.  The  re- 
gimen he  there  underwent  had  this  good  effeft,  that 
after  he  was  ranfomed  from  his  captivity,  having  loft 
his  troublefome  and  monftrous  fetnefs,  he  never  once 
had  a  fit  c^  the  gout,  though  he  lived  feveral  years 
after  the  event  happened. 
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fore  mtemperance  has  weakened  the 
body,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  it  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe ;  and  for  the  lat-  • 
ter,  if  abftinence  be  at  the  fatiie  time 
obferved,  little  exercife  will  be  necef- 
fary, 

545.  With  refpedt  to  exercife,  this 
in,  general  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it 
fhoiald  never  be  violent ;  fbr^  if  violent, 
it  cannot  be  long  continued,  and  mufl 
always  endanger  the  bringing  on  ari 
atony  in  proportion  to  tlie  violence  of 
the  preceding  exercife* 

546»  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  exercife  of  geftation,  though  con- 
fiderable  and  conftant,  if  it  be  entire- 
ly without  bodily  exercife,  will  not  an- 
fwer the  purpofe  in  preventing  the 
gout.  For  this  end,  therefore,  the  ex- 
ercife muft  be  in  fome  meafure  that  of 
the  body ;  and  muft  be  moderate,  but 

at 
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at'  the  fame  time  conftaht^  and  conti- 
mied  through  Irfe. 

547*.  In  erei'y  cafe  arid  circtimftance 
oF  the  gout'ih  Sjv'hich  thte  patient  re- 
tains the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  bodily  ek- 
ercife,  in  the  intervals  of  paroxyfms, 
will  always  be  ufeful;  and;  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe,  when  the  dif- 
pofition  to  it  is  not  yet'ftrohg,  exerfcffe 
may  prevent  a  paroxyfm  which  ather- 
wife  might  have  come  on.  In  more 
advanced  dates  df  the  difeafe,  ho  we- 
ver,  when  there  is  foiAe  difpofition  to 
a  paroxyfm,  much  walking  will  bring 
it  on;  either  as  it  weakens  the  tone  of 
the  lower  extremities,  or  as  it  excites 
an  inflammatory  difpoffition'  in  them ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  In  the  fame 
manner  ftrains  or  conCufions  often 
bring  on  a  paroxyfm  of  the  gout. 

548.' Abfti hence,  the  otljer  part  oi 
our  regimen  (540.)  for  preventing  the 

gout. 
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gout,  U  of  more  difficult  application. 
If  ^n  abftinence  from  animal  food  be 
entered  upon  early  in  life^  while  the  vi- 
gour of  the  fyftepa  is  yet  entire,  we 
haye  no  doubt  of  its  being  both  fafe 
and  efFedlual;  but,  if  the  riiotive  for 
this  diet  fhall  not  have  occurred  till 

the  conflitution  fhall  have  been  broken 

••     • 

by  intemperance,  or  by  the  decline  of 
life,  a  low  diet  may  then  endanger  the 
bringing  on  an  atonic  ilate« 

549.  Further^  if  a.  low  diet  be  en- 
tered upon  only  in  the  decline  of  life^ 
and  be  at  the  fame  time  a  very  great 
change  in  the  former  manner  of  living, 
the  withdrawing  of  an  accuftomed  fti- 
mulus  of  the  fyftem  may  readily  throw 
this  into  an  atonic  ftate  ^4 

Vol.  II  H  550.  The 


*  A  fiidd^n  cb^ge  (torn  a  ^ull  to  a  fpare  diet  wa^ 
jaStlj  enamerated  amoog  the  occafional  caiifes  of 
gout  in  article  504, 
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550,  The  iafety  of  an  abftemlous 
courfe  may  be  greater. or  \e£s  accord- 
ing to  the  management  of  it.  It  is 
gnimal  food  \rhich  efpecially  difpofes 
to  the  plethoric  and  inflammatory  flate, 
and  that  food  is  to  be  therefore  efpeci- 
ally avoided ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  vegetable  aliment  of  the  lowed  qua- 
lity that  is  in  danger  of  weakening  the 
fyftcm  too  much,  by  not  affording  liif- 
ficient  nourifhment ;  and  more  particu- 
larly, of  weakening  the  tone  of  the  flo- 
mach  by  its  acefcency.  It  is.  therefore 
a  diet  of  a  middle  nature  that  is  to  be 
chofen ;  and  milk  is  precifely  of  this 
kind,  as  containing  both  animal  and 
vegetable  matter. 

As  approaching  to  the  nature  of  milk, 
and  as  being  a  vegetable  matter  contain- 
ing the  greatefl:  portion  of  nourifliment, 
the  farinaceous  feeds  are  nfixt  to  be 
chofen,  and  are  the  food  moft  proper  to 
be  joined  with  milk. 

551.  With 
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551,  With  refped  to  drink,  ferment- 
ed liquors  are  ufeful  only  when  fhey 
are  joined  with  animal  fdod,  and  that 
by  their  acefcency ;  and  their  ftlmii-- 
lus  is  only  neceflaify  from  ciilloihi 
When,  therefore,  anitnal  food  Is  to  be 
avoided,  fermented  Hquor*  afe  unnecef- 
fary ;  and,  by  iilcreafitig^  the  acefcency 
of  vegetables,  thefe  liquors  may  be 
hurtfuL  The  ftimulus  of  fermented 
or  fpirituoiis  liquots,  is  -riot  necella- 
ry  to  the  young  attd  vigorous;  and, 
when  much  employed,  impairs  the  tone 
of  the  fyflem.  Thefe  liquors,  there-* 
fore,  2tre  to  be  avoided,  except  fo  far  a^ 
cuftbm  ^tid  the  declining  ftate  of  the 
fyfteai  may  liare  rehdewd  them  necef- 
fary.  For  prev^entrng  or  modferatitig- 
the  regular  gout,  \fater  is  the  only  pro*» 
per  drinki  * 


552.  With  refped  to  an  abfiemious 
courfe,  it  hns  been  nippofed  that  an 
abftirience  from  animal  Ibod  aild-  fe*-' 

H  2  mented 


«. 
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mented  liquors,  pr  the  Irving  upon  milk 
and  farinacea  alone  for  the  (pace  of 
one  year,  might  be  fufficient  for  a  ra- 
dical cure  of  the  gout :  and  it  is  pofE- 
ble  that^  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  in 
certain  circumftances  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  fuch  a  meafure  might  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  But  this  fris  very  doubtful  > 
and  it  is^more  probable  that  the  abfli- 
nence  muft,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  milk  diet  be  perfifled 
in,  for  the  reft  of  life.  It  is  well 
known,  that  feveral  perfons  who  had 
entered  on  an  abstemious  courfe„  and 
had  been  thereby,  delivered  from  the 
gout,  have,  however,  upon  returning  to 
their  former  manner  of  full  living,, 
had  the  difeafe  return  upon  them  with 
as  much  violence  as  before,  or  in  a 
more  irregular  and  more  dangerous 
form* 

,553,  It  ha&  been  alleged^  that,  for 
preventing  t)^e  return   of   the    gout^ 

bloods 
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blood-letting,  orfcarifications  of  the  feet 
frequently  repeated,  and  at  ftated  times, 
may  be  pradifed  with  advantage  j  but  of 
this  I  have  had  no  experience. 

554.  Exercife  and  abftinence  are  the 
means  of  avoiding  the  plethoric  ftate 
which  gives  difpofition  to  the  goiit^ 
and  arc  therefore  the  means  propo- 
fed  for  preventing  paroxyfms,  or  at 
leaft  for  rendering  them  left  frequent 
and  more  moderate.  But  many  cir- 
cumftances  prevent  the  fteadinefs  necef- 
fary  in  purfuing  thefe  meafures :  and 
therefore,  in  liich  cafes,  unlefs  great 
care  be  taken  to  avoid  the  exciting 
caufes,  the  difeafe  may  frequently  re- 
turn; and,  in  many  cafes,  the  prevent- 
ing of  paroxyfins  is  chiefly  to  be  ob- 
tained by  avoiding  thofe  exciting  caufes 
enumerated  in  ( 504.)  The  condud  ne- 
ceflary  for  avoiding  them,  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious  to  perfons  acquainted 
with  the  dodrines  of  the  Hygielne,  which 

H3  I 
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I  fupppfe  to  have  been  delivered  W  ^nor 
ther  place, 

555.  A  due  attention  in  avoiding 
thofe  feveral  caufes,  (503,  504.)  will 
certainly  prevent  fits  of  the  gout  5  ajid 
the  taking  care  that  the  e:^citing  caufes 
be  never  applied  iji  a  great  degree,  will 
certainly  render  fits  more  moderate 
when  they  do  come  on.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  it  will  appear,  that  a  lljridt  at- 
t:ention  to  the  whole  condud  of  life, 
is  in  this  matter  a^qefl^ry*)  ajid  thef^- 


f  T^e  pbjficm  has  more  jdifficulty  in  pe^fuadii^g 
his  patients  to  a  proper  regizfiea  in  the  gout  tha^  it^ 
any  other  difeafe  j  and  if  he  woul4  gai|^  reputation, 
he  ought  to  pay  peculiar  attention  to  this  part  of 
pradlice,  and  ufe  his  utmod  art  in  convincing  his  pa- 
tient of  the  neceffitjr  of  an  abfiemious  diet>  aed  a  re- 
gular con4u£^, 

*  mm 

Qo}^%j  patients  ^re  geaers^Uj  fbe  g«i)|iine  o^pr^fi^ 
Q^  jpllpr  BacchuSi  and  pref(^r  the  tranfient  indulgenpQ 

■■•       •  '     ','■■'  of 
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fore,  when  the  predifpofitiqn  has  taken 
place,  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
avoid  the  difeafe. 

146.  I  am  indeed  firmly. perfuaded, 
that,  by  obviating  the  predifpofition, 
and  by  avoiding  the  exciting  caufes, 
the  gout  may  be  entirely  prevented : 
But  as  the  meafiires  neceflary  for  this 
purpofe  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be  purfued 
with  difficulty,  and  even  with  reluc- 

JI  4  tance. 


of  their  jovial  inclinations  to  the  ranfom  of  whole 
years  off  torment  at  theeafy  price  of  a  life  of  fobrie^ 
tj  a[i4  teinperance,  unftil  the  invincible  Queen  of 
tortqresy  as  Lucian  calls  her,  fully  convinces  them 
of  their  errors.  Thej  are  (hen  amnions  for  medical 
advice,  and  after  confulting  the  phjfician^  thej  are 
willing  implicitly  to  obey  his  flri6!eft  injunftions. 
They  feldom,  however,  then  find  mucji  relief;  ancj 
remain  living  proo&  of  the  truth  of  the  adage : 


fero  medicina  paratur^ 


Cum  mala  per  longas  invaluere  mQras. 
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tance,  mea  have  been  very  defirous  to 
find  a  medicine  which  might  anfwer 
the  purpofe  without  any  reftraint  on 
their  manner  of  living.  To  gratify 
this  defire,  phyficians  have  propofed, 
and,  to  take  advantage  of  it,  empirics 
have  feigned,  many  remedies,  as  we 
have  already  obferved.  Of  what  na- 
ture feveral  of  thefe  i^emedies  have 
been,  I  cannot  certainly  fay ;  but,  of 
thofe  which  are  unknown,  we  conclude, 
from  their  having  been  only  of  tempo- 
rary fame,  and  from  their  having  foon 
fallen  into  negled,  that  they  have  been 
either  inert  or  pernicious,  and  there- 
fore* I  make  no  enquiry  after  them ;  and 
Ihall  now  remark  only  upon  one  or  two 
known  remedies  for  the  gout  which 
have  been  Jately  in  vpgue, 

557.  One  of  thefe  is  what  has  been 
gamed  ift  England  the  Portland  Pow- 
der. 


'.-^ 
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der  *^.  This  is  not  a  new  medicine,  but 
is  mentioned  by  Galen,  and,  with  fome 

little 


*  This  medicine  was  (b  called  from  one  of  the 
Dttkes  of  Portland  being  cored  bj  it  of  an  hereditary 
aad  very  inveterate  gout.  It  coofifis  of  equal  parts 
of  the  following  bitter  aromatics :  viz.  Rad.  arifto- 
lochiae  rotundas.  Rad.  gentianae^  Summitat.  chame- 
dryos,  Summitat.  chamaepityos,  Summitat.  centaur, 
min.  A  drachm  of  this  powder  is  ordered  to  be  ta- 
kepy  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  as  a  little  wine, 
broth,  teay.&c.  in  a  morning,  fading,  the  patient  tail- 
ing nothing  for  an  hour  and  an  half  after  it ;  it  muft 
be  ufed  in  this  dofe  daily  for  threfe  months  without  the 
lead  interruption :  Forty-five  grains  are  to  be  taken 
daily  in  the  fame  manner,  for  the  fucceeding  three 
months  :  half  a  drachm  every  day,  for  the  next  fix 
months  \  and  half  a  drachm  every  other  day,  during 
the  fecond  year.  It  b  fometimes  two  years  complete 
before  any  change  be  produced,  but  the  patient  muft 
not  therefore^  abandon  the  medicine,  but  continue  its 
uBe. 

Thefe  aromatic  bitjters  have  been  long  in  ufe  as  re« 
medies  for  the  gout.  We  find  Galen  prefcribing  in 
t)u9  d^eafe  the  feeds  and  tops  of  wild  rue,  birth-wort, 

leflcr 
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little  Tariation  in  its  compofition^  has 
been  mentifmedliy  the  writers  of  aimoft 
^very  age  fince  that  time.     It  appears 

ta 


iefier  centnarj,  genliaiiy  &c.  eitber  fingly,  or  mixed 
in  certun  pro^rtiotis.  TraOiaa  defcribcs  fimikff 
antidotes,  which  he  (ajs,  iniift  be  continued  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  viz.  fix  or  feven  months,  or  e- 
ven  for  a  year  and  upwards.  The  tctra-pharmacon 
of  Aetius,  coinpofed  of  gentian,  birth-^wott,  bajr^-ber- 
xies,  and  mjrrb,  is  a  fimilar  remedy,  and  is  alfe  di- 
refted  to  be  ufed  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Caeliu^ 
Amrelianus  fikewife  mentions  the  bitters  to  be  long 
ufed  in  the  gout,  and  he  gives  them  the  appofite  epi- 
thet of  annalia.  The  DiateiTeron,  which  has  not 
been  long  thrown  oat  of  our  (hops,  and  is  fliii  re- 
tained in  fome  of  the  foreign  pharmacopccias,  is  of 
the  fanie  kind.     ^ 

* 

The  ofe  of  theie  medicines  has  doubtlefi  in  many 
cafes  completely  cured  the  gout;  but  in  many  cafes, 
even  in  thofe  that  have  been  cured,  fatal  difeafes  have 
fupervened.  The  aiitien^  were  well  aware  of  the 
danger  of  an  indlf^riminate  ufe  of  thefe  medicines : 
f*  Mapy,"  favf .  Galen,  '*  of  a  po^entte  and  flender 
.    .  '«   hawt 


r I 
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to  b^ve  been  at  timies  ip  fgibipQ,  And 

to  hiave  agaip  fallen  ii>to  pegle^  j  ^iJd 
I  think  thjit  thi$  h&  b^$  bee©  owUg 
to  its  having; beeij  foun4  to  be,  in  mit- 
uyinftanci^s^  penjiciovi?.    In  ey^ry  irir 

ftanoa 


^^  hjsibit  of  body,  bive  loft  lih^i^  •  life  •  bj-the  nfe  of 
*<  drinks  co4ipofe4  ^thefe  {und^qf.rrmedUs,  ttki^i^ 
^'  blood  being  dried  up.  The  numerous  arthritic 
**  cafes  cured  by  thefe  medicines,  encouraged  gouty 
«  people  to  have  recourfe  to  them  indifcriminatelj, 
^'  and  without  refleStng  that  thofe,  who  had  been 
<<  cured  bj  them>  werr  of  a  humid  ^and  phlegmatic 
"  hajiit,  to  whom  medicines  of  this  fort  m)ght  ^  ad- 
^'  Qiiniftered  with  fafetj/'  ^gineta  has  a  fimilar 
paffage.  "  Thofe,'*  fays  he,  **  who  endeavour  to 
^  r^mov^  the  difeafe  entirely  by  medicines,  to  b^ 
"  ufed  through  the  whole  year,  will  doubtlefs  do  fer« 
^'  vice  to  fuch  patients  as  are  infefied  with  pituitous 
"  and  excrementitious  humours  in  their  joints,  but 
"  they  will  haften  an  untimely  death  in  perfons  of  a 
f*  dry  and  hot  habit  of  body,  by  forcibly  driving  the 
*^  morbific  matter  on  the  intellines,  kidneys,  lungs, 
'f  wlcitfit  other  of  the  prfficipal  bowels." 

*  *  • 

The 
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fiance  which  I  have  known  of  its  ex- 
hibition for  the  length  of  time  prefcri- 
bed,  the  perfbns  who  had  taken  it  were 
indeed  afterwardis .  free  from  any  in- 
flammatory' aflTedion  of  the  joints :  but 
they  were  affeded  with  many  fymp- 
toms  of  the  atonic  gout  3  and  all,  foon 
ifter  flnifhing  their  courfe  of  the  me^ 
dicine,  have  been  attacked  with  apo- 
plexy, afthma,  or  dropfy,  which  pro- 
ved fatal. 

558,  Another  remedy  which  has  had 
the  appearance  of  preventing  the  gout, 
is  an  alkali  in  various  forms,  fuch  as 
the  fixed  alkali  both  mild  and  cauflic, 

lime- 


The  antients,  then,  were  aware  of  the  danger  at- 
tending the  promifcuous  ufe  of  thefe  remedies;  and 
the  moderns  are  ilill  mor«  convinced  of  that  danger : 
hence  thefe  aromatic  bitters  are  entirely  laid  afidci 
and  in  their  place  the  Peruvian  bark  is  the  onljr  tonic 
ppw  ufed  in  thefe  cafes. 
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lime-water,  foap,  and  abforbent  earths.. 
Since  it  became  common  to  exhibit 
thefe  medicines  in  nephritic  and  calcu*- 
lous  cafes,  it  has  oft^n  happened  that 
they  were  given  to  thofe  who  were  at 
the  fame  time  fubjed  to  the  gout ;  and 
it  has  been  obferved,  under  the  ufe  of 
thefe  medicines,  g^^ty  perfons  have 
been  longer  free  from  the  fits  of  their 
difeafe*.     That,  however,  the  ufe  of 

thefe 


*  Some  remarkable  cafes  have  lately  occurred  in 
this  city  of  the  e£Scacy  of  aerated  alkaline  water,  in 
preventing  the  returns  of  the  paroxyfms  of  the  gout. 
It  requires  to  be  taken  for  a  great  length  of  time,  to 
infure  fucceis ;  but,  the  patient  is  encouraged  to  per- 
fevere  in  its  ufe,  in  confequence  of  a  fpeedy  removal  of 
ibme  of  the  moft  troublefome  fymptoms. 

The  method  of  .making  it  is  defcribed  by  feveral 
authors ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  readers  who  are 
unacquainted^with-the  proceis,  I  (hall  give  an  abfiraft 
of  it. 

Diffolvc 
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tbefe  medklrles  has  entirely  prevefttec! 
theffetunis'  of  gkDur,  I  do  not  know  > 
b^c^mfe  I  never  pufhed  the  iiffc  of  thofe 
iMdloines  fw  a  long  tinae,  heitig  ap- 
'    "■ '  '  ptehenfite 


•^r'/^    '  ■'  ;  :  '  "     >     .         •) 


.....  '     ! 


fciflolve  tliree  ofincfes,  Trej  tveigKf,  o^  good  (alt  of 
"fart At  in-  a  gallon- and  a  hdf  of  i*ain  V^ter^  or  good 
fdfe  j^H&g;  Wdtex^ :  fiitvjrc  the  folatiDn,  and  {mt  a* 
mjieiv  of  it  into  the  middle  glafs  of  Nooth's  machme 
as  will  completely  fill  the  veffel,  referving  the  re- 
mainder for  a  fubfequent  making.  The  effervefcing 
materials  mail  then  be  put  into  the  lower  vefTel,  and 
a  .gentle  ftream  of  fixed  air  mud  be  made  to  pafs 
through  thq  liqpor,  tjU  ,  it  tafteg  e  vidently  acidulous' 
wl^ipb  will  probably  require  48  or  60  hoursj  or  in 
fummermojr^.  ";      *    / 


it  t%.  v< 


:  Tbenmethoi^  9^  Q^^aaguig  the  ^ty^e^ice.  is  ^ 
conflderable  ceftfeQmA^  1  i^f  if  it.  k^  t^  .^ol^nt  at; 
fir  A,  much  air  efcapes  through  the  vefTels  without  ef- 
feft.  Afcertain^  by  previous  experiment^  how  much 
of  ttie  vitriolic  atid,  "which  you  have  procured,  for  it 
is  bi  Very  diffeteAt  ftretigths  fti  the  fllbf^,  will  fatu- 
rate  a  drachm  dfthe  chalk.  Put  fottt  biiiifces  of  dry 
powdered  chalk  into  the  lower  veflel,  and  (hake  it*  ttf 
oae  Me ;  under  that  fide  pat  a  wedge,  fa  as  to  r^fe 

it 
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prehenfive  that  the  long;  continued  ufe 
of  them  roigtt.prodvjGe  a  hyrtful  c|iai>ge 
in  the  ftate  of  the  flijic^s* 


*  • 


...  •  • '  4 


it  about  an  inch  an^  an  ha|f  frqm  th^'Ubl^^  With 
a  long  funnel)  wbic)i  reaches  ^o  th^  botton^  of  the 
veflely  pour  19  the  quantitj  of  vitriolic  apid  nei^efTary 
fot  the  faturation,  ^Vhich  Will  run  down  to  the  dther 
fide  of  th^  Vefl^l/aniTnoecotneifito  contadl.with  the 
chalk:  through  th^  &me  funnd,  pout  very  flbtvly  ^ 
much  water  as  wjU  be  fi^^^e^t  to  Qov^r- about  a  fqi^rth 
part  of  the  chalk,  as  it  then! lies. ^  The  yeffel  bel9g 
gentlj  ihaken  occafionally, .  the  eflcrycfcence  will  go 
oil  veryflowlyi  and  the  alkaline  litjudr  will  ht  fooner 
a&d  more  e!ffk&uAUy*&tuiiate49  thali  if  the  eferv^ 
{bence  had  been  too  violent.  If  the  materials  are  not 
fufficient  for  giving  an  acidulous  taile  to  the  liquor, 
the  lower  veflel  tnuft  be  wafhed,  arid  frefli  chalk  and 
acid  again  put  into  it. 

~^The  doleof  :tbii  wntet  Is  half  a  pint  about  iioon^ 
ai^d  aiiQther  ih  thdeVeniog.  In  urgent  cafes  hall  a 
pint  has  btieb^^  gtvi^h  m0fning>  adon,  and  night,  for  ^ 
confiderable  ^tne  febgethcr,  without  dilagreeing  wfth 
the  flomacb,  or  injuring  tht  appetite  or  general  health 

a      .  of 
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559.  Witli  relped  to  /preventing  the 
gout,  I  have  only  one  other  remark  to 
offer.  As  the  preventing  the  gout  de- 
pends very  much  on  fupporting  the 
tone  of  the  flomach,  and  avoiding  in- 
digeftion;  fo  coftivenefs,  by  occafioning 
this,  is  very  hurtful  to  gouty  perfons. 
It  is  therefore  neceflary  ftor  fuch  per- 
fons to  prevent  or  [remove  coftivenefs, 
and,  by  a. laxative  medicine,  when  need- 
ful j  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  proper, 
that  the  medicine  employed  ihould  be 
fuch  as  tnay  keep  the  belly  regular, 
without  much  purging.  Albetics,  rhu- 
barb,  magneiia  alba,  or  flowers  of  ful- 
phur,  may  be  employed,  as  the  one  or 

the 


of  the  patient.  If  it  proves  flatulent,  a  tea-fpoopfol 
or  two,  but  not  more,  of  fpi^ituous  cin&amon  water 
maj  be  taken  in  each  dofe.  If  it  inflames,  or  too 
violently  irritates  the  prinarj  pafl*age3,  five  or  ten,  or 
in  urgent  cafes,  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
taken  with  each  dofe  of  die  water. 
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the  otlw^T;  may  happen  ta  be  beft  fiiitcd 
to  f^rcicukr  perfom  ** 

560.  Thefe 


^  Tte  following  formulae  may  be  ufed  in  particular 
oafes : 

m 

^  Aloes  Socotorin.  5ii. 
Gum.  Guaiac.  Siii* 
Tinft,  Rhei  cum  Aloci  q.  s. 
M.  f.  majGTa,  in  pilulas  equales  Ixxv.  dividenda ; 
quarum  fumat  iii.  vel  iv.  pro  re  uata. 

^  Pblv.  Rad*,  Rhei,  jiii. 
Magnef.  alb.y  |is. 
Ghzm.  GuaiaCi  3U. 
Confed.  Aromat.  5ii« 
Syrup,  comm.  q.  s. 

M.  f.  ElcA.  cujus  fumat  magnitudinem  juglan* 
dis  mane  et  veiperei  vel  pro  renata* 

This  laft  medicine  has  been  extreme! j  beneficial  in 
removing  coftiveneisj  and  in  giving  a  tone  to  the  ilo- 
mach. 

An 

Vol.  11.  I      ^ 
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560.  Thcfe  are  the  feveral  meafurcs 
(from  542-  to  559.)  to  be  purfued  in  the 
intervals  of  the  paroxyfms ;  and  we  are 
next  to  mention  the  meafures  proper 
during  the  time  of  them, 

561.  As 


An  ouncey  or  an  oqnce  and  a  half,  or  two  ouoccfi 
of  the  Vinum  Aloes  of  the  London  Fharnacopoeia,  is 
alfo  a  good  purge  for  ^oatj  perfons* 

The  TinQura  Sennse  of  the  Edinburgh  Pliamaco- 
poBia,  is  likewife  a  good  medicine  where  we  cannot 
ufe  aloetic  purges,  as  in  cafes  of  piles.  In  thefe  cafe^ 
fdfo  we  may  ufe  fulphur  {  of  which  the  following 
form  is  very  convenient : 

R;  Flor.  Sulphuris,  |ii. 
£le&.  Lenitivi,  |ii. 
Fulv.  liadf  Jalap,  Sii, 

Zinzib.  311. 
Syr.  Simpl.  q.  s. 

M.  f.  £le£l.  CUJU3  fumat  quantitatem  jtt* 
^landis  pro  vt  nata. 
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S5i.  As  during  the  time  of  paroxyfms 
the  body  is  in  a  feverifh  ftate,  no  irrita- 
tion fhould  then  be  added  to  it;  and 
every  part,  therefore,  of  the  antiphlo- 
giflic  regimen,  (130.  to  133.)  except  the 
application  of  cold,  ought  to  be  flrid:' 
ly  obferved. 

Another  exception  to  the  general  rule 
may  occur  when  the  tone  of  the  flo- 
mach  is  ^eak,  and  when  the  patient 
has  been  before  much  accuftomed  to 
the  ufe  of  ftrong  drink;  for  then  it 
may  be  allowed,  and  even  neceflary, 
to  give  fbnie  animal  food,  and  a  little 
wine  *.  ' 

I  2  562.  That 


*  The  wine  in  thefe  cafes  fhould  be  of  the  heft 
kinds,  andfuch  as  are  not  apt  to  turn  four  on  the  fto- 
mach.  The  dry  win^s,  as  Sherry  and  Madeira,  are 
moft  proper,  while  both  the  rich  fweet  wines  and  the 
^uilere  thin  acid  wines  are  equally  improper. 
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5j5^*  That  HQ  iiritation  b.tO/ be  add- 
ed to  the.fyil^m^durmg:  tkx^.  paroxyfm 
of  gout,  ejxpept  in.  the  cafes  mention^ 
ed,    is  entirely/  agreedi  upon  among 
pbyficiaus.:.  But  it  is  a  more;  difficult 
matter  tp.  determine  whether,  during 
the  time  of  paroxyfms,  any.  meafijire^. 
may  be  purfued  to  moderate  the  vio- 
lence of  readiQn>  and.  of  inflannnation. 
Dr  SydenhaTO  has  given  it  as.  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  more,  violent: the. infiam- 
mation  and  pain,  the  paroxyfms  will 
be  fhorter,  aa  well  as  the.  interval  be- 
tween the:  prefent  and  next  paroxyfm 
longer:  and,  if  this  opinion  bie^  admit- 
ted as  juft,  it  will  forbid  the  ufe  of 
any  remedies  which  might  moderate 
the  inflammation ;  which  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  undoubtedly  neceflary  for 
the  health  of  the  body.     On  the  other 
hand,  acute  pain  prefles  for  relief,  and, 
although  a  certain  degree  of  inflam- 
jnatiOn  may  feem  abfolutely  neceflary, 

it 
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it  is  not  certain  but  that  a  moderate 
fegrete  of  it  inay  anfwer  tlie  purpofe  : 
And  it  is  even  probable,  tliat,  in  many 
cafes,  the  violence  of  inflammation  may 
weaken  the  tone  of  tlie  .parts^  and 
thereby  invite  a  return  of  paroxyfms* 
Itreems  to  me  to  be  in  this  way,  that, 
as  the  ^ifeafe  advances,  the  paroxyfins 
become  more  frequent. 

563.  From  thefe  lafk' confiderations> 
It  feems  probable,  that,  during  thfe 
timeof  paroxyfms,  fonie  measures  may 
be  taken  to  inodefate  the  violence  olF 
the  inflanimation  and  pain  j  and  parti- 
cularly, that,  iti  firft  paroxyfms,  and 
in  the  yoiihg  and  vigorous,  blood-let- 
ting at  the  arm  may  be  pradifed  with 
advantage :  But  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
this  pra^ice  cannot  be  repeated  often 
with  fafety  j  becaufe  blood-letting  not 
only  weakens  the  tone  of  the  fyftem^ 
but  may  alfo  contribute  to  produce 
plethora.      I   believe,    however,    that 

I  3  bleeding 
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bleeding  by  leeches  on  th?  foot,  and 
upon  the  inflamed  part,  may  be  pracSli- 
fed  and  repeated  with  greater  fafety  ; 
I  have  known  inftances  of  its  having 
been  pradifed  with  fafety,  to  mode- 
rate and  fhorten  paroxyfms :  but  bow 
far,  it  may  be  carried,  we  have  not  had 
experience  enough  to  determine. 

564.  Befides  blood-letting,  and  the 
antiphlogiftic  regimen,  it  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  employ  remedies  for  mode- 
rating  the  inflammatory  fpafm  of  the 
part  aiFedled,  J\ich  as  warm  bathing, 
and  emollient  poultices.  Thefe  have 
fometimes  been  employed  with  advan- 
tage  and  fafety  j  but,  at  other  times, 
have  been  found  to  give  occafion  to  a 
retroceffion  of  the  gout  ** 

565.  Bliftering 


^  On  this  account  thefe  topical  remedies  ought  Co  Be 
ufefl  with  great  caution:  the  tempprary  relief  which 

they 
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565.  Bliftering  is  a  very  eiFedual 
means  of  relieving  and  difcufling  a 
paroxyfm  of  the  goutj  but  has  alfo 
frequently  had  the  effed  of  rendering 
it  retrocedent  *. 

«  -   - 

I4  _        566.  the 


thej  afford,  by  procuring  an  intermiilion  of  the  paiii^ 
is  agreeable  to  the  patient,  but  it  is  frequently  the  oc- 
cafion  of  a  fubfequent  exacerbation  of  all  the  fymp- 

toms*  ' 

...•••    If  •      . .    ^. . .   .        ^  •   »  .,, 

•  '^his  is  fe  Veiry  dangerous  praSice.  BUftefe  are 
hovi^V^  ^tmnely  uf^fiil,  in  bringing  backthfe  i^^tro- 
cedent  gout  to  the  part  originally  affe^^V-buitJr^be 
violent  degree  of  pain  that  accompanies  the  gout^ 
"When  brought  to  a  part  already  irritated  by  the  bli- 
fters,  frequently  prevents^  patient  who  haS'dnce  £uf- 
fered  it,,  frqin  allowing  it  a  feeond  timp,  ,\  I^iisj;  hp^- 
ever,  ib  important  and  necefiary  a  ;pra&ice,<.  th^t:  it 
ought  not  to  be  omjtted.  ^  A^  food  as  th^«  goat  has 
been  brought  back  to  its,  priginal  place,,  the  bliftprs 
muft  be  immediately  removed,  a  piece  of  foft  linen 
dipped  in  frefli  oil,  applied  to  t)ip  part^  and  the  whole 
well  wrapt  up  in  foft  flannel;  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  muft  be  preferved  in  the  flannel^  and  the-  patient 
muft  be  encouraged  to  bear  with  patience  the  violent 
pain*  which  he  fufiers. 
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^^6.  The  flinging  with  netdes  I  con- 
lider  as  analogous  to  bliftering  j  and   I 
think  it  probable  that  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  fame  danger, 

% 

567.  The  burning  with  moxa*,  or 
other  fubftances,  I  coiifider  as  a  remedy 

of 


.1  •      >       t 


>  y    * .  . 


*  Moxa,  is  a  foft  lanuginous  fubftance  prepared  in 
Japan,  from  the  young  leaves  of  a  fpecies  of  Artemi- 
fia^  by.  bating  them?  ^yhen  thorou^Uy  iiried»i{Spd-Tub- 
bing  thiJm  .betwiaeftrritieifiagers  tiU^^^i^b^.;tfee 
tfioeft  fibres  remain.'    ,.  -/    \   ..  jfasa. 


A'littlecone  <^  diis^^toByjfdbfiance.  is 'laid  upon 
the "  Ikin^  vrhicb  is  preiy i<mily  moiiten^- to  prevent 
the  Qoiie  from  iIidii%dff:-'Elte  is  fetit<>'the'ai.-eX  of 
'-  tile  done,  and  it  ^^^i&Shxe&  to^bum^  tilMt  extihgtdffiis 
i^lf.  A  fmall  Efchar  is  prddiiced,  and'  the'ulcer  ei» 
therhealed  or  kept  open  as  bccaiion  requilits. 

'     •  .  •  .       .       >     •      '  '■^ 

Cotton  impregnated  with  a  im all  quantity  of  ji  fo- 
lution  of  nitre,  and  Afterwards  dried,  anfwers  the  end 
as  efie£tualty  as  the  Japonefe  niiQxa. 
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of  the  fame  kin^*  I  have  had  indecfd 
no  evidence  of  ^his  proving  hurtful; 
but  neither  have  I  had  any  proper  evi- 
dence df  it-s  having  ^proved  a  radical 
cure* 

568.  Camphire,  and  .fome :  aromatic 
qHs,  have  the  powrer  of  jallayiog  rtbc 
pain^  and  .of  rjemoying  the  inflamum-^ 
tion  from  the  part  r  aBGeded :  hxA  thefc 
tQXnedi^^  icolnmonly  imake  the  itnflam- 
imation  only  fliift  from  one  part  to  aa- 
sther,  And  iherefare  with  the  hazard 
<i£  jits  lailing  upon  a  part  whiEsre  it  imay 
be  more  daaigerous;  jand  thcry  hat!?)e 
fometimes  rendered  the  gout  retroce- 
>dant. 

569.  From  thefe  refledions  (564.  et 
feq.)  it  will  appear,  that  fonie  danger 
muft  attend  every  external  application 
to  the  parts  affeded,  during  a  paro- 
jcyfin;  and  that  therefore  the  common 
pradice  of  committing  the  perfon  to 

patience 
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patience  and  flannel  alane,  is'  eilablifh- 
ed  upon  the  beft  foufidation^ 

570.  Opiates  give  the  moft  certain 
relief  from  pain  ;  but,  when  given  in  the 
beginning  of  gouty  paroxyfms,  they  oc- 
cafion  thefe  to  return  with  greater  vio- 
lence%  When,  however,  the  paroxyfms 
'  ihall  have  abated  in  their  violence,  but 
ftill  continue  to  return,  fo  as  to  oc- 
caiion  painful  and  reftlefs  nights,  opi- 
ates may  be  then  given  with  fafety  and 
advantage,  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of 
perfons  advanced  in  life,  and  who  have 
been  often  afieded  with  the  difeaie  ^. 

S7U  When, 


*  The  beft  (ana  for  eshibidiij  c^miit  i'^  theie 

_  _  * 

cafes«  is  the  Coa&dio  Opiatm  of  the  Londoo  phanna- 
copauB^ortheEkdmriuni  O^atum  of  theEdinbur^. 
The  dofe  of  the  facmar  is  h&tf  «  dndun,  but  of  the 
httsr  a  dncfam  mad  an  ha]& 
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571.  When,  after  paroxyfms  have 
ceafed,  fome  fwelling  and  ftiffnefs  (hall 
remain  in  the  joints,  thefe  fymptoms 
are  to.  be  difcufled  by  the  diligent  ufe 
of  the  flefh-brufh. 

572.  Purging  immediately  after  a 
paroxyfm,  will  be  always  employed 
with  the  hazard  of  bringing  it  on  a- 
gain« 

»  .  .    .  V  •  • 

V  ... 

573.  I  have  now  finifhed  what  has 
occurred  to  be  iaid  upon  the  means  of 
preventing  and  caring  the  regulay  gout  j 
and  fhall  now  confider  its  managemeii^ 

when 


As  opiates  ought  never  to  be  adoiiniftered  where 
the  inflammation  is  violent,  but  only  in  fuch  cafes  as 
are  attended  with  little  or  no  inflammation,  thefe 
warm  opiates  cannot  be  imprdper.  If  however  the 
practitioner  ihould  think  either  of  the  abpye  Fonnulse 
too  hgt,  he  can  have  recoiirfe  to  the  TinSura  Opii. 
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when  it  has  become  irregular;  of  which 
as  I  have  obferved  .above,  (there  art 
three  dtfiereut  xafes. 


574.  In  the  firft  caiJa,  which  I  haiOB 
named  the  Atonic  Gout,  the  cure  is  to 
fbe  accomplifhed  :by  careiftilly:  avoicjing 
)all  d^bilitatrag  caufes.;  tsm^  T>y  jcm- 
^Joying,  at  the  fame;  time,  thfe  mteaxis 
of  ftrengtheniug  the  fyftem  in  geocraj., 
and  the  flomach  in  particular. 
•  •  • '       t      •  •       .    • 

:    5.7g»  rFor  the  at)oiling  4ebiHtatiiag 
x^a.ufesi  J  inauft;  refer.  itio.tibe)do(£banes  ©f 

*  -  * 

the:Hjgierne,:as  in  1(554.)     .     :    . 

576.  For  flrengthening  the  fyftem  in 
general,  I  muft  recommend  frequent 
exercife  on  horfeback,  and  moderate 
walking.  Cold  bathing  alfo  may  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe,  and  be  iafejy  em- 
ployed, if  it  appear  tp  he  powerfiil  in 
ftimulating  the  fyftem,  and  be  not  ap- 
plied 
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plied.wheai  the  extremities  are  threatr 
ened- with: any  pain*. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  fy>v 
ftem  in  general,,  when  threatened,  with, 
atonic  gout,  fome  animal,  food  f  Qngjit 
to  be  employed,  and  the  more  acefcent 
vegetables,  ought  ta  be  avoided,..  In 
the  feme  cafe,.  fomcL  wine  J  alfo  may  be- 

ncceflary  j, 

*^Gold  bathing  is  ^a  doubtful  remed/i  and  ongliMOv 
be  ufed  with  caution.     If  it  does  not  prove  a  toiuc»,it: 
ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  we  know  by  experience 
that  it  frequently  debilitates. 

f  The  ufe  of  animal  food  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
and  fuch  ought  to  be  chofen  as  is  mod  nutritire. 
Beef  or  mutton,  have  been  with  propriety  preferred 
to  all  other  anin^al  food*  aod.fome  envinent  pra£litton* 
ei3  have  .recommended  ftak^s^to  every  other  mode.  of. 
dreiSng  beef  and  mutton.  Stews^  haibes,  pyes,  and- 
all  high-feafoned  diibes^.ought  to  beravpided, 

X  The  wine  which  a  gouty  patient  ufes,  ought -tp. 
be  generous  and  good,  as  Madeira,  iherry,  &c.  the 
thin  acefcent  wines  ^  hoc,  claret,  &c.  always  do 
I0i£chi^£. 
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neceflary ;  but  it  fhould  be  in  mode- 
rate quantity,  and  of  the  leaft  acefcent 
kinds ;  and,  if  every  kind  of  wine 
Ihall  be  found  to  increafe  the  acidity 
of  the  flomach,  ardent  fpirits  and  wa- 
ter muft  be  employed  *. 

577.  For  ftrengthening  the  ftpmach, 
bitters  and  the  Peruvian  bark  may  be 
employed;'  but  care  muft  be  taken 
that  they  be  not  conftantly  employed 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  (Compare 

5570 

The 


*  In  order  ^the  more  efieSoally  to  guard  againft 
^icefcency,  the  fpirits  and  water  ought,  if  poi&bley  to 
]}t  taken  without  fugar,  atid  cold.  No  drink  is  per- 
haps more  prejudicial  for  goutj  patients,  than  what  is 
called  rich  punch,  viz.  with  a  large  quantity  of  fuga^ 
«nd  lemoD,  efpecially  when  taken  warm; 
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The  mofl:  effedual  medicine  for 
ftrenthening  the  flomach  is  iron,  which 
may  be  employed  under  various  prepa- 
rations; but,  to  me,  the  beft  appears  to 
be  the  ruft  m  fine  powder,  which  may 
be  given  in  very  large  dofes  *. 

For  fupporting  the  tone  of  the  ilo- 
mach,   aromatics   may  be  employed ; 

but 


*  The  dofe  mail  be  very  fmall  at  firfl,  not  exceed- 
ing four  or  five  grains  in  the  day ;  the  dofes  may 
be  daUy  increafed  two  grains,  till  we  arrive  at  10  or 
23,  and  after  two  or 'three  days,  10  grain9  may  be  gi- 
ven twice  a-day.  Aromatics  always  make  it  fit  eafier 
<m  the  fiomach  than  it  would  do  if  taken  alone  ;  the 
moft  convenient  form,  therefore,  is  the  following : 

9*«  Rubig.  Martis,  gr.  zo, 
Confed.  Aromatic.  5  fs. 
3yr.  Croci,  q«  s* 
M.  f.  bolus. 

After  the  patient  has  taken  two  of  thefe  boluibs 
for  three  or  four  days,  he  may  proceed  to  take  three 
or  four  of  them  ;  and  after  a  few  more  days,  if  th<: 
ftomach  is  not  difordered,  each  bolus  may  be  daily 
increafed,  till  we  arrive  at  ^4,  or  even  30  grainst 
pf  the  Rubig.  Martis  thrice  a-day« 
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but  they  Ihould  be  ufibd  with  cautidn,  as 
the  frequent  aaid  large  ufe  of  th^aa  may} 
have  an  oppofiteefFed ;  and  they  fbould: 
therefore  be  given  only  in  oomplianpe. 
Withr  fbrmer  habits^  or;  fair  paHiating] 
prefent  fymptoxns. 

WheA  the  itomach  happens*  to  be  li- 
aWei  to.  indigeftion^gentte:  vomits  may 
hfiT  frequently  given  ;  and  proper  laxa- 
lives*  ihould  be  always  employed  to 
obviate^  or  to  remove^  coftivenefs* 

578*  In  the  atonic  gout,  or  in  per- 
ion&JUble  to  it,,  to  guard  agalnil  cold, 
is  eipecially'  neceflary;  and  the  moil 
certain  means  of  doing  this  is,  by  re* 
pairing  to  a  warm  climate  during  the 
winter-feafon, 

579-  In 


""Ttie  proper  laxatives  for  gmttj conftitutiaiis,.are: 
mentioned  in  a  note  on  article  559^. 


*> 


579.  In  the  more  vi©le6t  cafes  of  tl<e 
itonic  gdttt,  Miftefing  the?  \amti  eitrer- 
mities  nttay  be  afeful  5  btit  that  fiem^dy 
flitould  he  dYoided  l«^dfi  aay  paift 
threafens^  th»  e«tr«tthies.  la  peffons 
liable  to  thS  atoaic  goat/  ifluds  may  be 
cftaWilhed  mi  thd  extfeSnties,  as,  itt 
fome  meafufe,  it  ^ppitrMt^  K»  fbe  #& 
eafe^ 

586.  A  fecond  cafe  of  the  irregular 
gout,  is  that  which  I  haVe  named  the 
Retfdgedetit;  Whea  fhfe  affiKftis-  the 
ftomach  and  inteffiries,  felief  is  to  ht 
inftantly  attempted  by  the  free  ufe  ot 
ftrong  wines,  joined  with  aromatics, 
and  given  warm  J  or  if  thefe  fliall  not 
prove  powerful  enough,  af (ieliC  fpirits 
muft  be  employed,  and  are  to  be  given 
in  a  large  dofe.  In  modeifa-tc  attacks, 
ardent  fpirits  impregnated  with  garlic, 
or  with  »f»  foBtida  may  be  employed  ; 
or,  even  without  the  ardent  fpirits,  a 

Vol.  II.  K-  folijtion 
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falutiOQ  of  afa  foetida  with  the  volatile 
alkali  may  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Opi- 
ates are  often  an  ef{e6hial  remedy,  and 
may  be  joined  with  aromatics,  as  in  the 
ele&uarium  Thebaicum  =*  j  or  they  may 
be  ufeftJly  joined  with  volatile  alkali 
and  camphire  f .  Mufk  has  likewife 
proved  ufeful  in  this  difeafe. 

When 


♦  The  following  form  is  extremely  efficacious,,  and 
at  die  fame  time  pleaiant  to  the  tafte  :  it  may  be  re- 
peated diree  ck  four  times,  if  the  firft  does  not  pro* 
cure  relief 


Si.  EleA.  Opiat.  5  I. 
Aq.  Cinnamom.  fimpl.  i  i  is: 
Syr.  Crod,  5  it. 
M.  f.  bauft. 


t  The  beff  way  of  giving  thcfc  medicines  is  tntfic 
f (Rowing  form: 


^^ 
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Wh^n  the  afledlon  of  the  ftomach 
is  accompanied  with  vomiting,  this 
may  be  encouraged  by  taking  draughts 
of  warm  wine,  at  firft  with  water,  and 
afterwards  without  it  ^  having  at  length 
recourfej  if  neceflary,  to  fome  of  the 
remedies  above  mentioned,  and  partis 
Cularly  the  opiates. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  inteftines  be 
affeded  with  diarrhoea,  this  is  to  be 
at  firft  encouraged,  by  taking  plenti- 

K  2  fully 


S^.  Opii  purificati,  gr.  i; 
Camphor,  gr.  xii. 
Spt.  Vini,  q/s. 
Confed.  Aroihat.  5  in 
M;  f.  bolus; 


Or  thfe  catnphire  may  be  liiade  iiito  a  bolus  with 
a  drachm  of  the  Eleft.  Opiat.  and  forty  drops  of  the 
Spiritus  Aromaticus,  iii  a  glafe  of  ftrong  wine^  a* 
Madeira  or  Sherry,  may  bejdnuik  after  it. 


.*^ 
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fully  of  vreak  bFoth  >  and  when  thi^ 
fhaU  have  been  dooe  fufEciendy,  the 
tumult  is  to  be  quieted  by  opiates. 

581.  When  the  retrocedent  gout  fhaB 
affed  the  lungs,  and  produce  afthnia, 
this  is  to  be  cured  by  opiates,  by  an- 
tifpafmodics  ^,  and,  perhaps,  by  blifter- 
ing  on  the  bi:eaft  or  back. 

582,  When 


*  The  Spiritu9  Ethereiis  Vitriolkus  is  a  medicine 
ufed  with  •  much  fuccels  in  thefe  cafes;  The  dofe  of  it 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  in  a  glais  of  wine. 
The  ethereal  fpirit  is  fo  very  volatile,  that  it  will  whol- 
ly evaporate,  if  it  be  fuffered  to  fiand  in  the  wine  for  a 
few  minutes  v  it  muft  therefore  be  drank  fpeedily : 
and  the  dofe  OKiy  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  ia 
cafes  of  emergency;  In  moft  cafes  Laudanum  will 
anfwer  every  purpofe.  Ammoniacum  has  been 
much  recommended,  and  its  powers,  in  cafes  of  goaty 
ailhmA,  have  frequently  been  verj  confpicuous :  It 
may  be  given  independently  of  the  opiates.  Tw^ 
drachms  of  it  may  1^  made  into  an  emnlfioo  with  fix 
ounces  of  water  \  and  a  couple  of  table*fpoonfuls  of 
this  emuliion  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hoois^ 
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582*  Whea  the  gout,  leaving  the  ex- 
tremities, fliall  aiTed  the  head,  and  pro- 
duce pain,  vertigo,  apoplexy,  or  paify, 
our  refources  are  very  precarious.  The 
jnoft  probable  naeans  of  relief  is,  blift- 
ering  the  head  3  and  if  the  gout  fhall 
have  receded  very  entirely  from  the 
extrqinities,  bliJders  may  be  applied  to 
thefe  alfo.  Together  with  thefe  blifter- 
ings,  aromatics,  and  the  volatile  aU 
feali,  may  be  thrown  into  the  ftomach  ^. 


K  3  ^S'  The 


*  latde  relief  has  ever  beea  obtained  in  liiefe 
cafes  from  internal  remedies.  Large  dofes  of  the  Spi- 
ritus  Aroxoaticus  have  been  thought  ferviceable,  bujt 
the  chief  dependence  is  on  the  eSkA  of  blifters  da  the 
extremities,  e^iecially  the  feet»  with  warm  fomenoi- 
tioas  to^  the  legs,  and  rubbing  the  legs  with  a  6etk 
braflij  impregnated  with  plenty  of  dry  flower  of  xpx^^ 
ftard. 
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583.  The  third  cafe  of  the  irregular 
gout  is  what  I  have  named  the  Mif- 
placed,  that  Is,  when  the  inflammatory 
afledion  of  the  gout,  inflead  of  fall- 
ing upon  the  extremities,  falls  upon 
fome  internal  part.  In  this  cafe,  the 
difeafe  is  to  be  treated  by  blood-let- 
ting, and  by  fuch  other  remedies  as 
would  be  proper  in  an  idiopathic  in- 
flammation of  the  fame  parts. 

584.  Whether  the  tranflation  fo  fre- 
quently made  from  the  extremities  to 
the  kidneys,  is  to  be  confldered  as  an 
inflance  of  the  mifplaced  gout,  feems, 
as  we  have  faid  before,  uncertain  :  but 
I  am  difpofed  to  think  it  fomething 
different ;  and  therefore  am  of  opi- 
nion, that,  in  the  Nephralgia  Calculofa, 
produced  upon  this  occafion,  the  reme- 
dies of  inflammation  are  to  be  employ- 
gd  no  farther  than  they  may  be  other- 
wife 
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wife  fometimes  neceflary  in  that  dlf- 
eafe^  arifing  from  other  caufes  than  the 
gout. 
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ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 


585,  •TT^HE  difeafes  coropreheuded  un- 

JL    der  this  title,   which  make 

the  third  Order  of  Pyrexiae  in  our  No- 

fplogy,  are  in  gei^eral  fuch  as  do  not 

arife 
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arife  but  upon  occafion  of  a  fpecific 
contagion  applie^^  which  firft  produces 
fever,  and  afterwards  an  eruption  up- 
on the  furface  of  the  body ;  and  which 
difeafes,  for  the  moft  part,  afFed  per- 
fons  but  once  in  the  courfe  of  their 
lives. 

586.  Whether  the  Charader  of  the 
Order  may  be  thus  limited,  or  if  the 
Order  may  be  allowed  to  comprehend 
alfo  the  eruptive  fevers  produced  by 
a  matter  generated  in  the  body  it- 
felf,  and  likewife  thofe  cafes  of  erup- 
tion  which  do  not  depend  upon  conta- 
gion, or  upon  a  matter  generated  be- 
fore the  fever,  but  upon  a  matter  ge- 
nerated in  the  courfe  of  the  fever,  I 
am  not  ready  to  determine.  Of  the 
difeafes  enumerated  by  the  Nofologifts 
as  Exanthemata^  there  are  certainly  three 
different  kinds,  which  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  circumftances  mention- 
ed in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Of 
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Of  the  firfl  kind  are  the  Small-pox,  the 
Chicken-pox,  the  Meafles,  ithe  Scarlet 
Fever,  and  the  Plague.  Of  the  fecond 
kind  feems  to  be  the  Eryfipelas ;  and  of 
the  third  kind  I  judge  the  Miliaria  and 
Petechia  to  be.  But  as  I  am  not  fuf- 
ficiently  confident  in  the  fads  which 
fhould  fupport  thefe  diflindtions,  or 
which  would  enable  us  to  apply  them 
in  all  cafes  ;  I  go  on  in  this  book  to  treat 
of  almofl  all  the  exanthemata  enume-^ 
rated  by  preceding  Nofologifts,  with 
only  fome  difference  in  the  arrangement 
from  what  was  in  my  former  editions. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    h 


OF    THE 


SMALL-POX, 


587.  nr'HE  fmall-pox  is  a  difeafe  ari^ 
X  fing  from  a  contagion  of  a 
fpecific  nature,  which  firft  produce^  a 
fever,  and,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
thereof,  produces  aa  eruption  of  fmall 
red  pimpleSf      Tbefe    are  afterwards 

fprwie^ 


f  \ 
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formed  into  puilules,  containing  a  mat- 
ter, which,  in  the  courfe  of  eight 
days  from  the  time  of  the  eruption^ 
is  changed  into  pus*  After  this,  the 
matter  dries,  and  falls  off  in  crufls^ 

588.  This  is  a  general  idea  of  the 
difeafe  5  but  there  are  two  particular 
forms  or  varieties  of  it,  well  known 
under  the  appellations  of  the  DiftinSt 
and  Confluent y  which  require  to  be  fpe- 
cially  defcribed. 

589.  In  the  former,  or  tl\e  diftindl 
fmall-pox,  the  eruptive  fevfer  is  mode- 
rate, and  appears  to  he  evidently  of 
the  inflammatory  kind,  or  what  wc 
name  a  Synocha.  It  generally  comes 
on  about  mid-day,  with  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  a  cold  ftage,  and  commonly 
with  a  confiderable  languor  and  drow- 
finefs.  A  hot  ftage  is  foon  formed, 
and  becomes  more  ppnfiderable  on  the 
fecond  and  third  days.     During  this 

qourfe. 
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courfe,  children  are  liable  to  frequent 
ftartings  from  their  flumbers  ;  and  ad- 
ults, if  they  are  kept  a-bed,  are  difpo- 
fed  to  much  fweating.  On  the  third 
day,  children  are  fometimes  affedled 
with  one  or  two  epileptic  fits.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  third  day,  the 
eruption  commonly  appears,  and  gra- 
dually increafes  during  the  fourth ;  ap- 
pearing firft  upon  the  face,  and  fuccef- 
fively  on  the  inferior  parts,  fo  as  to  be 
completed  over  the  whole  body  on  the 
fifth  day. 

From  the  third  day,  the  fever  abates  j 
and  againft  the  fifth,  it  entirely  cea- 
fe^.  The  eruption  appears  firft  in  finall 
red  fpots,  hardly  eminent,  but  by  de- 
grees rifing  into  pimples.  Thefe  are 
generally  upon  the  face  in  fmall  num- 
ber }  but,  even  when  more  numerous, 
they  are  feparate  and  diftind  from  one 
another.  On  the  fifth  or  fixth  day, 
a  fmall  vefigle,  containing  an  almoft 

colourlefs 
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colourlcfs  or  whey -coloured  fluid,  ap- 
pears upon  the  top  of  each  pimple* 
For  two  days,  thefe  veficles  increafe  in 
breadth  only,  and  there  is  a  fmall  hol- 
low pit  in  the  middle;  fo  that  it  is  on- 
ly againft  the  eighth  day  that  they 
are  raifed  into  ipheroidical  puftules. 

Thefe  veficles  or  puftules,  from  their 
firft  formation,  continue  to  be  fur- 
rounded  with  an  exadtly  circular  infla- 
med margin,  which,  when  the  puftules 
are  numerous,  diffufes  fome  inflamma- 
tion  over  the  neighbouring  ikin,  fo  as 
to  give  fomewhat  of  a  damafk  rofe  co^ 
lour  to  the  fpaces  between  the  puftules. 
As  the  puftules  increafe  in  fize,  if  they 
be  numerous  on  the  face,  againft  the 
eighth  day  tlie  whole  of  the  face  be- 
comes confiderably  fwelled;  and,  in. 
particular,  the  eye-lids  are  fo'  much 
fwelled  as  entirely  to  fliut  the  eyes. 

As  the  difeafe  thus  proceeds,  the  mat- 
ter in  the  puftules  becomes  by  degrees 

more 


• 

more  opaque  and  vrkhe,  anfd  at  length 
of  a  yelloi^ifh  colour.  On  the  ekVentb 
day,  the  fuelling  of  the   face  is  aba- 
ted, and  the  puftules  feem  quite  fhU^ 
On  the  top  of  each  a  darker  fpot  ap« 
pears ;  and  at  this  place  the  puftule,  on 
the  eleventh  day,  or  foon  aftef ,  is  fpon-^ 
taneoufly  broken,  and  a  portion  of  the 
matter  ooa^cs^  out  j  in  confeqtieskce  of 
which,  the  puftule  is  fiirivelled^  and 
fubfi^es ;  \rhile  the  matter  oo^infg  out 
dries,  and  form^  a  cruft  upon  its!  fur- 
face.     Sometimes  a  little  only  of  the 
matter  oozes  out;  and  what  remains 
in  the  puftnle  becomes  thick,  and  even 
hard.  After  fom^  days,  both  the  crafts 
and  hardened  puftulcs  fait  ofl^  leaving 
the    Ikin   which   thefy   covered   of  ai 
brown  red  colour  >  and  it  is  only  after 
many  days  that  the  ikin  in  thefe  pla* 
ces  refumes  ks  natural  colour*  In  £3me 
cafes,  where  the  matter  of  the  puftules 
has  been  more  liquid,  the  crufts  form- 
ed by  it  are  later  in  falling  off,  and  the 

part 
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part  they  covered  fufFers  fome  defqua- 
mation,  which  leaves  in  it  a  fmall  pit 
or  hollow. 

This  IS  the  courfe  df  things  on  the 
face;  and  fucceffively,  the  puftules  oii 
the  reft  of  the  body  take  the  fame.  The 
matter  of  the  puftules,  on  the  arms 
and  hands,  is  frequently  abforbed  j  fo 
that,  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  thefe 
puftules  appear  as  empty  veficles.  On 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  days,  as  the  fwel- 
ling  of  the  face  fubfides,  a  fwellhig  arifes 
in  the  hands  and  feet;  but  which,  again, 
fubfides,  as  the  puftules  come  to  matu- 
rity. 

■ 

When  the  puftules  on  the  fac6  aire  nu- 
merous, fome  degree  of  pyrexia  appears 
on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days,  but  dif- 
appears  again  after  the  puftules  are  fully 
ripened ;  or  perhaps  remains  in  a  Very 
flight  degree  till  the  puftules  on  the  feet 
haVe  finifhed  their  courfe.  It  is  feldom 

Vol.  II-  L  that 
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that  in  the  diftindl  fmall-pox  the  fever 
continues  longer. 

When  the  puflules  on  the  face  are  nu- 
merous, fome  uneafinefs  in  the  throat, 
with  a  hoarfenefs  of  the  voice,  comes 
on  upon  the  fixth  or  feventh  day,  and 
a  thin  liquid  is  poured  out  from  the 
mouth.  Thefe  fymptoms  increafe  with 
the  fwelling  of  the  face  >  and  the  liquids 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  becoming 
thicker,  are  more  difficultly  thrown  out# 
There  is  at  the  fame  time,  fome  dif- 
ficulty of  fwallowing ;  fo  that  the  li- 
quids taken  in  to  be  fwallowed  are  fre- 
quently  rejeded,  or  thrown  out  by  the 
nofe.  But  all  thefe  affeSions  of  the 
fauces  abate  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face 
fiibfides  *. 

59^*  In 


-    *  The  difchar^e  of  Saliva  is  always  falutarj,  and 
oiight  ta  be  moderately  encouraged.    It  has  been  fap- 

pofed 
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590.  In  the  other  form  of  finall-pox, 
or  what  is  called  the  Confluent,  the 
courfe  of  the  dlfeafe  is,  in  general,  the 
fame  with  what  we  have  defcribed ;  but 
the  fymptoms  of  every  ftage  are  more 
violent,  and  fevefal  of  the  circnmflan- 
ces  are  different; 

In  particular^  the  eruptive  fever  is 
more  violent;     The  pulfe  is  more  fre- 

L  2  quent 


pofed  to  be  probably  owing  to  the  morbific  matter 
attacking  the  falivary  glands,  and  throiigh  themi  ma- 
king its  eiit  6at  of  the  body. 

AB  the  afie^ons  6(  the  faucets,  and  Che  faUvation, 
gradvaUy  abate  as  the  fwelling  of  the  face  fabi|des  j 
but,  if  th^fi?  fjmptoms  Aiizpi^^itX  fuddenly^  or  are  not 
iiicceeded  by  ai  fwelling  of  the  extremities,  danger  is 

to  hz  apprehended*  "         * 

■     ..-■•■•  .».- 

This  rcnaark  is  folely  the  refult  of  experience,  and 
the  explahation  of  it  feems  to  be  involved  in  confix 
derabk  tjiffictilty. 
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quent  and  more'contraded,  approaching' 
to  that  ftate  of  pulfe  which  is  found  ii^ 
the  typhus.  The  coma  is  more  confider- 
able^and  there  is  frequently  a  delirium. 
Vomiting,  alfo,  is  a  common  fymptom, 
efpecially  at  the  coming  on  of  the  dif- 
eafe.  In  very  young  infants,  epileptic 
fits  are  fometimes  frequent  on  the  firft 
days  of  fehe  difeafe,  and  fometimes 
prove  fatal  before  any  eruption  ap- 
pears  j  or  they  ufhf  r  in  a  very  conflu- 
ent and  putrid  fmall-pox.. 

591  ►  The  eruption  appears  more  early 
on  the  third  day,  and  it  is  frequently 
preceded  or  accompanied  with  an  ery- 
fipelatous  efHorefcence.  Sometimes  the 
eruption  appears  in  cluilers,  like  that 
of  the  meafles.  When  the  eruption  is 
completed,  the  pimpfes  areal\vays  more 
numerous »  upon  the  face,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fmaller  and  lefs  eniinent. 
After  the  eruption,  the  fever  .  fufiers 
fome  remilfion,  hut  never  g;oes  off  en- 

.tireJyj 
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tirely ;  and,  after  the  fifth  or  fixth  day, 
it  again  increafes,  and  continues  con- 
fiderable  through  the  remaining  courle 
of  the  difeafe. 

The  veficles  formed  on  the  tops  of  the 
pimples  appear  fooner  i  and  while  they 
increafe  in  breadth,  do  not  retain  a  cir- 
cular,  but  are  every  way  of  an  irregular 
figure.  Matiy  of  them  .run  into  one  an- 
other, infomuch  that  very  often  the  face 
is  covered  rather  with  one  veficle  than 
with  a  number  of  puftules.  The  veficles^ 
fo  far  as  they  are  any  wife  feparated,  do 
not  arife  to  a  fpheroidical  form,  but  re- 
main flat,  and  fometimes  the  whole  of 
the  face  is  of  an  even  furface.  When 
the  puftules  are  in  any  meafure  fepara- 
ted, their  circumference  is  not  bound- 
ed by  an  inflamed  margin,  and  the 
part  of  the  flcin  that  is  free  from  pu- 
ftules is  commonly  pale  and  flaccid. 

L3  The 
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The  liquor  that  is  in  the  puftule§ 
phanges  from  a  clear  to  an  opaque  ap- 
pearance, and  becomes  >yhitilh  or 
ibrownifh,  but  never  acquires  the  yel- 
Jow  colour  and  thick  confiftence  that 
appear  in  the  diftind  fmalKpox. 

592.  The  fwelling  of  the  face  which 
attends  the  diftindl  fmall-poXj  when 
they  are  numerpus,  and  aimofl;  then 
only,  always  attends  the  confluent, 
comes  on  more  early  and  arifes  to  a 
greater  degreej  but  abates  on  the  tenth 
day,  and  on  the  eleventh  ftill  more. 
At  this  time  the  puftules  or  veficles 
break,  and  fhrivellipg  pour  out  a  liquor 
that  is  formed  into  brown  or  black 
crufts,  which  do  not  fall  off  for  many- 
days  after.  Thofe  of  the  face,  in 
falling  off,,  leave  the  parts  they  cover 
iubjedl  to  a  defquamation,  which  pretty 
pej-tainly  produces  pittings; 


On 
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On  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
puftules  of  the  confluent  fmall-pox  are 
more  diftind  than  upon  the  face,  but 
never  acquire  the  fame  maturity  and 
confiftence  of  pus  as  in  the  properly 
diflind  kind. 

The  falivation  which  only  fometimes 
attends  the  diflind  fmall-pox,  very 
conftantly  attends  the  confluent ;  and 
both  the  falivation  and  the  afFedtion 
of  the  fauces  above  mentioned,  are, 
elpecially  in  adults,  in  a  higher  degree. 
In  infants,  a  diarrhoea  comes  frequent- 
ly in  place  of  the  falivation. 

In  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  there  is 
often  a  confiderable  putrefcency  of  the 
fluids,  as  appears  from  petechias,  from 
ferous  veficles,  under  which  the  fkin 
fliQws  a  difpofi^tion  to  gangrene,  and 
from  bloody  urine  or  other  haemor-* 
rh^gy,  all  which  fymptoms  frequently 
accompany  this  difeafe. 

L4  *       In 
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In  the  confluent  fmall-pox,  the  fever, 
which  had  only  fufJered  a  remiflibn 
from  the  time  of  eruption  to  that  of 
maturation,  is  often,  at  or  immediately 
after  this  period,  renewed  with  con- 
iiderable  violence.  This  is  what  has 
been  called  the  Secondary  Fever  ^  and 
is,  in  different  cafes,  of  various  dura- 
tion and  event, 

593.  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
jicfcribe  the  various  circuraftances  of 
the  fmall-pox;  and  from  the  difference 
of  thefe  circuroflances,  the  event  of 
the  difeafe  may  be  determined,  The 
whole  of  the  prdgnofis  may  be  nearly 
comprifed  in  the  following  propofi- 
tions. 

The  more  exadly  the  difeafe  retains 
the  form  of  the  diftind  kind,  it  is  the 
fafer  j  and  the  more  completely  the 
difeafe  takes  the  form  of  the  confluent 
^ind,  it  is  the  more  dangerous.  , 

\       It 
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It  is  only  when  the  diftind  kind 
fliows  a  great  number  of  puftules  on 
the  face,  or  otherwife,  by  fever  or  pu- 
trefcency,  approaches  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  confluent,  that  it  is  at- 
tended with  any  danger. 

In  the  confluent  finall-pox  there  is 
always  danger;  and  this  is  always  more 
confiderable  and  certain,  according  as 
the  fever  is  more  violent  and  perma- 
nent, atid  efpecially  as  the  marks  and 
fymptoms  of  putf  efcehcy  arc  more  evi- 
dent. 

Wlien  the  putrid  difpofition  is  very 
great,  the  difeafe  fometimes  proves  fa- 
tal before  the  eighth  day ;  but  in  moft 
cafes  it  is  on  the  eleventh  that  death 
happens,  and  fotnetimes  it  is  put  off  till 
the  fourteenth  or  feventeenth  day. 

■  -         * 

Though  the  fmall-pox  ftiould  not  be 
immediately  fatal,    the  more  violent 

kinds 


\ 
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kinds  are  often  followed  by  9,  morbid 
Hate  of  the  body,  of  various  kind  and 
event.  Thefe  confequences,  as  I  judge, 
may  be  imputed  fometlmes  to  an  acrid 
matter  produced  by  the  preceding  dif'- 
fafe,  and  depofited  in  differejit  jparts  j 
and  fometimes  to  an  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis  produced,  and  determined  to 
particular  parts  of  thp  bod^r, 

594.  It  is,  I  tliink,.  agreed  among 
pra^Slitioners,  ?bat,  in  the  different 
cafes,  of  firiutll^pox,  the  di^er^ nge  chief- 
ly depends  upon  the  appearance  of  di- 
flindl  or  confluent;  and,  from  the  a- 
bove  defcriptipp  of  tbafe  kinds,  it  will 
app§2^r,  th^t  thpy  chiefly  differ  in  the 
period  of  the  en;iptioni  in  ?he  number 
of  puftules  produced,  ip  the  foriji  pf 
the  puftules,  in  the  ftate  pf  the  matter 
contained  in  them,  in  (hfi  cpntinn^nce 
of  the  fever,  and  laftly,  in  the  danger  of 
tj?e  .dife^fe,;  ;  .  .;:/. 

.  •     ■         I  •  / 

*  ■  *  ■" 

595.  Upon 
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595.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  caufes 
of  thefe  differences,  we  might  readily 
fulped,  that  they  depended  upon  a  dif- 
ference of  the  contagion  producing  the 
difeafe.  This,  however,  is  not  pro- 
bable: for  there  are  innumerable  in- 
ftances  of  the  contagion,  arifing  fron? 
a  perfon  labouring  under  the  fmall-pox 
of  the  difl:in<3:  kind,  producing  the  con-, 
fluent;  and  the  contrary.  Since  the 
pradlice  of  inoculation  became  fre- 
quent, we  have  known  the  fame  vario- 
lous  matter  produce  in  one  perfon  the 
diftind,  and  in  another  the  •confluent 
fmall-pox.  It  is  therefore  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  difference  of  the  fmall- 
pox  does  not  depend  upon  any  differ-, 
ence  of  the  contagion,  but  upon  fome 
difference  in  the  ftate  of  the  perfons  to 
whom  it  is  applied,  or  in  the  ftate  of  cer^ 
tain  circumftances  concurring  with  the 
application  of  the  contagion,  ^ 

596*  To  find  out  wherein  the  differ- 
ence in  the   ftate   of  the   perfons   tQ 
2  whom 
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caufes  which  give  occafion  to  more 
puftules  in  one  perfon  than  in  another. 

598.  The  caufes  which  determine 
naore  of  the  variolous  matter  to  pafs  by 
perfpiration,  or  to  form  puftules,  are 
probably  certain  circumftances  of  the 
ikin,  that  determine  more  of  lefs  of  the 
variolous  matter  to  ftick  in  it,  or  to 
pafs  freely  through  it. 

599.  The  circumftance  of  the  ikin^ 
which  ieems  to  determine  the  variolous 
matter  to  ftick  in  it,  is  a  certain  ftate 
6f  inflammation,  depending  much  upon 
the  heat  of  it.  Thus  we  have  many 
inftances  of  parts  of  the  body,  from 
being  more  heated,  having  a  greatei* 
number  of  puftules  than  other  parts. 
In  the  prefent  pradice  of  inoculation, 
in  which  few  puftules  are  produced,^ 
much  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  care 
that  is  taken  to  keep  xk\t  ikin  cool. 
Paxts  covered  with  plafters,  efpecially 

with 
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with  thofe  of  a  ftimulant  kind,  have 
more  puftules  than  other  parts.  Fur- 
ther, certain  pircumftances,  fuch  as^ 
adult  age,  and  full  living,  determining 
to  a  phlogiftic  diathefis,  feem  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  number  of  puftules; 
while  the  contrary  circumftances  have 
contrary  effeds. 

600.  It^is  therefore  probable,  that  an 
inflammatory  ft  ate  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  fkin,  gives 
occafion  to  a  greater  numbet  of  puf- 
tules :  and  the  caufes  of  this  may  like- 
wife  produce  moft  of  the  other  circum- 
ftances of  the  confluent  fmall-pox;  fuch 
as  the  period  of  eruption ;  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  fever  j  the  efFufion  of  a 
more  putrefcent  master,  and  lefs  fit  to 
be  converted  into  pus ;  and,  what  arifes 
from  thence,  the  form  and  other  cir- 
cumftances of  the  puftules* 

601.  Having 
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60 1.  Having  thus  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  chief  difFerence  which 
occurs  in  the  ftate  of  the  fmall-pox,  we 
fliall  now  try  the  truth  of  our  dodrine, 
by  its  application  to  practice. 

602.  In  confidering  the  pradice,  we 
view  it  fir  ft,  in  general,  as  fuited  to 
render  the  difeafe  more  generally  be- 
nign and  fafe,  and  this  by  the  pradice 
of  inoculation. 

603*  It  is  not  neceflary  here  to  de- 
fcribe  the  operation  of  inoculating; 
and  what  we  name  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation, comprehends  all  the  feveral 
meafures  which  precede  or  follow  that 
operation,  and  are  fuppofed  to  produce 
its  falutary  effeds. 

Thefe  meafures  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I  I.  The 
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1.  The  choofing  for  the  fubjedl  of 
Inoculation  perfons.otherwife  free  from 
difeafe,  and  not  liable^  from  their  age 
or  other  circuniftances,  to  any  inciden- 

« 

tal  difeafe. 

2.  The  choofing  a  perfon  at  the  time 
of  life  moft  favourable  to  a  mild  dif- 
eafe. 

3*  The  choofing  for  the.  pradice  a 
feafon  the  moft  conducive  to  the  mild- 
nejfs  of  the  difeafe^ 

4.  The  preparing  the  perfon  to  be 
inoculated/  by  abftinence:  from  animal 
food  for  fome  ti^ie  before  inoculation. 

5.  The  preparing  the  perfon  by 
courfes  of  mercurial  and  ^ntimonial. 
medicines  *.  ^    . , 

Vol.  II.     .  M  6.  The 

*  Compare  this  paragragh  with  what  foUpws  ia 
article  609. 
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6.  The  takifig  care,  at  the  time  of 
iiaoculation,  to  ateid  cold,  intempe- 
rance, fear,  oar  other  ctfcu^mftanGes 
which  might  aggravate  the  future  dif- 
eafe* 

7.  After  thefe  preparatioiss  aid  pre- 
cautions, the  choofing  a  fit  matter  to  be 
employed  in  inoculation,  by  taking  it 
from  a  perfon  of  a  found  conftitution, 
and  free  ftom  any  difeafe  or  fufptcion 
of  it  >  by  taking  it  from  a  perfo^  who 
has  had  the  fmadl^pox  of  the  inoft 
benign  kind ;  and^  laflly^  by  taking  the 
matter  from  fiich  IpeiCbns,  as  foon  as  it 
has  appeared  in  the  puilules^  either  m 
the  part  inoculated^  or  on  other  parts 
of  the  body* 

8*  The '  introdueing^  by  inoeirlatioss 
but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  contagious 
matter..  / 

•  •  s 

1 

*  9.  After 
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9.  After  inoculiation^  th«  coj^tiauing 
the  ViCge table  diet^  as  well  a$  the  em-^ 
ploytnent  of  mercurial  and  antimomal 
medicines ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fire^ 
quently  employing  purgatives* 

ro«  Both  before  jmd  after  inoeula« 
tion,  taking  care  to  avoid  i^external 
beat,  either  from  the  fun^  artificial 
fires,  warm  chambers,  much  clothings 
or  being  much  in  bed  ;  and,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  expoiing  the  perfou  to  a  free  and 
cool  air. 

1 1.  Upon  the  appearance  df  the  ernp* 
tire  fever,  the  rendering  that  moderate 
by  the  employment  of  purgative* ;  by 
the  ttfe^of  cooling  and  antifeptic  acids  ; 
and  efpecialiy,  by  exposing  the  perfoa 
frequently  to  a  cool  and  eren  a  cold 
air,  at  the  fame  time  giving  freely  <^ 
cold  drink. 
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12.  After  the  eruption,,  the  conti- 
nuing the.  application  of  cold  air,  and 
the  ufe .  of  pnrgatives  during  tte  courfe 
of  the  difeafei  till  thtr  puftulc&  are  fully 
ripened.    '  ^  .  • 

6o4.^Tbe&  are  the  meafures  propofed 
and  prat^ifed  in  the  latefl  and  mod  im-^ 
proved  ftate  of  inoeulatiofi ;  and  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  whole  of 
the  pradice^  or  at  leaft  by  moft  o£the^ 
meafUres  aboi^e  mentioned,  are  now 
afcertained  by  -a  long  experience  to 
amount  to  this.  That  in  ninety -nine 
cafes  of  the  hundred,  inoculatidn  gives 
a  diiliiid  fm^Ur^pox  only,  and  that  alfo 
very  generally  of  the  mildeft  form : 
but.it  will  lliH  be  ufeful,  for  tfiee  proper 
conduct:  ^o£  inoculatioa^;  ta  coniider  the 
importance  and  utflifey  of  the  feverial 
]^eafures,  abave  meotioned^  that  we 
may  -thereby  .more  exadly  detenriiiie 
upon  what  the  advantages  of  inocula- 
tion more  certainly, depend. 

3  605.  As 
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605.  As  the  comrcoh  iiife£Honmay 
^ften  feize  perfons  labourmg  lander  an- 
t)ther  difeafe,  which   may  reirfer  the 
fmali^pox'tnore  vi6leht,k  is  crbviotis  that 
inoculation  mtift'  have  a  great  advan- 
tage, by   avoiding  fuch   concurrence^ 
But,  as  the  avoiding  fuch  concurrence 
may  oftenyin  the  tneaii  while,  leave  per- 
fons expofed  to  the  common  Infeft ion, 
it  merits   inquiry,  whether  every  dif- 
•eafed   ftate   fliould   reftrain  &om  the 
pradice  of  inociilation,  or  what  are  the 
particular  difeafes  that  fliould  do  (b. 
This  is  not  yet  fufficiently  afoertained 
hf  obfervation;  and  we  have » frequent- 
ly remaTked,  that  the  fmalUpox  have 
often  occurred  with  a  difeafed  ftatie  of 
the  body,  without  being  thereby  ren- 
•diSited  morie  violent.     In  particular >  we 
have  obferyedjthat  a  fcrophiilous  habit, 
or  even  the  prefence  of  fcrophula,  did 
i  not    render  the  '  fmall-pcfx  more  vie- 
ient  J  and  we  have-obfcrved  alfoythat  fe- 
veiral  difeafeis  of  the  fkii}  are  equally  in- 

M  3  nocent. 
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noceati  I  nm  of  opinion,  that  the^f^  are 
the  difeafes  of  the  feb^riie  kin4»  or  ail-r 
xneqts  reac(y  to  induce  or  aggravate  a 
fcbril«  ftat^i  that  pfpeeially  give  the 
concurr^€€  which  is  rooft  dang^oqs 
vitb  the  fnaalKpox,  I  4^r9  pot  attempt 
any  general  rules  j  hot  I  am .  diippfed 
to  waintaiq,  th«t,  thovigh  a  perfon  be  in 
a  difeafed  ftat^)  if  that  date  be  of  m- 
certain  nature  and  efFed,  and  tat  the 
fame  time  tb^  fmaU-pQx  be  eKc^edi^^ly 
rifeii  fa  as  to  render  it  extremely  di^- 
6ult  to  gwi^r'i  agftinft  the  pomna<s^  in- 
fedion,  i|  will  always  be  fefer  to  giyc 
the  fn^all-poK  by  inoculation^  thjinto 
leave  the  perfon  to  t((ke  t;heia  by  the 
CQinniofi  ipfei^iont 

4 

6o6.  Though  inoculation  has  been 
pradifed  with  fafety  upon  perfops  of 
ail  agfss  I  yet<^  frozn  >^hat  has  s^dually  oc- 
(CUrred  in  the  cafes  qf  comnH>9  infe(5tion, 
iixid  from  feveral  other  confiderationsi 
there  is  reafon  to  conclude^  that  adults 
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are  more  liable  %o  a  yiolent  direafe  than 
perfons  of  younger  years.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  is  pbfer^edy  that  children,  in  tht 
tiipe  of  their  firft  deatition,  are  liable, 
from  this  irritation,  to  have  the  fmaljl^ 
pox  rendered  more  violent;  and  that 
infants^  before  the  time  of  dentition, 
upon  receiving  the  contagion  of  the 
foiaU-pox,  are  liable  to  be  affeded  with 
epileptic  fits,  which  frequently  prove 
fj^tal.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
evident,  that,  though  circumftances  may 
admit,  and  even  render  inoculation  at 
any  age  proper ;  yet,  for  the  moft  part, 
it  will  be  ftill  more  advifable  to  choofe 
perfons  at  an  age,  after  the  firft  den- 
tition is  over  and  before  the  time  of 

•  •  •  •  . 

puberty^ 

6o!j.  Thoi^h  inoculation  has  bieen 
pradi&d  vrith  fafety  at  every  feafon  of 
the  yeai: ;  yet,  as  it  f s  certain  that  tJbe 
cold  of  winter  may  increafe  the  inflam* 
natory,  and  the  h^t^  of  fummer  in- 

M  4  creafe 
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creafe  the  putrcfccht  ft  ate  of  the  finall- 
pox,  it  is  highly  probable  that  inocula- 
tion may  have  fbme  advantage,  from 
avoiding  the  extremes  either  of  heiat  or 
cold. 

•  608.  Although  the  original  tempera- 
ment and  conftitutions  of  men  are  not 
to  be  readily  changed;  it  is  lufficient- 
ly  certain,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
human  body  may,  by  various  califes,  in 
many    refpeds    be    occafionally    v^ry 
much  changed :  and  therefore,  as  the 
ufe  of  aniinal  food  may  increafe  both 
the  inflammatory  and  putrefcent  ftate 
of  the  human  body,  fo  it  muft  render 
perfons,  on  receiving  the  contagion  of 
the  fmall-pox,  lefs  fecure  againft  a  vio- 
lent difeafe;  and,  therefore,  inocula- 
tion may  derive  fome  advantage'  from 
abftinence  from  animal  food  for  fome 
time  before  the  inoculation  is  perform- 
ed :  but  I  am  of  bpinioii,  that  a  longer 
time  than  that  ufually  prefcribcd  may 

•>  be 
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be  often  neceflary  5  and  I  am  perfua- 
ded,  that  the ^Scottifh  mothers,  who  a- 
void  giving  their  children  animal  food 
till  they  are  paft  the  fmall-pox,  ren- 
der this  difeafe  in  them  of  a  milder 
kind. 


'\ 


669.  1  cannot  deny  that  mercurial 
and  antimonial  medicines  may  have 
fome  effecS  in  determining  to  a  more 
free  perfpiration,   and  therefore  may 

be  of  fome  ufe  in  preparing  a  perfon 

< 

for  the  fmall-pox ;  but  there  are  ma- 
ny obfervations  which  gender  me  doubt- 
ful as  to  their  effeft.  The  quantity  of 
both  thefe  medicines,  particularly  of 
the  antimony^  commonly  employed,  is 
too  incpnfiderable  to  produce  any  ef- 
fe<3:.  It /i^  true,  that  the  mercurials 
have  often  been  employed  more  free- 
ly ;  but  even  their  falutary  efJeds  have 
not  been  evident,  and  their  mifchie- 
vous  efFeds  have  fometimes  appeared. 
I  doubt,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  if 

inoculation 
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Inoculation  derives  any  s^dy^ntage  from 
tbc;fe  pretended  prcpar^itory  courfes  of 
medicine. 

6io.  As  It  has  been  often  obfervedt 
in  the  cafe  of  almoft  ail  contagions, 
that  cold,  intemperance,  fear,  and  fome 
other  circumftances,  concurring  vfith 
the  application  Qjf  the  contagion,  have 
greatly  aggravated  the  future  difeafe, 
fo  it  muft  be  the  fame  In  the  cafe  of  the 
imaU-pox  ;  and  it  is  undoubted,  that 
inoculation  muft  derive  a  great,  and 
perhaps  its  princical,  advantage,  from 
avQiding  the  concurrences  above  men- 
tioned. 

6ii,  It  has  been  commonly  fuppo- 
fed,  that  inoculation  has  derived  fom^ 
advantage  from  the  choice  of  the  mat- 
ter employed  in  it}  but,  from  what 
has  been  obferved  in  (595),  it  muft  ap«*- 
pear  very  doubtful  if  any  choice  be 
neceflary,   or  can  be  of  any  benefit 

in 
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ia  determining;  the  date   of  the  dif^ 
cafe  ^. 

€i2.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome^ 
that  inoculation  has  an  advantage,  by 
introducing  a  imall  portion  only  of  the 
contagious  matter :  But  this  refts  up*^ 
oh  an  uncertain  fdundation.  It  is  no^ 
known,  what  quantity  is  introduced  by 
the  common  infedion,  and  it  may  be 
a  fmall  quantity  only.  Although  it 
n^ere  larger  thah  that  thrown  in  by 
inoculation,  it  is  not  afcertained  that 
the  circumftance  of  quantity  would 
lute  any  e£kA^  A  certain  quantity 
of  ferment  may  he  neceflary  to  excite 
fermentation  in  a.  given  mafs }  but  that 
quantity  given,  the  fermentation  and 
affimilatioh  are  extended  to  the  whole 

mafi  ; 


I       * 


^  To  remove  sdl  fafpcion,  hoWever»  hit  douMefi 
4iietter  to  inoculate  with  snstter  taken  from  a  mild 
fi»te  of  the 


|8o 
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^1- 


mafs ;  and  we  do. not  find  that  a  great- 
er quantity  than  is  juft  neceflary,  ei-» 
ther  increafes  the  a<5ivity  of  the  fer- 
mentatiph^ .  or  niore  certainly  feciires 
tiie  afOniilation  of  the  rvehole.  In  the 
cafe  of  the  :  fmall^poXy  a :  confiderabic 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  conta-^ 
gious  matter  introduced,  has  notidif^ 
covered  any  eB^d  in  modifying  the 
difeafe.    : 


' ." 


^_  613.  Purging  has  the'effed  of  dimi^ 
nifhing  the  adbivity  of  ithc  fangtiiferom 
fyflem^  and.  of  obviating  its.  inflammai* 
tory  ilate.  It  is/ therefore  probable, 
that  the  frequent  ufe  of  cooling  pur- 
gatives is  a. pna&ice  attending  inocufav 
tion  which  may  be  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage; and,  probably,  it  is  alfo  life^ 
ful  by  diminifhing  the  determination  to 
the  fkin.  It  appears  to  me,  that  mer- 
curials and  antimonials,  as  they  are 
commonly  managed,  are    ufeful  only 
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as  they  make  a  part  of  the  purging 
courfe*. 

614.  It 


*  All  purgatives  are  extremely  naufieous  to  chil* 
dren ;  and  as  it  is  of  little  confequence  what  purgative 
^e  ufis,  if  we  only  avoid  the  hot  draftic  ftimukntSi  we 
ought  to  pay  attention  to  the  agreeahlenefs  of  the  form« 
Children  may  in  general  be  deceived  by  the  following 
device :  Put  half  an  ounce  of  Senna  leaves  (after  the 
fialks  are  all  picked  out)  into  a  tea-pot»  with  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  green  tea ;  pour  on  it  a  qu^rt  of 
hnlbg  water.  Let  the  child  fee  it  poured  out  into  a 
tea-cup,  fweetened  with  plenty  of  moift  fugar,  and 
cream  put  to  it*  The  child  will  drink  it  with  avidi- 
ty. A  tea-cupfuT  may  be  given  every  hour  till  it  be- 
gin to  operate. 

If  thi^  device  ihould  fail  a  fccond  timCy  another  inaj 
be  ufed  in  its  ftead.  Two  drachms  of  Senna  leaves, 
powdered,  may  be  added  to  half  a  pound  of  ginger^ 
bread  paile ;  the  mais  may  be  divided  ii^to  fifteen  finall 
cakes  to  be  baked:  give  |he  child  one.of  thefe  cak^$ 
every  half^our  till  it  begins  to  operate,  or  till  he  has 
taken  a  fufficieut  dofe  for  his  age.  A  drachm  of 
Jalap  may  be  ufed  infiead  of  the  Senna* 


If 
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614.  It  is  probabl^^  that;  the  ilate  of 
the  fmali-pox  depends  very  much  xipou 
the  ftate  of  the  eruptive  fever,  and  par- 
ticuiariy  upon  moderating  the  inflam- 
matory ftate  of  the  fkin }  and,  there- 

fore, 


If  neither  of  thefe  artifices  fucceed,  a  dofe  of  pow- 
dered fennat  ^ch  or  without  a  little  gbger,  nuij  be 
(^iren  in  orange  marmalade. 

Children  will  fometimes  eat  as  manj  tamarinds  as 
wUI  fofficientlj  anfwer  all  the  intentions  of  9  formal 
jmrge.  A  little  Caffia-pnlp,  added  to  the  tamarindSf 
will  inereaie  their  afiivitjr,  and  will  not  be  leafi^  per* 
reived  b J  the 


The  empirics  har^  committed  many  ftrange  chemi- 
cal binadeta  in  compounding  their  purges  for  inecu- 
lation;  Dimldale'S  powder  may  tstre  as  an  example; 
it  confifis  of  tartar  emetic,  and  crabs  daws.  Hie  cai* 
oareoua  earth  (depriTes :tfae  tartar  emetic  of  its  acidi 
in  confe^nee  of  which,  the  antimony  will  be  inert, 
oacoepc  it  accidentally  meets  with  an  acid  in  the  fto- 
machi  and  even  then  tiie  add  mnjft  be  in  fiidi  a  cpnui- 
tity  as  to  fiiMrate  the  crabs  claws,  befipre  k  can  aA 
on  the  antimonial  calx. 
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fore,  it  is  priobable,  that  the  meafhres 
taken  for  taoderating  the  eruptive  fe- 
ret  and  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  (kin, 
aSotd  the  greateft  improvement  which 
has  been  made  in  the  praAice  of  ino- 
culation. The  tendency  of  purging, 
and  the  ufe  of  acids  for  this  purpofe, 
is  fufficiently  obvious  5  and  Upon  the 
lame  grounds,  we  (hoiild  fuppofe,  that 
blood-letting  might  be  ufeful ;  but  pro- 
bably this  his  been  omitted,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  might  perhaps  have 
led  to  the  omiffion  of  other  remedies 
alfo ;  which  is,  that  we  have  found  a 
more  powerful  and  efiedual  one  in  the 
application  of  cold  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
cold  drink.  Whatever  doubts  or  dif- 
ficulties our  theory  might  prefent  to  u& 
on  this^  fubjed,  they  maty  be  entirely 
negleded,  as  the  pradice  of  Indoftan 
had  long  ago,  and  the  pradlice  of  this 
country  has  lately,  by  a  large  and  re- 
peated experience,  afcertained  the  fafe- 
ty  and  e^acy  of  this  remedy:  and 
^  as 
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as  it  may  and  can  be  more  certainly 
employed  with  the  pra&ice  of  inocula- 
tion,  than.it  can  be  in  cales  of  common 
infedion,  it  mud  give  a  fingular  advan-- 
tage  to  the  foraier  *. 

615.  After  the  eruption,  when  a  few 
pimples  only  haye  appeared  on  the 
face,  the  continuing  the  application  of 
cold  air,  and  the  employment  of  pur- 
gatives, has  indeed  been  the  pradice 
of  many  inoctdators :  but  I  think,  thefe 
practices  cannot  be  faid  to  give  any 
peculiar  advantages  to  inoculation ;  for 
when  the  ftate  of  the  eruption  is  de- 
termined 


*  Notwithdandiog  the'  juftnds  of  this  remark, 
J  bleeding  onght  not  to  be  employed,  except  in  cafes 
where  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  and  fymptoms  are  vio- 
lent :  the  fright  which  children  fuffer  in  confeqoence 
of  the  operation  y  maj'be  ^produftive  of  much  ,mif* 
chief;  and  purgatives,  when  properly  adminiftered, 
fuper&de  die  neceffiiy  of  bleeding,  efpeeially  whes^ 
the  cold  regimen  is  employed  at  the  lame  time. 
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teriiiined,  when  thie  number  of  puftules 
is  very  fmall,  and  the  fever  has  en- 
tirely ceafed,  I  hold  the  fafety  of  the 
difeafe  to  be  abfolutelv  afcertained,  and 
thfe  ftirther  ufe  of  remedies  entirely  fu- 
jJerfluous.  lii  fuch  cafes,  I  judge  the 
ufe  of  purgatives  to  be  not  only  un- 
neceflary,  but  that  they  may  be  often 
hurtful* 

6i6.  I  have  thus  corifidered  tlie  fede- 
ral circumftances  and  pradices  accom- 
panying inoculation,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  afcertain  the  utility  and  itii- 
portancei'  of  each.  Upon  the  wholef, 
I  Hope  I  have  (ufEciently  afcertained 
the  general  utility  and  great  advantage 
of  this  practice,  efpecially  coniifting  in 
this,  th«  if  certain  precautions,  prepa?- 
rations,  and  remedies,  are  of  impor- 
tance, all  of  them  can  be  employed  with 
more  certainty  in  the  pradlice  of  ino- 

VoL«  Ih  N  culation, 
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culatiohy  than  in  the  cafe  of  common 
iofedion  *. 

It  remains  now  that   I   fhould  offer 
fome  remarks  on  the  condud  of  the 

'     finall- 


«  The  author  feems  to  have  forgotten  a  frequent 
confequence  of  inoculation^  that  demands  fome  atten- 
tioUy  viz.  an  inflammation  of  the  axillarj  glands,  that 
often  terminates  in  fuppuration.  Manj  cafes  of  this 
kind  occurred  to  me  in  prafHce,  and  t  attempted 
feveral  methods  of  preventing  the  fuppuration ;  of 
which  I  found  the  following  the  mod  efficacious :  If 
only  one  arm  had  been  punftured,  the  gland  of  that 
arm»  when  fuch  m  accident  happened,  and  not  of  the 
other,  was  inflamed.  In  attempting  the  refolution, 
which  perhaps  ^fome  praditioners  may  think  impro- 
per, I  applied  cold  comprefles,  impregnated  with  a 
foltttion  of  Sacchanim  Satumi,  to  the  inflamed  gland, 
^d  a  warm  poultice  to  the  ulcer  of  the  pundure. 
The  confequence  was  an  increafed  difcharge  from  the 
pundure^  and  a  diminution  of  the  axillary  iwelled 
gland. 

No  ill  confequenees  attended  any  of  thofe  cafes 
where  the  tumoui:  wa3  thus  refolved ;  but  when  thefe 

tumours 
3 
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fmall-pox,  as  received  by  ihfedion,  or 
even  when,  after  inoculation,  the  fymp- 
toms  fhall  prove  violent.  The  latter 
fometimes  happens,  although  every  pre- 
caution and  remedy  have  been,  era- 
ployed.  The  caufe  of  this  is  not  well 
known)  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
commonly  owing  to  a  difpofition  of 
the  fluids  to  putrefcency.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  will  appear,  that, 
not  only  in  the  cafe  of  common  infec- 
tion, but  even  in  that  of  inoculation, 
there  may  be  occafion  for  ftudying  the 
condudt  of  this  difeafe,  in  all  its  poffiblc 
varying  circumftances. 

617.  When,  from  the  prevailing  of 
fmall-pox  as  an  epidemic,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  known  that  a  perfon  not 
formedy  afFeded  with  the  difeafe  has 

N  2  b^en 


tumours  fuppurate,  they  are  apt  to  produce  iioous  uU 
cers,  verj  difficult  to  heal. 
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been  expofed  to  the  infedion,  if  fuch 
perfon  fliould  be  feized  with  the  fmyp- 
toms  of  fever,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  being  an  attack  of  the  fmall-poxj 
and  therefore  he  is  to  be  treated  in  eve- 

m 

ry  refpeft  as  if  the  difeafe  had  been  re- 
ceived by  inoculation.  He  is  to  be 
freely  expofed  to  a  cool  air,  to  be  pur- 
ged, and  to  have  cooling  acids  given 
liberally*. 

618.  If  thefe  meafures  moderate  the 
fever,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  :  But 
if  the  nature  of  the  fever  attacking  a 

perfon 


*  The  cooling  acids  have  been  defcribed  in  former 
notes,  viz.  notes  on  Articles  131.  and  134.  Whey 
made  with  creaoa  of  tartar  is  very  ufefalin  the  fmall- 
'  pox,  as  it  is  a  cooling  drink,  aqd  at  the  fame  time 
laxative.  It  is  made  by  throwing  into  a  quart  of 
boiling  milk  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drachms  of  powder- 
ed cream  of  tartar. 
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perfon  be  uncertain ;  or  if,  with  fufpi- 
cions  of  the  fmall-pox,  the  fymptoms 
of  the  fever  be  violent  j  or  even  if, 
knowing  the  difeafe  to  be  fmall-pox, 
the  meafures  mentioned  (597O  ftiall  not 
moderate  the  fever  fufficiently  j  it  will 
be  proper  to  let  fome  blood  :  and  this 
will  be  more  efpecially  proper,  if  the 
perfon  be  an  adult,  of  a  plethoric  ha- 
bit, and  accuftomed  to  full  living^. 

619.  In  the  fame  circumftances,  we 
judge  it  will  be  always  proper  to  give 
a  vomit,  as  ufeful  in  the  commence- 
ment of  all  fevers,  and  more  efpecially 
in  this,  where  a  determination  to  the 
ftomach  appears  from  pain  ^nd  fpon- 
taneous  vomiting* 

N  3  620.  It 


*  This  praSige  is  moft  judicious,  ^nd  ought  to  be 
ftriftly  followed. 
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620.  It  frequently  happens,  efpecial- 
ly  in  infants,  that,  during  the  erup- 
tive fever  of  the  fmall-pox,  convulfions 
occur.  Of  thefe,  if  only  one  or  two 
fits  appear  in  the  evening  preceding 
the  eruption,  they  give  a  favoui'able 
prognoftic  of  a  mild  difeafe,  and  re- 
quire no  remedy  J  but  if  they  occur 
more  early,  and  be  violent  and  fre- 
quently repeated,  they  are  very  dan- 
gerous,* and  require  a  fpeedy  reme- 
dy. For  this  purpofe,  bleeding  is 
hardly  ever  of  fervice ;  bliftering  al- 
ways comes  too  late ;  and  the  only  re- 
medy I  have  found  effcdual,  is  an  opi- 
ate given  in  a  large  dofe*. 

621.  Thefe 


*  The  dofes  for  children  is  thefe  cafes  are  as  fol- 
low :  A  child  of  half  a  y ear^  5  drops  of  Laudanum : 
From  .half  a  jear  to  a  jear,  6  drops :  From  one  to 
two  yearsy  7  or  8  :  From  two  to  three,  9  or  10  : 
Five  yearsy  19 1  or  at  mofl  15.    Thefe  are  large  dof^, 

and 
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62 1  •  Thefe  are  the  remedies  necef- 
fary  during  the  eruptive  fever ;  and  if, 
upon  the  eruption,  the  pimples  of  the 
face  be  very  few  and  diftind,  the  dif- 
eafe  is  no  further  of  any  danger,  re- 
quires no  remedies,  and  the  purgatives, 
which,  as  has  been  faid  before,  are  by 
fome  practitioners  continued,  prove  of- 
ten hurtful,  * 

But  when,  upon  the  eruption,  the 
pimples  on  the  face  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  when  they  are  not  diftind  5  and 
efpecially  .when,  upon  the  fifth  day, 
the  fever  does  not  fufFer  a  confiderable 
remiffion*;  the  difeafe  will  ftill  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  attention. 

N  4  622.  If, 


and  are  fuch  as  are  onlj  to  be  given  to  robuft  chil- 
dren ;  and  muft  be  leflened  if  the  children  are  weak- 
Ij,  or  remarkably  irritable. 

*  The  pra£dtioner  ought  to  be  particularly  atten* 
tive  to  the  fymptoms  which  appear  on  the  fifth  day. 

The 
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622.  If,  after  tjie  eruption,  the  fever 
flialj  cont^ijue  J  the  ayojding  heat,  an4 
the  contiauiiig  to  expofe  the  body  tp 
'  g  cool  air,  will  Hill  be  prpppr^  If  the 
fever  be  confiderable,  ^jrith  a  f«ll  ap4 
barid  pulfe,  in  an  adult  perjTon,  a  bleed- 
ing will  bp  neceflary  j  ajid,  more  cer- 
tainly, 2^  copjipg  pu^rgative.  It  is, 
however,  feldom  that  a  repetition  of 
the  bleeding  will  be  proper,  as  a  lofs 
pf  ftrength  does  ufually  cpjne  on  very 
fppnj  b^t  the  repetitio|i  of  a  purga- 
pve,  or  the  frequent  ufe  of  laxative 
glyfters,  is  commonly  ufeful  *. 

623.  When 


The  fubfeguent  paragraphs  reader  ^ny  farther  re- 
marks needlefs. 


*  Laxativp  gljfters  are  preferable  to  repeated  pur- 
gatives, on  accoiint  of  their  not  debilitating  the  p9- 
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623.  When  a  lofs  of  flrength,  with 
other  marks  of  a  putrefcent  tendency 
of  the  fluids  appears,  it  will  be  necet- 
fary  to  exhibit  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
fubftance,  and, in  large  quantity  *.  In 
the  fame  cafe,  the  free  uf?  of  acids, 

and 


tient  fo  much  as  purgatives.   The  following  form  has 
been  found  very  eSedual : 


.  Fol.  Sennas^  |  (s. 
Sal.  cathartic,  amar,  ^  i, 
Aq.  bullient.  tb  i. 
Colaturae  frigidaB  adde. 
Sjr.  e  Spin.  Ceryin.  i  u 
01.  Olivar.  i  6. 
M. 


1 


Or  even  a  fimple  folution  of  Epfom  fak  in  warm 
water. 


*  The  method  of  giving  the  bark  in  the  fmall-pos^ 
js  tl)e  fame  with  that  oxentipned  in  the  note  on  article 

3i7r 
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and  of  nitre  *,  is  ufefiil;  and  it  is  com-  - 
monly  proper  alfo  to  give  wine  very 
freely  f. 

624.  From  the  fifth  day  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  onward  through  the  whole  courfc 
of  it,  it  is  proper  to  give  an  opiate 

once 


cSre 


1?or  children^  the  gljrfl^r  ther^  mentioned,  is 
emelj  convenient,  s^d  proves  wonderfuUj' effica- 


cious. 


*  The  Spiritus  Nitri  dolcis,  or  Spiritus  astlieris  ni- 
trofi,  as  it  is  now  called  in  our  FharmacopoeiaSy  is  the 
bed  form  in  which  nitre  can  *be  given  to  children, 
See  the  notes  on  article  131. 


f  The  wine  befl  fuited  to  thefe  cafes  is  port  wine : 
bat  as  children  fometimes  loath  it,  good  claret  ms/ 
be  fubftitated  in  its  place* 


I 
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once  or  twice  a-day ;  taking  care, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  obviate  coftive- 
nefs,  by  purgatives,  or  laxative  gly- 
iters, 

625.  In  a  violent  difeafe,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eleventh  day,  it  is  pro- 
per to  lay  on  bliflers  fiiccelfively  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  that 
without  regard  to  the  parts  being  co- 
vered with  puftules. 

626.  If,  in  this  difeafe,  the  tumour  df 
the  fauces  be  confiderable;  the  degluti- 
tion difficult ;  the  faliva  and  mucus  vif- 
cid,  and  with  difficulty  thrown  out 3  it 
will  be  proper  to  apply  bliflers  to  the 
external  fauces,  and  to  employ  diligent- 
Iv  detergent  gargles  *. 

627.  During 


*  The  beft  detergent  gargles  in  this  cafe  are  the 
tiQ^nre  of  rofes  with  honey;  or  the  gargle  of  fage 

and 
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627.  During  the  whok  courfeof  th^ 
difcafe,  when  any  confiderable  fever 
is  prefent,  the  frequent  exhibition  of 
antinxonial  medicines,  in  naufeating 
dofes,  has  been  found  ufeful  *  ^  and 
thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  fufficiently  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  purgatives,    ' 

628,  .The 


atid  fofe-tea,  with  vitiegdr  and  honey,  ^mentioned  in 
the  note  on  article  317 ;  or  Dr  Fothergill's  gargle  de- 
fcribed  in  that  note. 


*  A  folutidn  of  two  gniins  of  emetic  tartar  in  feight 
ounces  of  water  anfwers  this  intention  very  effedual- 
Ij.  The  dofe  is  to  be  detern^ined  by  the  naufeating 
tSeSt  produced  :  a  table  fpoonful  of  the  folutidn  maj 
be  gi^en  bccafionallj  every  two  or  three  hours.  Care, 
however,  mufl  be  taken,  that  vomiting  is  not  pro- 
duced :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fufGcient  quantity 
mufi:  be  given  to  produce  a  naufea.  Both  thefe  cir- 
ciimftances  depend  on  the  age,  flreugth,  arid  coiiftitu- 

tion 
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628,  The  remedies  meiitioncd^  frora 
(622.  to  626.)  are  thafe  frequently  ne- 
ceflary,  from  the  fifth  day,  till  the  fiip- 
puratioft  is  finifhed.  But  as,  after  that 
period,  the  fever  is  fqinetimes  conti- 
nued and  increafed  J  or,  as  fometimes, 
when,  after  there  has  been  little  or 
no  fever  before,  a  fever  now  arlfes, 
and  continues  with  confiderable  dan- 
ger; this  is  what  is  called  the  Second- 
ary Fever,  and  requires  particular  treat- 
ment, 

629,  When  the  fecondary  fever  fol- 
lows the  diftin<3:  fmall-pox,  and  the 
pulfe  is  full  and  hard,  the  cafe  is  to 
be  treated  as  an  inflammatory  affedlion 
by  bleeding  an^  purging.  But,  if  tb^ 
fecondary  fever  follow  the   confluent 

fmall- 


tion  of  the  patient,  and  on  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 
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fmall-pox,  and  be  a  continuance  or  ex- 
acerbation of  the  fever  which  had  fub- 
fitted  before,  it  is  to  be  confidered  as 

• 

of  the  putrid  kind  ;  and  in  that  cafe, 
bleeding  is  improper.  Some  purging 
may  be  neceflary  j  but  the  remedies  to 
be  chiefly  depended  on,  are  the  Peru- 
vian bark  and  acids  *• 


When 


*  The  fecondary  fever  is  always  the  worft,  and  moil 
dangerous  flage  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  dillin£t  finall- 
pozy  it  feldom  occurs ;  but  it  is  a  conftant  attendant 
on  the  confluent  kind.  It  feems  to  be  owing  to  the 
abforption  of  the  matter ;  for  it  never  appears,  evi- 
dently at  lead,  till  after  the  fuppuration :  and,  ceeteru 
paribus f  it  is  alwajrs  more  violent  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  puftules.  Some  authors  recommend  open<* 
iag  the  puftulesy  in  order  to  evacuate  the  matter,  as 

a 
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When  the  fecondary  fever  firft  ap- 
pears, whether  it  is  after  a  diftinc9:  or 
a  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  will  be  ufe^ 
ful  to  exhibit  an  antimonial  emetic 
in  naufeating  dofes,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  as"^  to  produce  fome  Tomit- 
ing. 

630.  For  avoiding  the  pits  which 
frequently  follow  the  fmall-pox,  many 
different  meafures  have  been  propofed; 

but 


a  preventative  againft  the  fecondary  fever ;  ^and  when 
the  eruption  is  large,  this  pra6ice  is  advifable« 

The  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  given  in  tliefe  cafes  in 
the  largeft  quantities  that  the  ftomach  can  bear,  and 
alfo  in  glyfters  as  formerly  mentioned.  Some  prac- 
titionersy  befide  the  internal  ufe  of  bark,  and  giving 
it  in  glyfters,  have  advifed  it  to  be  applied  externally 
by  throwing  the  dry  powder  on  thofe  parts  of  the 
body  that  are  the  mod  exulcerated. 
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t 

but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  fuffici 
ently  certain  ^. 


*  The  moA  tSt&xaX  means  of  pceventing-  pits,  are 
to  avoid  much  expofure  to  the  cold  air,  to  anoint  the 
face  with  oil,  &c. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    It. 


OF      THE 


CHICKEN-POX* 


S31.  npHlS  difeafe  feems  to  depend 
-jL  upon  a  fpecific  contagion^ 
and  to  afFed  perfons  but  once  in  theif 
lives.  It  is  hardly  ever  attended  with 
any  danger  j  but  as  it  feems  frequent- 
ly to  have  given  occafion  to  the  fuppo-« 
Vol.  II.  O  fition 
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£tion  of  a  perfon^s  having  the  fmall-* 
pox  twice,  it  is  proper  to  ftudy  this 
diieafe,  and  to  diftiBgiii£Ei  it  from  the 
the  genuine  finall-pox  ^» 

632.  This  may  he  generally  done 
by  attending  to  the  following  circu[&* 
ftances* 

ft 

The  ejrUptioa  of  the  chicken-pox 
comes  on  with  very  little  fever  prece- 
ding it,  0*  with  fever  of  nadetermined 
duration. 

The  pimples  oF  the  chicken -po^e, 
more  quickly  than  thofe  of  the  fmall- 


*  Ab  Ibis  dileaie  b  gonmll/  wx\A\  zxJl  fiiarcely 
ever  leqolrcs  the  affiflancc  of  art  in  the  caI;)e^  die  aiK 
thor  very  propcrlj  pa&s  it  over  m  a  cttiCai;jr  mastier. 
It  fometimesy  however,  very  much  refembles  the 
mild  fmall^pox  \  and  in  fucb  cafes  may  rcq»iire  the 
tteatment  i^riikh  has  been  recommenied  as  fefvicew 
able  in  that  difeafe. 
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pox,  are  formed  into  little  veficles  or 

puftules*    ' 

m 

The  matter  in  thefe  puftules  remains 
fluids  and  never  acquires  the  colour 
or  coniiftence  of  the  pus  which  appears 
in  the  puftules  of  the  fmall-pox. 

The  puftules  of  the  chicken-pox  are 
always,  in  three i>r  four  days  from  theiV 
firft  appearance,  formed  into  crufts. 

See  Br  Heberden  in  Med«  Tranfadl* 
VoL  I.  artt  xvii# 


Oa  CHAP- 


•     • 
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CHAPTER    III. 


©F     THl 

.A  •■  ' 


•  MEASLES. 


633.  ni^'HlS  difeafe  alfo  depends  up- 
Jl     on  a  (pecific  contagion^  and 
af{eds  perfons  but  once  in  their  lives* 

634*  It  occurs  moft  frequently   in 
children  ^  but  no  age  is  exempted  from 

3  it 
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itf  if  the  perfons  have  not  been  fubjec- 
ted  to  it  before. 

635.  It  commonly  appears  as  an  epi- 
demic, firft  in  the  month  of  January, 
and  ceafes  foon  after  the  fummer  fdl-' 
ftice;  but  various  accidents^  introdu- 
cing the  contagion,  may  produce  the 
difeafe  at  pther  times  of  the  year. 

636.  The  difeafe  always  begins  with 
a  cold  dage,  which  is  foon  followed 
by  a  hot,  with  the  ordinary  fymp- 
toms  ?of  thirft,  heat,  anorexia,  anxie-, 
ty,  iicknefs,  and  vomiting;  and  thefe 
are  more  or  lefs  confiderable  in  dif* 
ferent  cafes.  Sometimes  from  the  be- 
ginning the  fever  is  fharp  and  vio- 
lent >  often,  for  the  firft  two  days, 
it  is  obCcure  and  inconfiderable,.  bat 
always  becomes  violent  before  the  erup* 
tion,  which  ufually  happens  upon  the 
fourth  d^y .  ^ 

O  3  637.  This 
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5^7.  This  eruptive  fever,  from  iu 
commencement,  is  always  attended 
with  hoarfenefs,  vrith  •  a  frequent 
hparfe  dry  cough,  and  frequently  vith 
focqe  difficulty  of  breathing.  M  the 
fame  time,  the  eye-lids  are  fbmewhat 
fwelled,  the  eyes  are  a  little  infia* 
med,  and  pour  out  tears  >  and,  toge« 
ther  with  thefe  fymptams^  ther^  is 
a  coryza,  and  frequent  fneezing.  For 
the  mofl  part,  a  coniiant  drowfinefs 
attends  the  beginning  of  this  4ifeafe« 

638,  The  eruption,  as  we  have  faid, 
commonly  appears  upon  the  fourth  day, 
firft  on  the  face,  and  fuccelRvely  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body.  It  difcovers  it» 
felf  firft  infmall  red  points';  but,  foon  af- 
ter, a  number  of  them  appear  in  clutters, 
which  do  not  rife  into  vifible  pimples, 
but  by  the  touch  are  found  to  be  a  little 
prominent.  This  is  the  c^fe  on  the 
face;  but  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
thp  prominence,  or  roughnefs^  is  hard- 
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Ij  to  be  perceived.    Oft  tbe  f^e  the 

eruption  retains  its  retlnets^  or  has  that 
increafed  for  two  days :  but,  on  the 
third,  the  rivid  redne&  is  changed  to 
a  brownifli  red  :  and,  in  a  day  or .  two 
more,  the  emption  entirely  difappears^ 
while  a  meally  defquaxnatiotii.  takes 
place.  During  the  whole  time  of  tioe 
eruption,  the  face  is  ibmewbat  turgid^ 
but  feldom  confiderably  fwcllcd.        ^ 


i  t 


639.  Sometimes,  after  tbe  eruption 
has  appeared^  the  fever  ceafes  entire- 
ly: but  this  is  ft^om  the  ciife ;  and 
more  commonly  the  fever  comintes^  br 
is  increafed  after  the  eraptioo,  and  does 
not  ceafe  till  after  the  defquamation. 
£ven  then  the  fever  does  not  always 
ceafe,  but  continues  with  various  dura«> 
tion  acnd  effedl^ 

,    •    -    .  ... 

640.  Though  the  fever  happen  to 
ceafe,  upon  the  eruption^s  taking  place,, 
it  is  common  for  the  cough  to  continue 

O  4  till 


v^ 
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till  after  the  defquamation,  and  fome- 

times  much  longer. 

» 

In  all  cafes,  while  the  fever  conti* 
nues,  the  cough  alfo  continues,  gene-* 
rally  with  an  increafe  of  the  difficulty 
of  breathings  and  both  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms  arife  to  a  degree  that  denotes  a 
pneumonic  affection.  This  may  arife 
at  any  period  of  the  difeafe ;  but  very 
often  it  does  not  come  on  till  after  the 
defquamation  of  the  eruption. 

After  the  fame  period,  alfo,  a  diar- 
rhoea frequently  comes  on,  and  conti-* 
nues  :for  fome  time. 


641.  It  is  common  for  the  meailei, 
even  when  they  have  not  been  of  a 
violent  kind,  to  be  fucceeded  by  in^ 
flammatory  affedions,  particularly  oph- 
thalnaia  and  phthifis^ 

'  ^  t    .  ,    •         .-♦•'•  -        ,  •  •    • . 

1    . 

'  642.    If 
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642.  If  the  blood  be  drawn  from  a 
vein  during  the  meailes,  with  the  cir- 
x:umflances  neceilary  to  favour  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  gluten,  this  always  ap- 
pears feparated,  and  lying  on  the  fiir- 
face  of  the  craflamentum^  as  in  infiam^ 
matory  difeaCes. 

643.  For  the  rnoft  part  the  meafles, 
even  when:  violent,  are  without  any 
putrid  tendency ;  but  infqme  cafes  fiich 
a  tendency  appears,  both  in  the  courfe 
of  the  di&afe,  and  efpecially  after  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  it  is  finifhed.  See  Dr 
Watfon,  in  London  Med.  Obfervations^ 
Vol.  IV.  art.  xi. 

644.  From  what  is  delivered,  from 
(637.  to  642.)  it  will  appear,  that  the 
iheafles  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  catar- 
rhal af!e<%ion,  and  by  an  inflammatory 
diathefis  to.  a  confiderable  degree ;  and 
therefore  the  danger  attending  them  a- 

rifes 
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riles  chiefly  from  the  koming  on  of  % 
paeumonic  inflammation. 

645.  From  this  confideration  it  wUl 
be  obvious^  that  the  remedies  efpecially 
neceflkry,  are  thofe  which  may  obviate 
and  diminifh  the  inflammatory  diathe^ 
jis  >  and  therefore^  in  a  particular  man- 
ner,  blood-letting.  This  remedy  may 
be  employed  at  any  time  in  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  after  its  ordinary 
conrfe  is  finiihed*  It  is  t6  be  employ- 
ed more  or  lefs  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  fymptoms  of  fever,  cough, 
and  dyfpnceaj  and  generally  may  be 
employed  very  freely**    But,  as  the 

-fymptoms 


\  Bkeding  aiight  to  bb  u&d  where  k  k  AfolAtety 
oeceflarj ;  but,  tpo  fre&  a  ufe  dF  k  h«s  been  attended 
with  a  long  contiujied  weaknel3»  and  a  very  flow  ri- 
covcry. 


« 
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(jmptoms  of  pneumonic  inflammation 
feldom  come  on  during  the  eruptive 
fever  >  and,  as  this  fever  is^  fbmetimes 
violent  immediately  before  the  erup- 
tion,  though  a  fufficiently  mild  difeafe 
be  to  follow;  fo  bleeding  is  feldom 
very  neceflkry  during  the  eruptive  fe- 
ver^ and  may  often  be  referved  for  the 
periods  of  greater  danger  which  arc 
perhaps  to  enfue* 

646.  In  all  cafes  of  meafles,  where 
there  are  no  marks  of  putrefcency,  and 
where  there  is  no  reafon.  from  the  known 
nature  of  the  epidemic,  to  apprehend 
putrefcency,  bleeding  is  the  remedy  to 
be  depended  upon :  but  afHftance  may 
alfo  be  obtained  from  cooling  purga- 
tives ;  and  particularly  from  blifter- 
ing  on  the  fides,  ;or  between  the  ihoul* 
ders# 

647.  The  dry  cough  may  be  allevi- 
j^ted  by  the-  large  ufe  of  demulcent 

ped  orals, 
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pedoralsy  mucilaginous,  oily  or  fweet  *. 
It  may,  however,  be  obferved^  with 

refped 


*  Two  (mces  of  pearl4xirle7,  and  four  oimces  of 
dried  figs  cut  to  pte^es,  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water  to 
3  q^aarts,  is  a  good  drink  in  ihele  ca&s.  If  the  pa* 
tient  loaths  this  drink,  lintiecd  tea,  or  a  flight  infii- 
fion  of  Orris  root  in  boiling  water,  may  be  fubfii* 
tuted  in  its  place,  or  a  iblution  of  an  oonce  of  gum 
arabic  in  a  pint  of,  water. 

Oily emulfions,  are  alfo  recommended;  the  moft 
lifual  is  the  folloi^ng : 

* 

%.  OL  AmygdaL  ^  ii« 
Aq.  Font,  i  vi. 

Alkali  Gauftic.  q.  s.  at.  fiat  Emulf.  cui  adde 
Syrup.  Altbspae,  $  ii. 

The  patient'  may  take  half  a  tea  cup  full  of  this 
Emulfion  occafionally,  when  the  Cough  is  moft  trouble- 
fome^    The  cough  may  alfo  be  relieved,  by  taking 

now 
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refpedt  to  thefe  demulcents,  that  they 
are  not  fo  powerful  in  involving  and 
correding  the  acrimony  of  the  mafs  of 
blood  as  has  been  imagined ;  and  that 
their  chief  operation  is  by  befmearing 
the  fauces,  and  thereby  defending  them 

from 


BOW  and  tlien  a  tea  fpoonfiil  of  the  fidUowing  Lia^- 
tns: 

8i.  01.  Amjgdal. 
Syrup.  AlthaNB* 
Conferv.  Cynolbat.  a3.  i  i. 
M.f.Lma. 


Or  the  foUowiiig :     , 

Qlu  Mel.  anglic. 

OK  AmjgdaL  aa  ^ii* 
Socc.  LiaioDi  Ji. 
M.f,Litift. 


rf    • »  » »  J 
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from  the  irritation  pf  acrids,  either 
arifing  from  the  lungs,  or  diftilling 
from  the  head. 


648.  For  moderating  and  quieting 
the  cough  in  this  difeafe,  opiates  cer- 
tainly prove  the  moft  efledual  means, 
whenever  they  can  be  fafely  employed* 
In  the  meailes,  in  which  an  inflamma- 
tory ftate  prevails  in  a  confiderable 
degree,  opiates  may  be  iiippofed  to  be 
inadmiilible }  and,  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  a  high  degree  of  pyrexia  and 
dyfpnoea  fhow  either  the  prefence  or  at 
lead  the  danger,  of  pneumoniic  xskAzm- 
mation,  I  think  that  opiates  might  be 
very  hurtful.  In  cafes,  however,  ia 
which  the  dyspnoea  is  not  confiderable, 
and  where  bleeding,  to  obviate  or  a- 
bate  the  inflammatory  ftate,  has  been 
duly  employed^  and  where  the  cough 
and  watchfiilnefs  are  the  lugeni;  fymp- 
toms,  I  thfbk  thuc  opiates  fiiay  be  fafe** 
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ly  exhibited,   and  with  great  advan* 
tiage  *. 

t 

I  think,  further,  that,  in  all  the 
exanthemata,  there  is  an  acrimony 
difTufcd  over  the  fy  ft  em,  which  gives 
a  coiifiderable  irritation ;  and,  for  ob- 
viating the  effedls  of  this,  opiates  are 

ufeful. 


•  Opiates,  in  all  iniammatorj  cs^eSj  ot^httobe 
cautioufly  ufed.  The  dan|;er  arifing  from  them  is 
confiderably  obTiated,  by  nfing  only  the  gummy  part 
of  the  opimm,  and  therefore  the  watery  folutkxi  o£ 
ejpium,  'U  in  thefe  cafes  preferable  to  any  other  &xm. 


Ttie  Syrupus  papaveris  aibi,  is  an  opiate  pecnKarly 
adSipted  to  this  difeafe;  the  dofe  of  it  is  immaterial^- 
provided*  we  do  aot  exceed  four  ounces  in  the  fonr 
and  twenty  hpurs  i  a  table  fpoonful  may  be  taken 
when  the  ^ou^^h  is  troubkfome,  and  may  be  repeated 
every  two  or  three  honrs  acconfingto  the  urgency  oE 
tbe  fymptoms. 
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ufeful,  and  always  proper,  when  n* 
particular  ciontra-indication  prevails. 

649.  When  the  defquamation  of  the 
meafles  is  finifhed,  though  there  ihould 
then  be  no  diforder  remaining,  phyfi* 
cians  have  thought  it  neceflary  to 
purge  the  patient  feveral  times  with  a 
view  to  draw  off  the  dregs  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  morbific 
matter  which  is  fuppofcd  to  remain 
long  in  the  body.  I  cannot  rejeS  this 
fuppofition  J  but,  at  the  fame  time,  can- 
not believe,  that  the  remains  of  the 
morbific  matter,  difiufed  over  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood,  can  be  entirely 
drawn  off  by  purging ;  and  it  appears 
to  me,  that,  to  avoid  the  confequences 
of  the  meafles,  it  is  not  the  drawing 
off  the  morbific  matter  which  we  need 
to  ftudy,  fo  much  as  the  obviating  and 
removing  the    inflammatory  fl:ate  of 

the 
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% 

the  fyftem  which  had  been  induced  by 
the  difeafe.  With  this  laft  view,  in- 
deed, purging  may  Hill  be  a  proper  re- 
medy ;  but  bleeding,  in  proportion  to 
the  fymptoms  of  inflammatory  difpo- 
fition,  is  yet  more  fd  *• 

6^0.  From 


*  The  complaints  which  the  meafles  leave  arechieflj 
pneamonic.  The  Cough  is  the  mod  troablefome 
fjmptom,  and  to  relieve  the  patient  from  it,  not  only 
bleeding  and  purging  muft  be  ufed,  but  ezpedorants 
ought  alfo  to  be  adminidered.  The  Lac  Ammonia- 
cum,  formerly  mentioned,  has  often  proved  beneficial. 

On  the  fuppofition,  that  the  cough  and  pneumonic 
affe^on  remaining  after  the  meafles  are  owing  to  a 
peculiar  acrimony,  fome  pra£titioners  have  recom- 
mended alteratives  and  demulcents :  Hzperience,  how- 
ever, has  found  little  advantage  from  their  ufe.  I 
once  faw  a  body  opened,  that  had  died  32  days  after 
the  eruption :  the  internal  furface  of  the  bronchise 
were  covered  with  fmall  furfuraceous  fca]es,  foment 
"What  like  thofe  that  appear  on  the  ikin  when  th^ 

eruptiou 

Vol.  II.  P 
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650.  From  our  late  experience  of  the 
benefit  of  cold!  air  in  the  eruptive  fe- 
ver of  the  fmall-pox,  fome  phyficians 
have  been  of  opinion^  that  the  pra6!ice 
might  be  transferred  to  the  naeaflesj 

but 


eruptiot^  goes  off.     Hence  I  have  been  induped  to 

fuppofe,  that   expe£^orants  are  the  bed  remedies  in 

^  thefe  cafes,  and  indeed  experienpe  confirms  the  prac- 

'  tice?^Blceding  and  purging  are  onlj  to  be  occafional- 

Ij  ufed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inflammation. 

The  bed  method  of  avoiding  the  ill  confequences 
that  follow  the  difeafe,  is  a  free  uTe  of  demulcent 
drinks  dnring  the  eruption,  and  of  expe£torants  im- 
inediato}j  after  it.  The  Decodnm  hordei  compo« 
fitum  of  the  London  Pt^afmacopopia  is  peculiarly  ad- 
apted to  thefe  cafesy  biit  it  is  much  improved  bj  add^ 
ing  half  an  6unce  of  Orris  root,  when  it  is  nearly 
boiled  enough:  If  the  otris  be  added  too  foon,  the 
efficacious  part  of  it  evaporates.  The  Lac  Ammtoi- 
acum  above  mentioned,  is  a  very  proper  expedorant; 
bpt  if  it  (hould  prove  too  naufeous^  or,  through  ufe, 
be  loathed  by  the  patient,  recourfe  may  be  had  to 
the  weak  folution  of  the  Tarts^r  Emetic,  fo  often 
mentioned  in  thefe  notes. 


*'  - 
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but  we  hgive  iK)t  yet  bM  trials  fufiicient 
tp  afcertain  this*     There  is  no  doubt 
that  extei*nal  heat  may  be  very  hurt- 
ful in  the  mealies,  as  in  moft  other  in- 
flammatory difeafes  ;  and  therefore  the 
body  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  moderate 
temperature  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  mealies  3  but  how  far,  at  apiy  period 
of  the  difeafe,  cold  air  may  be  applied 
with  fafety,    we    are    yet    uncertain. 
Analogy,  though  fo  often  the  refource 
of  phylicians,  is  in  general  fallacious; 
and  further,  though  the  analogy  With' 
the  fmall-pox  might  lead  to  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  air  during  the  eruptive 
fever  of  the  meailes,  the  analogy  with 
catarrh  feems  to  ^be  againft  the  prac- 
tice.    After  the  eruption  had  appeared 
upon  the  Ikin,  we  have  had  many  in- 
ftauces  of  cold  air  making  it  difappear, 
arid  thereby  producing  much  diforder 
in  the  fyftem ;  and  have  alfo  had  fre- 
quent exampiest  of  fuch  diforder  being 

P  z  removed 
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removed  by  reftoring  the  heat  of  the 
body,  and  thereby  again  bringing  fprth 
the  eruption  *. 


*  Though  the  application  of  ppld  air  be  dangeroqsi 
yet  ventilation  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  meafles*, 
as  is  alfo  a  £re<][uent  change  of  li^eDi  and  cleanlinefiii 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Dt"    THE 


SCARLET  B'EVERi 


65 1.  "¥  T  may  be  doubted  if  the  fearlet 
X  fever  be  a  difeafe  fpecifically 
different  from  the  cynanche  maligna 
above  defcribed.  The  latter  is  almoft 
always  attended  with  a  fcarlet  erup- 
tion 5  and^  in  all  the  inflances  I  have 

P  3  feen 
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feen  of  what  may  be  called  the  fcarlet 
fever,  the  difeafe,  in  almoft  every  per- 
fon  afFedted,  has  been  attended  with 
an  ulcerous  fore  throat* 


65  i.  This  view  of  the  matter  may 
create  fome  doubt  j  but  I  am  Hill  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  a  fcarlet  fever 
which  is  a  difeafe  fpecifically  diiFerent 
from  the  cynanche  maligna. 

Dr  Sydenham  has  defcribed  a  fcar- 
let fever,  which  he  had  feen  pre- 
vailing as  an  epidemic,  with  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  fever  and  erup- 
tion, without  its  being  accompanied 
with  any  afFedlon  of  the  throat;  at 
leaft  he  does  not  take  notice  of  any 
fuch  affedion,  which  fuch  an  accurate 
obferver  could  not  faii  to  have  done, 
if  any  fuch  fymptom,  as  wt  have  com- 
monly feen  making  a  principal  part  of 
the  difeafe,  had  Jittended  tbofe  cafes 

which 
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which  he  had  obferved*  Several  other 
writers  hare  defcribed  the  fcarlet  feyet 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  I  know  phyfi- 
cig.ns  who  have  feen  the  difeafe  in  that 
form ;  fo  that  there  cgin  be  no  doubt 
of  there  being  a  fcarlet  ftver  not  ne* 
oeflarily  conneded  with  an  ulcerous 
fore  throat,  and  therefore  a  difeafe  dif- 
ferent from  the  cynanehe  maligna* 

653,  But,  further,  although  in  all 
thp  inftances  of  fcarlet  fever  which  t 
have  feen,  (and  in  the  courfe  of  forty 
years  I  have  feen  it  fix  or  feven  times 
prevailing  as  an  epidemic  in  Scotland), 
the  difeafe,  in  almoft  all  the  perfons 
afFecSled,  was  attended  with  an  ulce- 
rous fore  throat,  or  was  what  Sauva- 
ges  riames  the  Scarlatina  Anginofa :  and 
although,  in  fQme  iqftances,  the  ulcers 
of  the  throat  were  of  a  putrid  aiid  gan- 
grenous kind,  and  at  the  fame  time  th§ 
difeafe  in  all  its  fymptQjns  referjibled 

P  4  very 
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very  exadly  the  cynanche  maligna; 
yet  I  am  ftill  perfuaded,  that  not 
only  the  fcarlatina  of  Sydenham,  but 
that  even  the  fcarlatina  anginofa '  of 
Sauvages,  is  a  different  difeafe  from  the 
cynanche  maligna;  and  I  have  form- 
ed this  opinion  from  the  follawi«g  con- 
fiderations. 

654.  TJif  There  is  a  fcarlet  fever  en- 
tirely free  from  any  affeftion  d£  the 
throat,  which  fometimes  prevails  as  arif 
epidemic ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  fpe- 
cific  contagion  producing  a  fcarlet  e- 
mption  without  any  determination  to 
the  throatr 

idl^y  The  Scarlatine,  which,  from 
its  matter  being  generally  determined 
to  the  throat,  may  be  properly  termed 
Anginofa,  has,  in  many  cafes  of  the  fame 
epidemic,  been  without  any  affedion  of 
the  throat ;  and  therefore  the  conta- 

giott 
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gion  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  elpe- 
cially  determined  to  produce  the  erup- 
tion only. 

^dfyf  Though  in  all  the  epidemics 
that  I  could  allege  to  be  thofe  of  the 
fcarlatina  anginofa,  there  have  been 
fome  cafes  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 

# 

ulcers,  and  in  other  circumflances,  ex- 
actly refembled  the  cafes  of  the  cy- 
nanche  maligna;  yet  I  have  as  con- 
ftantly  remarked,  that  thefe  cafes  hkve 
not  been  above  one  or  two  in  a  hun- 
dred, while  the  reft  have  all  of  them 
been  with  ulcers  of  a  benign  Jkind,  and 
with  circumftances  hereafter  to  be  de- 
fciribed,  fomewhat  different  from  thofe 
of  the  cynanche  maligna. 

4tbly^  On  the  other  hand^  as  I  have 
two  or  three  times  feen  the  cynanche 
maligna  epidemically  prevailing;  fo, 
among  the  perfons  affeded,  I  have  feen 
inftances  of  cafes  as  mild  as  thofe  of 

the 
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the  fcarlatina  anginofa  ufually  are :  but 
here  the  proportion  was  reverfed  5  and 
thefe  mild  cafes  were  not  one  fifth  of 
the  whole,  while  the  reft  were  of  the 
putrid  and  malignant  kind« 

Lajilyy  It  applies  to  the  fame  puf- 
pofe  to  obferve,  that,  of  the  eynanche 
maligna,  moft  of  the  inftances  ter- 
minate fatally,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  is  the  event  of  very  few 
of  the  cafes  of  the  fcarlatina  angi- 
nofa. 

655.  From  thefe  cdnfiderations,  tho^ 
it  may  appear  that  there  is  fome  affini- 
ty between  the  eynanche  maligna  and 
fcarlatina  anginofa,  it  will  ft  ill  re- 
main probable  that  the  two  difeafes  are 
fpecifically  different*  I  have  been  at 
fome  pains  to  eftablifh  this  opinion: 
for,  from  all  my  experience^  I  find, 
that  thofe  two  difeafes  require  a  dif- 
ferent treatment ;  and  I  therefore  now 

proceed 
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proceed  to  mention  more  particularly 
the  circumftances  of  the  fcarlatina  an- 
ginofa. 

6^6.  This  difeafe  commonly  appears 
about  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
continues  throughout  the  feafon.  It 
comes  on  with  fome  cold  fhivering, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  the  fever  which 
lifually  introduces  the  other  exanthe- 
mata. But  here  there  is  no  cough, 
nor  the  other  catarrhal  fymptoms  which 
attend  the  meafles ;  nor  is  there  that 
anxiety  and  vomiting  which  common- 
ly introduce  the  confluent  fmall-pox, 
and  which  more  certainly  introduce  the ' 
Cynanche  Maligna. 

Early  in  the  difeafe,  fome  uneafinefs 
is  felt  in  the  throat  j  and  frequently 
the  deglutition  is  difficult,  generally 
more  fo  than  in  the  Cynanche  Malig- 
na. Upon  looking  into  the  fauces, 
a  rednefs  and  fwrelling  appear  in  co- 
lour 
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lour  and  bulk  approaching  to  the  ftate 
of  thefe  fymptoms  in  the  Cynanche 
TonfiUaris  ;  but,  in  the  Scarlatina, 
there  is  always  more  or  lefs  of  floughs, 
which  feldom  appear  in  the  Cynanche 
TonfiUaris;  and  the  floughs  are  com- 
monly whiter  than  in  thofe  in  the  Cy- 
nanche Maligna. 

While  thefe  appearances  are  difco- 
vered  in  the  fauces,  upon  the  third 
or  fourth  day  a  fcarlet  eruption  ap- 
pears on  the-  (kin,  in  the  fame  form 
as  defcribed  in  (314.)  This  eruption 
is  commonly  more  confiderable  and 
univerfal  than  in  the  Cynanche  >  but 
it  feldom  produces  a  remilfion  of  the 
fever.  The  eruption  for  the  moft 
part  remains  till  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  its  firft  appearance  j  but 
then  goes  off,  ending  in  a  meally  def- 
quamation.  At  this  time  the  fevei* 
ufually  fubfides  5  and  generally,  at  the 

fame 
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ikme  time,  fome  degree  of  fweat  comes 

The  Houghs  on  the  fauces,  which  ap- 
peared early  in  the  difeafe,  continue 
for  fome  days,  but  then  falling  off, 
difcover  the  (welling  abated,  ^nd  an 
ulcer  formed  on  one  or  both  tonfils 
ihowing  a  laudable  pus  >  and  foon  af- 
ter the  fever  has  fubfided,  thefe  ulcers 
Ijeal  up  entirely.  For  the  moft  part 
this  difeafe  has  much  lefs  of  coryza 
a^teiiding  it  than  the  Cynanche  Malig- 
na j  and,  when  there  is  a  coryza  at- 
tending the  Scarlatina,  the  matter  dif- 
charged  is  lefs  acrid,  and  has  not  the 
£etid  fipell  which  it  has  in  the  other 
difeafe. 

In  the  Scarlatina,  when  the  eruption 
has  entirely  difappeared,  it  frequently 
happens,  that,  in  a  few  days  after,  the 
whole  body  is  aiFeded  with  an  anafar- 

cous 
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ecus  rwelling;  which,  however^  i&  a 
few  days  more,  gradually  fubfides.  ; 

We  have  thus  defcribed  the  moil      ^ 
common  clrcumflances  of  the  Scarla- 
tina Anginofa ;  and  have  only  to  add,      j 
that,  during  the  time  of  hi  being  epi- 
demic, and  efpecially  upon  its  firft  fet- 
ting  in,  there  are  al^Tays  a  few  cafes      | 
in  which  the  circumftances  of  the  dif-      I 
eafe  approach  very  neatly  to  thofe  of 
the  Cynanche  Maligna  ^  and  it  is  only 
in  thefe  inftances  that  th^  difeafe  is  at- 
tended  with  any  danger  '*. 

657.  With 


^  Thefe  cafes  in  which  the  difeafe  is  attended  with 

danger,  are,  however,  very  few,. and  are  only  the 

ejSe&  of  art.  Te^izing  the  patient  hj  doiAg  loo  much ; 

tormenting  him  with  a  clofe  canfinen>fnt.tQ  bis  be4^ 

well  furnifhed  with  blankets  ;  and  adding  fuel  to  the 

fiAtne,  bj  forcing  him  to  fwallow  large  quantities  of 

cordials  and  aleziph  rmacs,  are  the  fure  method  of  in- 

creafing 


i 
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657.  With  refpetSl  to  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  when  the  fymptoms  of  it  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Cy- 
nanche  Maligna,  it  requires  exacSlIy  the 
fame  treatfaent  as  direded  in  (317.) 

658.  When  the  fcarlet  fever  apears, 

without  any  afFedion   of  the   throat, 

the  treatment  of  it  is  very  fimple,  and 

is  delivered  by  Dr  Sydenham.    An  an- 

tiphlogiftic  regimen  *  is  commonly  all 

that  is    requifite  >    avoiding,   on    one 

hands  the  application  of  cold  air  5  and 

on  the  other,  4»y  increafe  of  external 

heatf 

659.  In 


creafiag  the  difeafe ;  and  the  patientTf  diftreffed  by  the 
ei^cdEve  officioufneis  of  his  fage  dodor,  b  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

♦  The  antiphlogidic  regimen  muft^not  however  be 
carried  too  far,  left  we  induce  a  ftate  of  debility  that 
fsiZY  prov^  hurtful. 
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659.  In  the  ordinary  Hate  of.  the 
Scarlatina  Anginofa,  the  fame  treat- 
ment is,  in  moil  cafes,  fufficient  5  but 
as  here  the  fever  is  commonly  more 
confiderable,  and  there  is  likewife  an 
afiedlion  of  thq  throat,  fome  remedies 
may  be  often  neceflary. 

660.  When  there  is  a  pretty  high 
degree  of  fever,  with  a  fiiU  pulfe,  and 
a  confiderable  fwelling  of  the  tonfils, 
bleeding  is  very  proper,  efpecially  in 
adults ;  and  it  has  been  frequently 
pradHfed  with  advantage :  but  as,  even 
in  the  Cynanche  Tonfillaris,  much 
bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  (305.) ;  fo, 
in  the  Scarlatina,  when  the  ftate  of  the 
fever  and  the  appearances  of  the  fau- 
ces render  the  nature  of  the  difeafe 
ambiguousf,  bleeding  may  be  omitted ; 
and,  if  not  altogether  avoided,  it  fhould 
at  lead  not  be  large,  and  ought  not  to 
\i^  repeated . 

ft 

66  r.  Vomiting, 
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661.  Vomiting,  and  efpecially  nau- 
feating  dofes  of  emetics  *,  notwith- 
Handing  the  inflamed  ftate  of  the  fau- 
ces, have  been  found  very  uleful  in 
this  difeafe.  An  ^open  belly  is  proper 
in  every  form  of  this  difeafej  and 
when  the  naufeating  dofes  of  emetics 
operate  a  little  downwards,  .they  ar^ 
more  ferviceable. 

662«  In  every  form  of  the  Scarlatiaa 
Anginofa,  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
It,  detergent  gargles  f  fhould  be  em- 
ployed, and  more  or  left  as  the  quan- 
tity of  floughs  and  the  vifcid  mucus 
in  the  fauces  may  feem  tp  require. 

Vol.  IL  Q^  ^63.  Even 


♦  Tbefe  hfif'e  been  mentioned  iii  former  notes. 


!  .V  > 


t  The  detergent  garbles  were  defcribed  in  the  note 
<m  Article  317.    jTinaure  of  rofes  is  generally  ufed^ 

8^4 


\ 
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663.  l^ven  in  the  milder  flates  of  the 
Scarlatina  Ahginofa,.it  has  been  com- 
mon^  with  pradiliidners  to*  exhibit  the 
Peruvian  bark  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe';  hut  we  ate  affured,  by 
much  Experience,  that  in  iiich  cafes  it 
may  be  fafely  omitted,  though:  iri  cafes 
any  \ftay s  ambiguous .  it  ma.y  not  be 
prudent  to  negled  this  remedy. 

664.  The  anafarcous  fweliing,  which 
frequently  follows  the  Scarlatina  An- 
ginofa,  Telecom  requires  any  remedy ; 
and,  at  leall^  the*  purgatives  fo  much 
Inculci&.ted>  and  fo  commonly  exhibited, 
foon  take  off  the  anafarca. 


and  in  mod  cafes  anfwers  every  intention  :  If,  how- 
ever, the  ulceration  is  coniiderable*  and  the  (loughs 
do  not  eaiilj  cad  off,  recpurfe  mufl  Be  had  to  Dr 
Fothetgill's  gargle,  defcribed  in  the  notes  on  article 
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SECTION    I. 


Of  the  Pbenomena  of  the  Flague. 


^5.  'T^HE  Plague  is  a  difeafe  which 
JL  always  arifes  from  conta- 
gion; which  afFeds  many  perfbns  a- 
bout  the  fame  time ;  proves  fatal  to 
great  numbers ;  generally  produces  fe- 

0^2  ver; 
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verjand,  in  moft  perfons,  is  attended 
with  buboes  or  carbuncles, 

666.  Thefe  are  the  circumftaiices 
l^hich,  taken  together,  give  the  cha- 
radter  of  the  difeafe ;  but  it  is  accom- 
panied  with  many  fymptoms  almoft  pe- 
culiar to  litfelf,  that,  in  different  per- 
fons, are  greatly  diverfified  in  number 
and  degree,  and  fhould  be  particular- 
ly ftudied.  I  would  wifli  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  this ;  but  think  it  unfit 
for  a  perfon  who  has  neyer  feen  the 
difeafe  to  attempt  its  particular  hifto- 
ry.  For  this,  therefore,  I  muft  refer 
to  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
fubjed;  but  allowing  thofe  only  to  be 
confulted,  who   have  themfelves   feen 

and  treated  the  difeafe  in  all  its   diffe- 

'  ■••*.•••  •      ' 

rent  forms. 

667.  From  the  accoimts  of  fijch  au- 
^liofs,  it  appears  to  nxe,  that  the  cir- 

cumflances 


•     » 
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cumftances  which  particularly  diftin* 
guifh.this  difeafe,  and  efpecially  the 
more  violent  and  dangerous,  dates  of 
it,  are^ 

I/?,  The  great  lofs  of  ftrength  in  the 
animal  funcStions,  which  often  appears 
early  in  the  difeafe. 

2dly^  The  ftupor,  giddinefs,  and  con- 
feqi^ent  ftaggering^  which  refembles 
drunkennefs,  or  the  headach  and  vari- 
oils  delirium ;  which  are  all  of  them 
fymptoms  denoting  a  great  diforder  in 
the  fundlions  of  the  brain. 

•  *  *        •  .       :         . 

^dfyy  The  anxiety,  palpitation,,  fyn- 
cope,  and  efpecially  the  weakhefs  and 
irregularity  of  the  pulfe,  which  denote 
a  confiderable  difturbance  ia  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart. 

4^tbfy^  The  riaufea  and  vomiting,  par- 
ticularly the  vomiting  of  bile,  which 

0^3  fhows 
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fhows  an  accumulation  of  vitiated  bilc 
in  the  gall-Madder  and  biliary  duds, 
and  from  thence  dferived  into  the  iri^ 
teftines  and  ftomach;  all  of  •  which 
fymptoms  I  fuppofe  to  denote  a  con- 
fiderable  fpafm^  and  lofs  of  tone,  in 
the  extreme  veflels  on  the  futface  6f 
the  body* 

Stbfyy  The  buboes  or  caibunicles,, 
which  denote  an  acrimony  prevailmg: 
in  the  fluids.     And, 

'  Lajily^  The  petechias,  hemorfhagies,. 
and  colliquative  diarrhoea,  which  de- 
note a  putrefcent  tendency  prevailing 
ta  a  great  degree  in  the  mafs  of 
blood. 

^  "668.  From  the  confideration  of  all 
thefe  fymptoms,  it  appears,  that  the 
plague  is  efpecially  diflinguiflied  by  a 
fpecific  contagion,  often  fuddenly  pro- 
ducing the'  nloft  conliderable  fymptoms 

3  of 
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»  •  ^ 

of  debility  in  the  nervous  fyftem  or 
moving  powers,  as  well  as  of  a  gene- 
ral putrefeency  in  the  fluids }  and  it  is 
from  the  confidenition  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftarices  as  the  proximate  caufe,  that 

a 

I  think  both  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  the  plague  muft  be  direded. 

669.  If  this  difeafe  fhould  revifit  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that,  at  the  time,  -there  will  be 
no  phyfician  then  alive,  who,  at  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  difeafe,  can  be 
guided  by  his  former  experience,  but 
muft  be  inftrudled  by  his  ftudy  of  the 
writers  on  this  fubjed,  and  by  analo- 
gy»  It  is,  therefore,  I  hope  allowable 
for.  me,  upon  the  fame  grounds,  to  of- 
fer here  my  opinion'  with  refpedl  to 
both  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this- 
difeafe. 

0^4  This 
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This  paragraph  was  written  before 
I  had  any  notice  of  the 'plague  of 
Mofcow  anno  1771 ;  but  I  think  It 
will  ftill  apply  to  Che  cafe  of  Great 
Britain^  and  of  many  other  northern 
ftates. 


SEC- 
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670*  with;  refped  to  the  preven- 
tion :  As  we  are  firmly  perfuaded  that 
the  difeaffe  never  arifes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  in  confequence 
of  its  being  imported  from  feme  other 
eoUiitry;  To  the  firfl- meafure  necdTary, 

is 
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is  the  magiftrate's  taking  care  to  pre- 
vent the  importation:  and  this  may 
generally  be  done  by  a;  due  attention 
to  bills  of  health,  and  to  the  proper 
performance  of  quarantains. 

671.  With  refped  to  the  latter  we 
are  perfuaded,  that  the  quarantains  of 
perfons  niay  fafely  be  much  lefs  than 
forty  days ;  and,  if  this  were  allowed, 
the  execution  of  the  quarantain  would 
be  more  exadl  and  certain,  as  the  temp- 
tation to  break  it  would  be  in  a  great 
meafure  removed. 

672.  With  refpeft  to  the  quaran- 
tain of  goods,  it  cannot  be  perfedl,  un- 
lefs  the  fufpeded  goods  be  unpacked 
and  duly  ventilated,  as  well  as  the  o- 
ther  means  employed  for  correcting 
the  infedion  they  may  carry  ;  and,  if 
all  this  were  properly  done,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  time  commonly  priffcri- 

bed 
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bed  for  the  quatrantain  of  goods -might 
alfo  be  Ibortened.  . 

673.  A  fecond  meafure,  in  the  way 
of  prevention,  becomes  requifite,  when 
an  infediioa  has,  reached  and  prevailed 
in  any  place,  to  prevent  that  infection 
from  fpreading  into  other  placeSb  This 
can  be  done  only  by  preventing  the 
inhabitants,  or'  the  goods  of  any  in- 
fedted  place,  from  going  out  of  it,  till 
they  have  undergone  a  proper  quaraii- 
tain. 

674»-The  third  meafure  for*  preven- 
tion, to  be  employed  with  great  care,^ 
is  to  hinder  the  infed ion  from  fpread- 
ing  among  the  inliabitants  of  the 
place  in  which  it  has  arifen.  The 
meafures  necellary  for  this,  are  to  be 
directed  by  the  dodrine  laid  down 
in  (82.)  J  and  from  that  dodlrine,  we  in- 
fiti^  that  all  perfons  who  can  avoid  any 

near 
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near  communication  j??ith  iijfedecj  pef- 
fons  or  goods,  may  efcape  tlie„  infec- 
tion^ I 

■      J. 
.a75i  For  ayojcling  fvtch  communica- 

ti6n,.-a  great  deal  ^m^y  be^done  by  the 

ma;giftrate  :  i.  By  allowing  as  many  of 

the  inhabitants  as  are  free\fram  ^be 

infedtion^  and  not  neceflary  to  tlje  fer- 

-vice   of  the  place^  to  go  <?ij.t  of  it. 

2.  By  prohibiting  all  allemblips,^^r  un- 
necellary  intereourfe   of    the-,  .people; 

3.  By  taking  care  that  necefTary  com- 
munications be  performed  without  con- 
tad,  4.  By  making  fuch  arrangements 
and  provifions,  as  may  render  it  eafy 
foi?  the  families  .remaining,  to  .fhat 
themfelves   up   in ;  their    own    houfes. 

5.  By  allowing  perfbns  to  quit  houfes 
in  which  an  infedliori  appears,  upon 
condition  that  they  go  Into  lazarettoes. 

6,  By  ventilatiqg  and  purifying,  of 
d^ftroying,  at  the  public  ti^pence^- all 

a       •        '      infedlcd 
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infeded  goods.  Laftly,  By  avoiding 
hofpitals,  and  providing  feparate  a- 
partments  for  infedled  perfons. 

The  execution  of  »thefe  meafures  will 
require  great  authority,  and  much  vi- 
gilance and  attention,  on  thq  part  of 
the  magiflrate  3  but  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  ente/ into  any  detail  on  the 
fubjed  pf  the  public  police*  ,  . 

676.  The  fourth  and  lafl:  part  of  the 
bufinefs  of  prevention,  refpeds  the  con- 
dud  of  perfons  neceffarily  remaining 
in  infeded  places,  efpecially  of  thofe 
obliged  to  have  fome  communication 
with  perfons  infede4. 

677.  Of  thofe  obliged  to  remain  in 
infeded  places,  but  not  obliged  to  have 
any  near  communicatjion  with  the  fick,, 
they  may  be  preferved  from  thie  con- 
}:agion  by  avoiding  all  near  communi- 

catiorj 
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cation  with  other  perfons,  or  their 
goods  ;  and  it  is  probable,  thit  a  fmall 
diftance  will  anfwer  the  purpofe,  if, 
at  the  fame  time,  there  be  no  ftream  of 
air  to  carry  the  effluvia  of  perfons,  or 
goods,  to  fome  diftance. 

678.  For  thofe  who  are  neceflarily 
obliged  to  have  a  near  communication 
with  the  fick,  it  is  proper  to  let  them 
know,  that  fome  of  the  moft  powerful 
contagions  do  not  operate,  but  when 
the  bodies  of  men  expofed  to  the  con- 

•  •       • 

tagion  are  .  in  certain  circumftances 
which  render  them  more  liable  to  be^ 
aiieded  by  it,,  or  when  certain  caufes 
concur  to  excite  the  power  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  by  avoiding  thefe  circum- 
ftances and  caufes,  they  may  often  e- 
fcape  infedion,    . 

^79.  The  bodies  of  men  are  efpeci- 
ally  liable  to  be  affeded  by  contagions, 

when 
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when  they  are  any  ways  conliderably 
weakened  by  want  of  food,,  and  evdn 
by  a  fcanty  diet,  or  one  of  little nourifh- 
ment;  by  inteiiiperance  in  drinking, 
which,  when  the  ftupor  of  intoxica- 
tion is  over,  leaves  the  body  in  a  weak- 
ened ftate;  by  excefs  in  veneryj  by 
great  fatigue ;  or  'by  any  confiderable 
evacuation. 

680.  The  caufes  which,  concurring 
with  contagion,  render  it  more  cer- 
tainly aftive,  are  cold,  fear,  and  full 
living. 

The  feveral  means,  therefore,  of  a- 
voiding  or  guarding  againft  the  adion 
of  cold  (94.  to  96.)  are  to  be  careful- 
ly ftudied.  * 

.  68  L.  Againft  fear  the  mind  is  to  be 
fortified  as  well  as  poflible,  by  in(pi- 
ring  a  favourable  idea  of  the  power 

of 
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of  prefervative  means  j  by  deftroying 
the  opinion  of  the  incurable  nature 
of  the  difeafe;  by  occupying  mens 
^inds  with  bufinefs  or  labour ;  and  by 
avoiding  all  objeds  of  fear,  as  fune- 
rals, palling .  bells,  and  any  notice  of 
the  death  of  particular  friends. 

682.  A  full  diet  of  animal  food  in- 
creafes  the  irritability  of  the  body, 
and  favours  the  operation  of  conta- 
gion; and  indigeftion,  whether  from  the 
quiantity  or  quality  of  food,  has  the 
fame  effed. 

683;  Befides  giving  attention  to  ob- 
viate the  feveral  ciroumftances  (610. 
679.  to  682.)  which  favour  the  ope- 
ration of  contagion,  it  is  probable  that- 
fome  means  may  be  employed  for 
ftrength^ning  the  bodies  of  men,  and 
thiereby  enabling  them  to  refift  con* 
tagion. 

For 
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For  this  purp^fe,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  moderate  ufe  of  wine,  or  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquor,  may  have  a  good  ef- 
fed.  u 

It  is  probable  alfo,  that  exercife, 
whien  it  can  be  employed,  if  fo  mode- 
rate as  to  be  neither  heating  nor  fa- 
tiguing to  the  body,  may  be  employed 
with  advantage. 

Perfons  who  have  tried  cold  bath- 
ing, and  commonly  feel  invigorating 
effedts  from  it,  if  they  are  anyways 
fecure  againft  having  already  received 
infed:ion,  may  poffibly  be  enabled  to 
refill  it  by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath* 

It  is  probable,  that  ibme  medicines 
alfo  may  be  ufeful-  in  enabling  men  ta 
refill  infeiSlian :  but  amongft  thefe  I 
cun  hardly  admit  the  numerous  alexi-^ 
pharmics  formerly  propofed^  or,  at 
leafl,  very  few  of  them,  and  thofe  only 

Vol.  !!•  R  of 
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of  tonic  power.  Amongft  thefe  laft 
we  reckon  the  Peruvian  bark ;  and  it 
IS  perhaps-  the  mo  ft  effedkual.  If  any 
thing  is  to  be  expelled  from  antifeptics, 
I  think  camphire^  whether  internally 
or  externally  employed,  is  one  of  the 
moft  promifing. 

Every  perfon  is  to  be  indnlgetf  in 
the  ufe  of  any  means  of  prefervation 
of  which  he  has  conceived  a  good  opi- 
nion, whether  it  be  a  charm  or  a  me- 
dicine,  if  the  latter  be  not  dtreiSkly 
hurtful. 

Whether  iffiies  be  ufeful  m  prefer- 
vlng  froi^,  or  in  moderating  the  ef- 
fe<3:§  of  contagion,  I  cannot  determine 
from  the  observations  I  hare  yet  read. 

684.  As  neither  the  atmofphere  in 
general,  nor  any  confidcrable  portion 
of  it,  is  tainted  or  impregnated  with 
the  matter  of  contagions  i  fo  the  light- 
ing 
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ft 

ing  of  fires  over  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
feded  city,  or  other  general  fumiga- 
tions in  th^  dpeh  air,  are  6f  no  ufe  for 
preventing  the  difeafe,  and  may  per- 
haps be  hurtful* 

685.  It  woiiH  probably  contribute 
much  to  check  the  progrefs  of  infec- 
tion, if  thepoor 5rere  enjoined  to  make 
a  frequent  change  of  clothing,  and 
were  fuitably  provided  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  and  if  they  wcw,  at  the  fame 
time,  induced  to  make  a  frequent  ven- 
tilation of  their  houfes  and  furniture. 


^2  ^Ed- 
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SECTION  III. 


JDF     THE 


CURE 


OF    THE 


PL     A     G      U     E. 


I 

696.  IN  the  cure  of  the  plague,  the 

indications  are  the  fame  as  thole  of  fe- 

•  ver  in  general,  (526.);  but  .here  they 

are  not  all  equally  neceiiary  and  im- 

portant# 

687.  The 
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687.  The  meafures  for  moderating . 
the  violence  of  reaftion^  which  ope- 
rate by  diminiflimg  the  adioxi  of  the 
heart  nnd  arteries  (528.)  l^^veJTeldom 
any  place  here,  excepting  fo  far  as  the 
antipblogiftic  regimea  is  generally  pro- 
per. Some  phyficians,  indeed,  have  re- 
commended bleeding ;  and  there  may 
occur  cafes  in  which  bleeding  may  be 
ufeful ;  but,  for  the  moft  part,  it  is  un- 
neceflary,  and  in  many  cafes  it  might 

be  very  hurtful. 

.  ,   .         .       .  •       • 

Purging  has  alfo  been  recommended : 
and,  in  fome  degree,  it  may  be  ufeful 
in  drawing  off  the  bile,  or  other  pu- 
trefcent  matters  frequently  prefent  in 
the  inteftines ;  but  a  large  evacuation 
this  way  may  certainly  be  hurtful. 

688.  The  moderating  the  violence  of 

rcaftion,  fo  far  as  it  can  be  done  by 

•  

Ukiiig  off  the  fpafin  of  the  extreme 

R  3  veffels 
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yeflHf  (;5i.)  is  ft.  jweaiurje  ^  tl^  ut- 

?»ud  j:Ue  vJjiole  ■  pf  ftl?p  nmcaw  ,(^5^  to 
jiqp.)  fwteid  t<o  this  ii74icxiti(m.ar£  a- 
)treq[^eljr  proper. 

.i58si- ,  Tfeje  givio^  ,^  jepaetic  at  the 
v.cry  i5jr|t  ^pprQac^  ©f  the  diipafe, 
Would  ^MTob^bly  be.pf  f;re3t  %yicej 
gjad  it  is  lUfeily,  th^  at  founje  other  |e- 
riods  of  the  djiff^  .emetics  might  be 
ufeful,  both  by  evacuating  bilp  abua- 
dant  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  by 
taking  pff  the  ipafi^a  of  th?  extrpme 

iijed  to/£ver  ip  ge.^|^al,  a»4  ^^jth^e- 
fped^  to  ttue  plagflf  jiji  pa«ji<cular,  |  am 
of  opinion,  that,  after  the  exhibition 
pf  tjje  ^ril  vofl^it,  1^  .Uody  flio»ld  be 

raiibfj,  to  *  njgd^fty^,  d^^:e^  piv|3fiJ)gt 

continued 
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continued  for  at  leatl  twenty -four 
hours,  or  longer  if  the  patk;nit  bf^ay  it 
cafily^  ,  y    .      ;.  . . 


.  t 


691.  This  fweating  fhould  be  |pX.ci-» 
ted  and  conducted  agreeably  to  the 
rules  laid  dowii  m  tf^)i  ^^^  ^^s.  ppibe 
procftoted  fey  the  plemi^  vift  of  ^ihi^ 
ent«,  rendered  more  grateful  by  yefg.6- 
table  aci4s,  ox  xmomf  powerful  jby  b€7 
ing  ip9|M-^aate4  with  foine  poortipn  of 
neutral  falts^ 

.^ 

692,  To  fqppwrt  she  patient  imder. 
the  oQ^iitinwince  of  tbe  fweat,  /*  Ijitle 
weajs;  broth^  apid^iated  yith  jiftieeipf 
lemons,  may  be  given  frequently  ;  ^n^ 
fometimes  a  little  wine,  if  the  heat  of 
the  body  b$  apt  c€«iftief  able.  I  .      • 


) . 


693^  If  fud^rific  lacdSpines  are  jiid-i 
ged  t^  be  neceflary,  opiates  are  the  moft 

R  4  effedlual 
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eiFedual  and  fafe :  but  they  fliould  not 
be  Cotubined  witH  aromatics ;  and  pro- 
bably may  be  more  effedual,  if  joined 
with  a  portion  of  emetics,  and  of  neu- 
trial  fatts.     '^- 

69V  If  notwii'kftaiiding  the-  ufe  of 
emetics 'and  fudbrifieS,thd  daea(efKould 
ftill  x:Qntinuej'  the  cure  mdft-  depend 
upon  the  emplpyment  of  •  means  for 
,  obviating  debility  and  putrefccncyj 
and,  for  this  purpoTe,  the-'varibus're- 
jnedies  propofed  above  (from  201.  to 
527.)  liiay  all  be  adrainiftered,  but  e- 
fpecjally  the  tonics  5  and  of  thfefe  the 
ehief  are  cold  drink  and  the  Pferuvian 
bark,   • 


695.  In  the  cure  of  the  plague,  fome 
attention  is  due  to  the  management  of 
jjiibpes  and  carbuncles  :  but  we  do  not 
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touch  this,  as  it  belongs  to  the  pro< 
vince  of  forgery  *• 


*  The  reader  might  poffibly  exped  a  detail  of  the 
mediciqes  u&d  in  the  plague,  with  their  dofes,  and 
the  manner  of  adminiAeriiig  them ;  but  I  think  it 
better  to  refer  to  the  authors  who  have  either  feen 
the  difeafe,  or  who  have  expre&ly  written  on  it. 

On  confulting  different  authors,  it  appears,  that 
every  particular  epidemic  requires  a  different  treat- 
ment, in  fome  part  of  the  cure  at  lealL  Should  any 
young  practitioner  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  oc- 
cafion  to  exercife  his  art  in  the  cure  of  the  plague,  he 
muft  chiefly  be  direded  by  the  general  indications  of 
the  ciure  of  fevers.  '  '       . 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    vr. 


0  1^ 


ERYSIPELAS, 


OR 


A  «     *         ^  •  • 


St  A  N  T  H  d  N  Y's    F  IRE, 


696.  TN  (274.)  I  mentioned  the  diftinc* 
X  tion  which  I  propofed  to  make 
herwden  the  difeafes  to  be  named  the 
Erythema  and  the  Eryfipelas ;  and 
from  thence  it  will  appear,  that  Eryfi- 
pelas, 
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pelas,  as  afx  l^ryth^jm  fpljpwin^  fcy£r, 
may  have  its  place  here,. 

^97.  I  fiippofe  the  erylipelas  to  de- 
pend oii  a  ipa^ter  generated  within  the 
hpdy,  ati4  vrhich  aiwlogous  to  the 
other,  eafes  of  ^xapthpmata,  is,  iii  pon- 
f^quence  of  feyier,  thrown  put  upou 
the  iitrface  of  tke  body.  I  own  it  may 
be  difficult  to  apply  this  to  every  par- 
ticular cafe  of  -eryfipelas :  but  I  take 
the  cafe  in  wt^ieh  it  is  generally  fi;p- 
pofed  to  apply,  that  of  the  eryfipela?  of 
the  fiacp  ;  which  I  fliaJll  therefore  con- 
fider  here, 

69S.  Thp  Eryfipelas  of  the  face 
comes  oil  with  a  cold  Ihivering,  and 
other  fymptonis  of  pyrexia.  The  hot 
ftage  of  this  is  frequently  attended 
with  a  confuQon  of  hea4,  and  fome  dcr 
grpe  of  deliriuin ;  and  almoft  alwayg 
with  drowfineis^  or  perhaps  coma.  The 

pulfe 
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pulfe  is  always  frequent,  and  common^ 
ly  fiill  and  hard. 

699.  When  thefe  fymptom's  have 
continued  for  one,  two,  or  at  moft 
three  days,  there  appears,  on  fbme  part 
of  the  face,  a  rednefs,  fucK  as  that  de- 
fcribed  in  (275.)  as  the  appearance  of 
Erythema.  This  rednefs,  at  firft,  is 
of  no  great  extent  5  but  gradually 
fpreads  from  the  part  it  firft  occupied 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  com- 
monly till  it  fpreads  over  the  hairy 
fcalp,  or  defcends  on  fome  part  of  the 
neck.  As  the  rednefs  fpreads,  it  com- 
monly difappears,  or  at  leaft  decreafes, 
in  the  parts  it  had  before  occupied. 
All  the  parts  upon  which  the  rednefs 
appears  are,  at  the  fame  time,  iffeded 
with  fome  fwelling,  which  continues 
for  fome  time  after  the  rednefs  has  a- 
bated.  The  whole  face  becomes  con- 
fiderably  turgid  J  and*  the  eye-lids  are 

T  oftcu 
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often  fo  much  fwelled  as  entirely  to 
&ut  up  the  eyes. 

.  700.  When  the  rednefs  and  fwelling 
have  proceeded  for  fbme  time,  there 
commonly  arife,  fooner  or  later,  bli- 
fters  of  a  larger  or  fmaller  fize,  on  fc- 
veral  parts  of  the  face.  Thefe  con- 
tain a  thin  yellowifli  or  almpft  colour- 
lefs  liquor,  which  fooner  or  later  runs 
out.  The  furface  of  the  fkin,  in  the 
bliftered  places,  fometimes  becomes 
livid  andblackifh  ;  but  this  livorfeldom 
goes  deeper  than  the  furface,  or  dif- 
covers  any  degree  of  gangrene  afFe<fting 
the  fkin.  On  the  parts  of  the  furface 
not  affeded  with  bliflers,  the  cuticle 
fuflers,  towards  the  end  of  the  difeafe, 
a  confiderable  defquamation.^ 

Sometimes  the  tumour  of  the  eye^^ 
lids  ends  in  a  fuppuration. 

701.  The 
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701.  The  inflimteation  coming  Upon 
the  face  does  not  produce  any  rcmif- 
fion  of  the  fever  which  had  before  pre- 
vailed; and  fometimes  the  fever  in- 
creafes  #kh  the'  increafiiig  and  fpriead- 
ing  inflaminatioftv 

f62.  The  infiainniatioit  uftalfy  con- 
tiiities  for  ei^ht  br  ten  days ;  attd,  fbr 
the  fattv^  time,  the  fevct  arid  fyiiiptomK 
attending  it  alfo  continue; 

1 

703.  In  the  pro^ifdfe  of  the  inflam- 
mation, the  delirium  attd  cbihia'  attend^ 
ing  it  fometimes  go  on  ihcfe&'fiiig,  arirf 
the  patleht  dies  apopltedic  on  the  ife- 
venth,  ninthj  oi*  eleVerith  &8Cf  of  tfrd 
difeafe.  In  fiich  cafes  it  has  beetr  cdm- 
monly  fuppbfed'  thiat  the  dlfeafe  U  tfari- 
llated  from  the  external  to  the  internal 
parts.  But  T  have  not  feen  any  in- 
ftance  in  which  it  did  riot  appear  to 
me,  that  the  afFedion  of  the  brain  was 

merely 
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merely  a  commattication  of  the  ex- 
ternal aiTedion,  as  this  contiuued  in- 
creafing  at  the  fame  time  with  the  in- 
ternal. 

704.  When  the  fatal  etnent  does  ncrt 
take  place,  the  inflammation,  after  ha- 
ving affeded  a  parr,  commonly  the 
^hole  of  the  face,  and  perhaps  the  ci- 
ther external  parts  of  the  head,  ceafes. 
With  the  inflammatien,  the  fever  alfo 
ceafes ;  and,  withont  any  evident  cti- 
fis,  the  patient  returns  to  his  ordinary 
ftate  of  health. 

705.  This  difeafe  is  not  commonly 
contagious;  but  as  it  mayarife  from 
an  acrid  matter  externally  applied,  fb 
it  is  polfible  that  the  difeafe  may  fome- 
times  be  communicated  from  one  per- 
fon  to  another. 

Pcrfons 
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Perfons  who  have  once  laboured  un- 
der this  difeafe  are  liable  to  returns  of 
It. 

706.  The  event  of  this  difeafe  may 
be  forefeen  from  the  Hate  of  the  fymp- 
toms  which  denote  more  or  lefs  affec- 
tion of  the  brain.  If  neither  delirium 
nor  coma  come  on,  the  difeafe  is  fel- 

• 

dom  attended  with  any  danger  3  but 
when  thefe  fymptoms  appear  early  in 
the  difeafe,  and  are  in  a  coniiderable 
degree,  the  utmoft  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

707.  As  this  difeafe  often  arifes  in 
the  part,  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
coming  on  of  the  pyrexia ;  as  I  have 
known  it,  with  all  its  fymptoms,  arife 
from  an  acrimony  applied  to  the  part ; 
as  it  IS  commonly  attended  with  a  full, 
and  frequently  a  hard  pulfe;  as  the 
blood  drawn  in  this  difeafe  fhows  the 
fame  c mil  upon  its  furface,  that  ap- 
pears 
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pears  in  the  phlegmafiae ;  afid,'  laftly, 
as  the  fwelHng  of  the  eye-lids,  in  this 
difeafe,  frequently  ends  in  a  fuppiira- 
tioii;  fo,  from  thefe  confided  ions,  it 
feems  doubtful  if  this  difeafe  be  fird- 
perly,  in  Nofology^  feparated  frotti  the 
Phlegmafiafe.  At  any  rate,  I  tat^e^  the 
difeafe  I  have  defcribed  to  be  ^hvLt 
phyficians  have  named  the  Eryfipelas 
Phlegmonodes,  and  that  it  pat4^*keS  a 
great  deal  of  the  nature  of  the  Phleg- 
mafiiae* 


■  ( .  I 


•       T   1  V        -'      . 


708.  Upon  this  conclufion,  the  Ery- 
fipelas of  the  face  is  to  be  cured  very 
much  ill  the  fame  manner  a^  phlegrno- 
nic  inflamraation&y  jbyi  blood4e«ting, 
cooling  pilipgative^,'  *iid  by  «mpldying 
every  part .  of  the  antif^logiftic  regi- 
tnen  ^ ;   aad  our  experience  has  con- 

Vojt.  n#  S  firmed 


*  Th^  ahtiphlogiilic  xtgimttt,  Sec.  1^  ve  bceti  dff' 
finl^d  in  former  notes*    See  art*  id^*  ^^Ag* 
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finned['t)ie  fitnej(s:  of  this  m/ethod  of 

cure*    .,  '  .. 

•        •         • .  - ' 

709.  TJiev^v^citaUoiw  of  blood-let- 
ting »nd'purgingi.:^r'e.  tb  be  employed 
moxfior  lefs  ^cp^:4i»g' to  the  urgency 
of  fyjBiptoms^  p^rtiftuiju^Iy.  thQ&  of  the 
pyrexia,  aad.of  tboffe  whirhinuTk  an 
^ffq<aii>p  of  th? br^ia.  iM  tbepjfrtjda 
cqatiwies,  ^M  i^rfien  i»qreafe$  wtb  the 

cuations  mentioned  may  be  en^pjioyeii 
at  any  time  in  the  courfe  of  the  dit 


0  ♦  «r      *» 


-u  7X.0/  lu  thw>  :a«rriia.  other  dHcafes. of 
^tbe  :h«^d>  it  is,  pTQpet  to  put  the^itt- 
-tipnt^cias  ofteu'  at  be.Q4n  eaiUy  bear  it, 


H:.7It*  As  in  this  difeafe  tiereis  al- 
"<^ays  an  external  affedlion,  and  as  in 
many  inftances  there  is  no  other;  fo 
jtgriiKiS  externaj  itpplkatwns.  to-  the 

4     •  '-  * 
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pirt  affeded  have  been  propofedji  hut 
altnoft  atl  of  theiji  greof  xloubtful  efr 
fed.  The  narcotic  *,  ^  tefrigeiraiit/  vaaA 
aftringent  f  applications,  are  fufpeded 
of  difpiifihg  to  garigrehe ;  fpirittious  % 
a^plieatirtns  feeitt  td-  mfcifeafe  the  in- 
flamtnatidtii  ^hd  'all  oily  or  watfery^ 
applications  feena:  to  6cca:flon  its  (prfead^ 
ing;  Thd  appiicatioti  that  feeins  mo§t 
fafe,  and  which  is  now  riioft  commonly 

Si  employed, 


. » 


*  The  leaves  of  folanunif  of  hemlock,  6f  henb^ne^ 
ttod  other  fimilar  plants  applied  as  fometitatioiis. 

f  Soltttions  df  Acetttcedlead^M  Vitriolflftetf 'iKno, 
kpplied  cbldf 


. *    •  «i 


X  Efpecially  if  thejr  are  fuch  as  are  componnded 
ttrith  aromatics  or  volatile  f alts,  as  camphorated  ipi'- 
rit  of  winej  Hungary  water,  volatile  liniment,  &c. 


I  / 


.1 

}  The  reafon  is  evideQt  becaufe  they  bpnfine  tba 

*      *  • '  '      * "    .         .  . ' 

acrii^QqioFio  liquor  di£bhar^ed.C'^9#  ^^  iP^^  affbfled. 
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employed,;  is  that  of 'a;  dry  mealy 
powder  frequently  fpriqkled  Upon  tbe 
inflamed  parts.*./    .;     . 

:  7,12.: ; An  il^ryfipelas  Phlf^^pnodes 
frequently  appears  on  ot^er  parts  of 
the  body 9  ^^4^  ^%:  ^^^e  \  and .  fuch  o- 
ther  eryfipelatous  ,  uxflammatioos  fre^** 
quently,  end  in;  fnppuratipn.  Thefc 
cafes  are  feldom  dangerous.  _  At  co- 
ming^on,  they  are  fcuixetimes  attended 
with  drowfinefsy  aiid  even  with  fome 

delirium ; 


•  Wheat-floiir  is  apt  to  nm  into  h^rd  lumps  by  the 
thi£a<9riniooioa$  liquor  \ithich  ahray&,ezudes  from 

» 

parts  a&ded  with  erjfipehs.  Oat-meal  not  being  lb 
liable  to  this  inconvenience  is  therefore  preferable: 
it  pught  to  be  wiped  off^  and  a  firefli  quantity  applied 
twice  or  thrice  n  day. 

I  ... 

•    '      -  -  * 

Many  pra£Htioners  recommend  the  application  of 
cabbage  leaves  to  eryfip^latpus  fwellings,  and  their 
efficacy  has  been  frequently  approved.  They  ought 
to  be  removed  as  foon  as  they  grow  warm  or  uneafy» 
and  firefli  cold  ones  applied. 
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delirium;  but  this'  rarely  happens; 
and  thefe  fymptoms  do  ;iK)t  continue 
after  the  inflammation  is! formed.  I 
have  never  feefit  an  inftance  of  th^ 
tranflatidn  of  this  .  inflammation  from 
the  limbs  to  an  intertill  part;  .and 
though  thefe  inflammations  qf  the  limbs 
be  attended  with  pyrexia,  they  feldom 
require  the  fame  evacuations  as  the  ery- 
fipelas  of*the  face.  At  firft  they  are 
to  be  treated  by  dry  mealy  applica- 
tions only ;  and  all  humid  applicat^ions, 
as  fomentation^,  or  poultices,  are  no( 
to  be  applied,  till^  by  the  continuance 
of  the  difeafe,  by  the  increafe  of  f-vell- 
ing,  or  by  a  throbbing  felt  in  the  part, 
it  appears  that  the  difeafe  is  proceed- 
ing to  fuppuration. 

713.  We  have  hitherto  confidered 
cryfipelas  as  in  a  great  meafure  of  a 
phlegmonic  nature ;  and,  agreeably 
to  that  opinion,  we  have  propofed  our 
method  of  cure.     But  it   is  probable, 

S  3^  that 
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that  an  eryfipelas  is  fon^etimes  attended 
witb^  or  is  a  fymptom  of,  A  pottid  fe- 
ver; and,  in'  fucb  cafes^  thp  eyactra* 
tidns  propo&d  above  may  be  improper, 
jttid  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  batk  may 
be  necfefiafy  }  bitt  I  cannot  be  e3q)licit 
upon  this  fubj€<a,  as  foch  putrid  cafes 
Jjave  t6X  odmc  undet  my  obfervation^ 


QfiXf: 


i^ 


•       » 


> 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


OF   THE 


M  I  L  I  A  R  Y    F  E  V  E  R. 


714,  ^THHIS  difeafe  is  faid  to  have 
X  been  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, and  that  it  appeared  for  thefirft 
tincie^  ia  Saxony^  about  the  middle  of 
th€  Uft  century  *.     It  is  faid  to  have 

S  4  fpre^d 


•  ^  ,        ^       4  ... 

•  HoSman.  Welfcli,  and   fevcnfl   other   'wHtersr, 
fix  ttib'firll' appearance  of  this 'difeafe  ar  iLeipfib'  in 

Che  years  i6ji  and  165a.    This'  opinion, 'hbVcver, 

•  .     .      .  <  .     .  ■       •  •    • ,     -    .       ■  « 
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ipread  from  thence  into  all  the  other 
parts  of  Europe  *  j  and,  fince  the  pe-. 
riod  mentioned,  to  have  appeared  in 
many  countries  in  which  it  had  nevel: 
^pearcd  before^ 

• 

715-  From 


is  &lfe ;  for  defcriptions  of  miliarj  eruptions  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  qntients,  an4  among 
the  moderns  we  find  Riverius  defcribing  it  in  Francei 
joft  after  the  appearance  of  the  comet  of  the  yoar 
x6i8  ;  to  which  phenomenon  that  author  afcribes  the 
fatal  epidemic^  as  well  as  the  blood j  wars  that  were 
then  making  horrid  devastations  in  Europe* 

♦  We  meet  with  feverat  aecon^ts  o(  the  appear- 
ance of  the  miliary  eruption  in  different  parts  of 
£urope  feon  after  the  niiddl^.of  the  h£^  c^nf^ij,  not 
9nl7  h^  medics^l  writers,  but  by  general  hiftoriaos; 
among  the  latter  of  whom  ^e  niay  mention  Robert 
Sibbald,  wh9  takes  notice  of  it  inhis,5)C0/fb  iUufiratat 
publiflied  &t  Edinburgh  in  the  jear  1684.  (Sibbald, 
l^oweve/y  was  a  j>hyfic;ia]^.)  To.  enumerate  the  ixie- 
^cdl  y9$^%eTf  who  have  df|cribed  the  difeafe  inthq 
different  ip^r^s  of  £^urope,  woidd  tak^  more  roon^ 
^d^  t^e  ilioi^t  compais  of  thefe  notes  admits,  tb<f 

chief 
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715*  From  the  time  of  its  baving 
been  firft  particularly  obferyed,  it  has 
been  defcribed  and  treated  of  by  many 
different  writers ;  and  by  all  of  them, 
till  very  lately,  has  been  con£dered  as 
a  peculiar  idiopathic  direafe« 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  conflantly  at* 
tended  with  peculiar  fymptoms.     Ic 

comes 


chief  of  them  are  Welfch,  Hofimaxiy  Langius,  R^yger^ 
Bonetusi  Grinwald,  Sydenham,  Ramazinii  Fuchfiu8» 

Tlie  authors  above  mentioned^  and  feyeral  othera 
about  the  end  of  the  laft  and  beginning  of  this  centu- 
ry, entertained  various  opinions  concerning  the  na- 
ture Cff  the  miliary  eruption,  fome  of  them  fuppoimg 
it.(Q  be  a  critical  termination  of  a  peculiai:  fever,  and 
others  o|i  the  contrary  (irenuoufly  infilling  that  it  was 
only  apcident^l  or  fymptomatic,  and  never  critical  or 
falutary.  The  ^ntroverfy,  which  was  carried. on 
with  feme  warmtbt  is  now  terrainated^asr will  appear 
by  what  i^Upws ;  but  t^e  inquifidve  young  phyfician 
yrill  find  both  entertainment  and  inflru£tion  in  peru- 
fing  it.  A  very  good  abfirad  of  it  occurs  in  De 
Uacn's  treatife  on  th?  divifion  of  Fevers, 
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comes  on  with  a  cold  ftage,  whicii  is 
ofteil  confiderable.  The  hot  flage, 
which  fucreeds^  is  Attetkded  with  great 
anxiety,  atid  frequent  fighiiig«  The 
heat  of  the  body  becomes  great,  aiid 
foon  produces  profafe  fwcaring;  pfe- 
ceded,  however,  by  a  fenfe  of  pricking, 
aa  of  pin-points,  i&  the  &i&  >  and-  the 
fweatis  of  a  peculiarly  rank  and  dii^ 
agreeable  odour.  The  eruption  ap« 
pears  fboner  or  later  in  different  per- 
fons,  but  at  no  determined  period  of 
the  direafe.  It  feldom  or  never  appears 
on  the  face;  but  difcovers  itfelf  firil 
upon  the  neck  and  breafl,  and  from 
thence  pften  fpreads  over  the  whole 
body, 

716.  The  eruption  named  Miliaryns 
fold  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one  named  * 
t|ie  Red,  thp  pther  '  the  White  Miliary,!; 
The  former,  which  in  Englilh  is  ftrid- 
ly  mamed  a  Ralhy  n  commoi^iy  allowedf 
to  be  a  fymptomatic  afFeftion  3  and  as 

•  the 
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tlui  latter  is  tke  only  one  that  has  aa^ 
ptetenfioDs^  to  be  cpnfiidered  as  anf  idio* 
pathic  difeafe^  it  is- th^  alone  that  I 
fliall  more.  paiticaUrly  defcrlbe  and 
treat  of:  in  the  ipre£»t  chaptert 


717.  What  then  is  palled  the  White 
Miliary  einptlan^  appears  at.  fir  ft  like 
the  red,  in  very  fmall  red  pimples,  for 
$he  moflf  pturt  f^HBiih&y  but  fometimes 
jcluftered  together.  Their  flight  pro* 
piinence  is  diftinguiflied  better  by  the 
fiiiger  than  by  the  ey  e^  Soon  after  the 
appearance  of  this  eruption,  and  at 
leaft  on  the  fecond  day,  a  fmall;  veiicle 
appears:  npon  the  top  of  each  pimple. 
At  firft  the  veficte  4s  trhfiy-coloured  j 
bup  foon  becomes  white,  and  Hands  out 
)|ke  a  little  globule  on  the  top  of  the 
pimple.  In  two  ortdbtee  days,  thefe 
globules  break,  6t  ate  ro^bbed  ofF;^  and 
i,t€  fitoceeded  by*  fmall  crufts^  which 
-foofl  dfter  ftfll  off  in  fitiall  fcaiesr. 
While  one  fet  of  pfenpffes  takes  this 

courfe. 


it    1  •  ^ 
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courfe,  another  fet|  fucceeds  5  fo  that 
the  :difeaie  often  continues  upon  the 
ikin  for  many  days  together*  ^  Some- 
times when  one  crop  of  this  erujltiou 
has  difappeared^  another ,» after  fome  in* 
terval,  is  produced.  And  it  has  been 
further  obferved,  that  in  ibme  perfons 
there  is  fuch  a  tendency  to  this  difeafe, 
that  they  have  been  affefted  with  it 
feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  their 
lives. 

718.  This  difeale.is  faid  to  affe(3;  both 
fexesy  and  perfons  of  all  ages  and  coa- 
ftitutions ;  but  it  has  been  obferved,  at 
all  times,  to  af{ed  efpeciaUy,  and  moft 
frequently,  lyingtin  jromen. ... 

7i9,*This  difeafe  is  often  accompa- 
nied with  violent  fymptomJ  and  has 
frequently  proved  iataj.  The  fymp- 
toms  attending,  it  are,  however,  very 
various .  They  .are,  in  one  or>  Qfjier  in* 
ilance,/aU  the  fevexal  fyi^ptoig^;  at- 
.  : ;  tending 
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tending  febrUe  difeafesj  but  I  cannot 
find  that  atiy  fytnptAmor  cc^ncourfe  of 
fyno^tdms  are  fteacJUy  the  fapae  in  dif-: 
^sreiu:  perrons^  Qy,  a$  furni«(h  any  fp^cific 
chkraiS^er  Uk<  the  dtjfeafe.  When  the 
difeaiej is.  violent.^  the  -mpfl  comtpon 
£yniptQXt9  ate  phrenitic^  cqmatofe^  and 
convulfive  afiedions*:  which  are  alfo 
fymptoms  of  aU  fever,  ueated  by  a 


^;:  ^ao.;  While: there.  15  ftich; ayariety^pf 
fymptorat  apf>eai'ing  in.^this.  difeafe,  ip 
is  not  to^ be, expected  jch?t,4ny  Ofoe.pa^^ti^ 
cuLar  method  of  cure  qan^be^proppfedj: 
and  accordiggly  .^e./fin^r  i»,  differeijit 
writers,  diffef $nt  in^thods  and .  remje? 
dies  prefcribedi  frequfei^t  diiputes  a? 
bout  the  moft  piX)peri>  and  thpfe  re- 
ceived and  pi?a<5ti£^d  h jr.  fome,:  oppofed 
and  rejeded  by  others.  ;,- 

■\  721.  I  hay e.  thus  .giyen  ^n  accpmit 
of  what  I  have  found  delivered  ]yj  j^^ 

thors 
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tfabys  vAio  hstve  caa^dered  thje  whit^ 
miliary  fever  tt^  ^n  IdippajChicdifeafe: 
but,  now,  aftei:  tidvlftg  often  obfexvei 
the  difeiife,''!  ttfuft  fay  t^at  |  doubt 
nrach  if  it  ever  be  fu<:h  aW  idi^patbic 
as  has  been  fuppofed^  and  1  fuipe&thsA 
there  is  tnueh  fallacy  in  what  has  been 
Nj^ritten  on  the  fubjed?. 


(4,.  ».!«€ 


722.  It  feems  to  me  very  in^itobabitf, 
that  this  fhould  have  been  really  a  new 
ffifcafe  when"  it  was'firft  bon^dered  as 
lii<3i.  There  appeal*  to-<ei€^tery  pieiir 
traces  tui  ir  te  ant  hoys  ^lW)>J^rot*  long 
y^fjoft'  thit  pfe^iod  f  and,'tliougfe  ther^ 
Wcife  not,*ti^e^kri€^ t!iatthe4e(cription6 
bf  the  -ahcierfts"  were  hia^oarate  and 
imperfedk;  'particularly  ^ith^ie^A  to 
cutaneous -af&(^ion€  ^  whilfl  we  know 
aifo  .Tery  welt  thai  tbofe  affedloiis 
which  ufually  appeared  as  fymptomaiic 
only,  were  commonly  negleded,  or  con- 
founded together  under  a  general  a{^et^ 

^-  723.  The 


r 
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723,  The  ante«dent  fympboms*  bf 
anxiety,  iighingy  ^aiid  ^'pricking .  of  the 
fkiri',  which  have  been  fpbkea  of-  as  pe- 
culiar to  this '  4ii^fe,  ^?  a^e^.  howercf, 
common  to  many  others^  and,  perhaps 
to  all  thofe  in  which  (weatingr  are 
forced  jout  by^a  warm  rpgimen.^  * 


Of  the.  fy mptoib^  iaid  to  be  ^o<ic&tri<- 
t  ant  of ^  this  OTiiptioii,  t^cte  arpiabne 
which  can  be  faid  to  be  conftant  and 
peculiar  , but  I tliot  of  ^T^eating.  iThis^ 
indeed^  jahrac^  poc^tadek/acud^accbqipa- 
nips  che.firnptfdQ  >uaiid/ while /tfabrmiii-* 
ary  ta^^ixioii  2^wn^  dif* 

eafes,  irneyer,haweverjrappeaars  m  any 
of  the&j'  but  after  ^f\trdating  >  iand^-^qo. 
-perfons  lahioiiring  \mder  thefe*  difeafds, 
•it  does  not  appear,'  if  fw^ating  be  la- 
Voided.  It  is  therefore  probable,  ch^it 
ijiie  ertiptioii  is  the  efibd  of  fweating; 
and  tlrnt  it  is  the  produce  of  a  matfef, 
not  before  prevailing  ifi  tl(e  niafs  i>f 
blood,  but  generated,  under  particular 

circumftances, 
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circmnftances,  m  the  fkin  itfelf.  That 
it  depends  upon  particular  circumftan- 
ces  of.  the  ikin,  appears  further  from 
faence^  that  the  eruption  feldom  or  ne^ 
yer  appears  upon  the  face,  although  it 
afied$  the  whole  of  the  body  befides  ; 
that  it  comes  upoathofe  {^aces  eipecial- 
ly  which  are  more  clofely  covered;  and 
4hat  it  cau  be  brought  out  upon  parti- 
cular parts  by  external  application!. 

« 

^24.  It  is  to  be  obfenredy  that  this 
eruptive,  di&aie  diifers  &t>m  the  other 
exanthemata  in  many  circumilances ;  in 
its  not  beii^  contagious,  and  therefore 
never  epidemic;  that  the  eruption'  ap- 
pears at  no  determined  period  of  the 
difeafe ;  that  the  eruption  has  no  deter- 
mined duration ;  that  fucceilive  erup- 
tions frequently  appear  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fame  fever ;  and  that  fuch  erup- 
tions frequently  recur  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fame  perfon's  life. 


All 
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All  tBefe  ciitii(t]>ftdne6s,rQnde4^  it  e:^:^ 
tremely  fnrabable^  ^hat^  in  the  iteiliajfjT 
fQVitv,  xhomorhi^c  ^matter  is  mit  aifub- 
iiffcmg;  coatagidn  JcaTiimuni^atc4  to  tite 
-^Qod,  \mA  iheocCf  in^cbnii^uence  of 
i  &xtxBX)d  ftffiiqilaidcnXy  throMTi)  out  iupdn 
the  fafface^.the  bo^^  }>  but  a  matter 
oocai&onaily  prodi^offid.  an  the  fkin  ixGdi 

'•**■•};.»     /     »    .    »        »    ••■    ♦        "      ,-...♦.» 

725>.  l^his  cOESiditilibxi  is  f!tirtbei^^^9i'& 
dered  parob^te  from Jidnc6/4:bat^  while 
th^  •tnlliQXjr  erupcianr  has  no  peot^iar 
fympoomkr,  or  .coiicQctrfit  of  {j^ypyfrns^ 
hchmgmg:to  it  i  .fct;  ^ilpon  oc.cafiiQen>  it 
4i€CJMDpanies  almojft » ait  ftbti  k  'd i  ijbafes y 
;whfither  ioflanmaatoiy  ^^  if  thefe 

happen  to(  be  atteuclQd^i^ith  Sweating  $ 
and  from  thence  it  ma^y  be  pfefumed, 
tiiat  rthe  miliary  eruption  is  a.  fympbci- 
initio  a^Teiition  only /produced  in  the 
niaimer  we  liare  &ld.. 


•>  .J  7a6#^But,  asftlrfi5<fymi«oniatiG!iffec- 

yfiioti'does  not  a^Mrdjs  accdiDpaiiy  every 

dnilance^  of  iWeadng^ .  it;  may  be  proper 

;t»9  aB(|»ke,iiwbaL  are  the  circumil^ 

^which^efpecialIgrI  deterniini  this  ect^- 

i  it ioo  to  appear? ^  X^  ithis,.hiiwever/ 1  can 

:  gi.ve  ino  full  apd  ^dper>  answer.  I  candor 

l^kyltimtthbrckasianyljone  ^itcoaditance 

vrhich  in  all  caies  gives  ocf  adian  to  the 

eruption  5  nor  can  I  fay  what  diilerent 

^icatiibsrimay^^lnidiiiei'exKe  caliisv  giYJG;;o€-' 

ijtafw^  to  iu^i'J^hGKns  ohLyJooie  iobfer- 

!  Vflibiofi  ^I  can  fdSet\  imt  the  pmpole  of  this 

,  inquijFy  y  and  it  isy  that,  of  the  peribns 

;  f^^eatlng  imder  ^e^ittriie  dileafes^^ltofeiaib 

,  efpeciilly  liabldte  the  roiliaryiei^uptiofi^ 

twho  haVe  bef  n^pjTCTioiriiy  treakeiifed  by 

;  laorgevevacixations/paTticulakiy^of  bjiood. 

Thi&^ill  eyplaiaiwhy  il  hjtppecrs'to  ly- 

-  idg^i^^Wiomeni  more  i frequently*  than  to 

-ahy  other  peribn?y  and  to  coalfirm  this 

explanation^  I  havej£einarked,  that  the 

eruption'  happened   to  women  not  in 

cMldbed,  but  whdihad  beea  inuoh  iub- 

jedcd 
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jeded  to  a  jfrequcnt  and  cQpi<}us;  nren- 
ftruation, :  and .  t?o  vaa  alnaaft:  rcooft aat 
flu0rialb^«  I  have  alfo.had  occaiionio 
obferve>ic  happ^^totrnfinanifcrileM  aff 
ter : won jidk  f romv  ^hl  eb :  th  c^yhsid ,  fiif f 

ftred^a  gteat  lofs:off;bl:o'Od,      .r:  j.  ,  ;!, 

•  •       •  . 

FnrtheryJtkat  this  eruption  iiiprofiu^ 
ced;  by  a^ertain  jftate  iqf .  ddbillt^^^,  jir,iU 
appear  pi^abkv €iom]  it;s  :oftjen-ft?mirr 
xing  J  tor  -jSpy^ri^,  roS  I; tfc^:  a  j»itrtd  ^i J?^^ 
whi$biar^iaiwaJfS:ajt^0lded  t?riiU  igr^at 
debiljt Js ,  Jt.  U >trqe„that!  it.  alfo Jbna«,- 
times  attends  inflammatory  difeafes, 
when  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the 
fame  manner ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
found,  to  attend  efoegially  thofe  ihflam- 
inatO!?y,.:difeftfes  irj,;  which  the.  iVeajs 
have  fieeii  iong^  pftotra6ked  or  firccfufent- 
ly  repeated,  ;atifd  which  lia ye  thereby 
produced  a  debility,  arid  perhaps  a  de* 
bilitating -putrid  diathdis^    .  >     .:  .f:r 


«     V.-O.*!. 


•  •   .  I  '    »»  •  r.    •^  4'  t»ij  '^  ,1... 
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727*  It  appears  £b  clearly' tome  tiia( 
'  this  eruptioa  is  always  ^  a  rymptoma- 
tic^  stnd  fadimous  af!bSioD^  tlmt  i 
am  perfoaded  it  m*y  be  in  moft  cafe. 
preyeBfted  merely  by:  ayoi ding;  fweats* 
Spontaneous  fweatlngs,  lin  the  begia*- 
ning  of  difeafes,  are  very  rarely  criti- 
cal ;  ^ll  itreatingjj^  »ot  evid^ntiy rcriti- 
<;al,  jliould  be  prevetited  ;.  and  tlie  pro* 
motifig  tttem,  by  ineriafiilg  external 
beat^  J&  €osni»Milfy  very  pemtcfous. 
Erett,  ctitkkl  fweats  fettidd  hartify  be 
eiifCourkgecl  by  Gich  means.  If^  there- 
fore, 


*  As  thi$  dileafe  is  adwap  fymptomatic  aod  sever 
idiopathic,  the  method  of  curing  muft  neceilarilj  vary 
in  different  cafes ;  thel  efrief  attoidbn  <^  the  pbyficka 
mafi  therefore  be  tiir^  to  the  prisimrjr  djfi^&r  wl  to 
^e  means:  of  preyentjag  tbis^  j^j^ptom^from  a|ijpear- 
mg  in.  thofe  difea&s  which  it  accompanies. 

The  author  judiciouflj  beg^  his.)neAodof  core 

bj  giving  directions    fer  preventing  the  eruption, ' 

which  Iv«  properly  fuppofes  to  be  entirely  £iditious, 

and  to  depend  oa  the^app]ktitioa  of  too  irjtcli  heat. 

1  Witk 
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forc,^^  ^ont^ieous  fweats  arlfe^^  they  are; 
to  be  checked  by  the  coolnefs  of  the 
chamber;  by  the  lightnefs  and  loofe-, 
neik  df  the  bed-clothes ;  by  the  perfbns 
layiotg  out  their  hands  and  arms^  and 
by  their  taking  cold  drink;    and^  by 
thefe  precautions,  I  think  I.  have  fre- 
^pieotly  prevented    miliary  eruptionS;>  * 
which  vrere  otherwife  likely  to  havCr 
appeared,  particularly  in  lyii^g-in  wo-| 
men* 


72^^^;  B.yt  it  may  happen,  'syhen  thefe 
pj;?ga.u(;ions  hay?  been  negleSed.  or 
fropoL  other  circumllances,  .that  a  TOi^ 
Ij^r^  eruptio^  does  a<Jti*aUyr ,  appear  j 
and  ihe  queftio?^\wiU  Be  then  put,  how; 

T3  '  the 


.  »  -•  ■     '     •  \ 

I  I         I         .        ,         .  .  I        ,        ,  i  .  y 


With  ft  ^rc^er.  ftlteqitsoik  to  die  diredbns  gtteik  fA 
tfafftcxty  we  may  ku  general  prevent  .th^  e^ptioa. 
If^  however^  the  prapdon  is  prefent  before  the  phy- 
ficiah  is  calledy  |fidfe  reme£^  muft  be  ufed.fof  its 
rembvaly  that  are  enumerated  ia  the  fubfeqoent  ar- 
ticles. 
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the  cafe  is  to  be  treated?  It  is  aque-» 
ftioh  of  confequence,  bedaufe  I  believe 
that  the  matter  here  generated  is  of- 
ten of  a  Virulent  kind  ;  it  is  frequent^ 
ly  the  offspring  of  putrefceney  >  and, 
when  treated  b}'^  incrcafltig  the  exter- 
nal heit'of  the  body,  it  feems  to  ac- 
quirt  a  viruletice  which  produces  tht>fe 
iymptdms  mentioned  iA  (719.)  ^tid 
proves  certainly  fiatali  "       '       *  *   -  '  ' 

r » • ,' 
* '  ji 

■ 

It  has  been  an  unhappy  opinion  with 
mof!  phyficians,  that  eruptiv6"dlfeafes 
were  ready^to^be  hurt  by  coldj  atfd 
thdt  it  was  neceflar jr;TWereforeV  to  'co- 
ver up  tlie'''ftbdT  very  V^rbfely/  fo  as 
thereby  to  inereafe  ^  the?'  external  heat, 
We  now  know  that*  this  is  a  miftaken 
opinion  J  that  increafing  the  external 
heat  of  the  body  is  very  generally 
Dttifchievons  51  aiid  that  fey epal  erup^ 
tioris  not  'only  admit,  btit  require Hhe 
applicaubfL  pf    cold  'air.-    .  We  '  are 
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now  *  perfiiaded^  •  that  the  pradice 
whicli  formerly  prevailed,  in  the  cafe 
of  miliary  eruptions;  of  covering  up 
the  body  clofe,  and'  boich^^  by  external 
means  and' intemai' remedies^  encoa^- 
raging  the  •  f^eatings  *  which  accom* 
pany  'dili :  eruptioii,  was  highly  per-* 
mciou5>  atid  cdmoionly  fatal,  ^t  Mh' 

T  4  therefore 


*  *]lie  prdent  r^taansl  prafiice  lias  es&nij  dftereS  * 
tbe ifeglttien ia fevers ;  ind  iftfteftd ^nkftodradnglhe 
padaom  WS,  bat  !bed«  and  tbUpxkg  him  to  hxez&t  ihit 
cormpt  air  <of  acon&iied  diamlsery  we  now  4unrer  turn 
with  £|^  bcd-dbthcs^  and  ventilate  ]^  xootSL 

It  tB«79  Imwever,  !be  aeceSkry  to  gitard  die  jottnjg 

h!c  tiexM  ialSer  tigx^  ^rirnsiiAk^-Ad'te'iit^^t^toif^ 

]t2Di^!Bttlie-3i»pro^  aMdbtr^AM^  ' 

dooy  uriz^  That  i^  jonag  pra£&:daaerfllSttllly:iilV>t^ 
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iiary  fifvptiori  hits  appearkd^  tbslt  in  all 
pafes  where  the  fweating  k  iK>t  ibarii* 
fbiUy  criticftl^  we  ihould  employ  all  the 
iereral  means  of  fto{^ing  it  that  are 
memipped  above  j  at^  I  hate  foihe-' 
fiimes  hid  Occafion  to  obferve,  thftt  even 
f:be  adodifliQn  df  cool  air  was  faf^  and 
ufefuU 

729.  This  is,  in  general,  the  treat:: 
roeuc  pf  miliary  eiruptions  :  but  at  the 
fam<&  t\W^y  ^^  ri^fpedie^  fuited  to  the 

'•  'iprintiiiy' 


1 ' 
/ 


re^ttjr^Qrimal.  T4>  detetmii)^  wl^t  fweat»*'«r«,  and 
^9t^v^  Mt,  ^iHyikalti^  perhapiy  19  fome  ca(j^  .attend* 
ed  ^mtb  cQUfidfira^le  diffiiuikj.,  In  j|ei|«raly  however^ 
prll^ipal  ^llre#t$;||^]r;b«.l|LAom•I^^  tbfl^'.bappewig  011 
tlie  critical  days  b^ore  jmcalioned  ia  aftiples  io;«  A 
fiq.  ai^d  bj  their  always  being  immediatelj  Mlpwed 
bjtifio  fkba^m^nt  .f>f  ally  or.^t  l(Bafrtt;irgr«a|eft£f^ 


i»«  ■t«-«' 
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prittlary  difeale  4re  to  be  eitlpk^y^d  | 
and  therefore^  v^h^ti  the  tfuption  hap- 
pens to  accompany  inflammatory  ItflR^c- 
tious,  and  when  the  fulnefs  and  hard-* 
nefs  of  the  pulfe  or  other  fymptoms 
ihow  an  inflanmiatory  ftate  prefent,  the 
cafe  is  to  be  treated  by  blood-letting, 
purging,  and  other  antiphlogiftic  ^re- 
medies. 

a 

Upon  the  other  hand,  when  the  mi- 
liary eruption  attends  difeafes  in  which 
debility  aftd  putrefcency  prevail,  it  will 
be  proper  to  avoid  all  evacuations,  and 
employ  tonic  and  antifeptic  remedies, 
particularly  the  Peruvian  bark,  cold 
drink,  and  cold  air., 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fiibjed  with 
mentioning,  that  the  venerable  odoge- 
narian  praditioner,  de  Fifcher,  when 
treating  of  this  fubjed,  in  laying  down 
the  indications  of  cure,  has  given  this 

as 
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sts^  OQtf  .  pf  them :  "  Excretionis  peti- 
"a^eij^  DOB  jprimainani  habere  ra 


•  .   \ '  J 
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-REM AININh  EXANTHEMATA,  i : 


r. 


qaa!ICARIA;.r£lttFfiIGUS,  AND  APHTHA* 


730,  ^  I  ^HE  Nettle  Rafli  is  a  name. 


T 


applied  to  two  dififerent  dit- 
cafes.    The  one  is  the  chronic  eruption, 
defctibed  by .  P t  Heberden  in  the  Me-* 
4ital  Tranfacftions,  VoL  I.  art,  xvii. 

which. 
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which,  as  not  being  a  febrile  diforder, 
does  not  belong  to  this  place.  The 
other  is  the  Urticaria  of  our  Synopfis, 
which,  af- taken  imp.  every  fyftem  of 
Nofology  as  one  of  the  Exanthemata 
Febrilia,  is  properly  to  be  treated  of 
here* 


I ' 


731.  I  have  never  obferved  this  dit 
eafe  as  contagious  and  epidemic  :  and 
the  fe*  (jporadic  eafes^f  ^c  irhkh  hare 
occurred  to  me,  have  feldom  taken  the 
regular  courfe  defer ibed  by  authors. 
At  the  fame  time,  as  the  accounts  of 
di^rent  aiithor^  ae6  frur  ttrf  uhifomi^ 
and  hardly  confident,  I  cannot  enter 
further  into  the  confideration  of  this 
fubjed ;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  very  ne- 
ceflary,  as  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed  to 
be  X  mild  difeii^,  atidi  luch  as  feldoffi 
r^(|air€«  the  nfe  of  reMedk^^  It  is  ge- 
iKfaity  fufSU^At  t&6bhrttiLtt  amiphlo* 
giUic  r^gimest^  itad  to  b^p  th^  padent 


# 
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in  a  teiBpera^ure  that  in  deieher  libc 
nor  cold^' 


» •  • 


'  73?*  JHatei.  BciAphigtntf\or  y^ 
fbver,  is  a^  rare  and  uocbnasifm  diib^^ 
and  vtry  fe^r  inilanoes  a£  it  are  ire^ 
conkd.m  tlie  writings  of .phyfictim. 
As  i  hxrti  never  had  occMon  to  fee  Ir^ 
it  would,  be  improjkei  ftain  tne  ^  to  .treat 
of  it*  J  i  and  rf  -do  hat.cho(?feito  repeat 
flftQt  mhtr^^rmhite' the  ^^ifirafeiiia^^yct 
beediitj^e  ofaferi^d^.nnkt  x^Lchaiki^t 
iloe<»  noty'  Ssttn:  to  bei^jiaKMy  a&evvamr 


r      •  /  •        "Vi 


••  f^ 


^  It'a^Mars  from  tbefoUowiog  pafTage  in  th^  au- 
thor *s  Synppfisy  that  he  had  afterwards  feen  it :  *^  Col- 
^  lega  softer  eximius  Francifcus  Home,  mihi^omineia 
**  leviter  febricicaatem  oftendit,  c^  primum  in  bra« 
^  chiisy  iet  'fu<?celfeve  demtim  ISl  tbt6  Vof pore,  veliculse 
**  magnitumiie  ayellahge  ohbrfte  Tunt,  et  poll  dna$ 
^*  ofefve  \lies  effufd- hiimonsf  fefoS  j^auxfllo,  collaplas 
^  fiint.  Haec  febris  autex^'  nwam  mdblem  vtXty* 
**  panipeculiarem  mbnftraba^,  et  exlo  drfparult' he*. 
^  <]pia(]uam  conlagiosa. 
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ed*   Vid.  Aifta  Helvetica^  voL  ii.  p.  560* 
Synopf.  Nofolog.  vol.  ii.  p.  149L.        .n 


::  ^  33. '  The  -  Aphtha>  or  Tbrufhi  is  a 
difeaiibv  bett»er:knowti(;  aady  as  it .  com* 
monly  appears  in. infants^  it  is.  fo  iitW 
imderftodd/as  not:  to.  need' our  treating 
of  ijthere*.  '  As  ad  idiopathic^^difi^afti, 
afCpding^iidults^  I.bavf^ijBot  ^feiait  m 
this  i^untiyc.  Ibulx^dt  feems!  to^.be  more 
fSrecpxeht  iarrHoUand;  aii4t"thereforie, 
fotjthcrBudy  dffitj^Iaccferlta^DiiJBaerr 
biiCTet  and'  bb^eomxhentat^ii  Yan  Swie.- 
&U,  whofe  works  sn^e  in  every  body's 
hands  *• 

....•,-■       734--  T^^^ 

•  •    1  ■                        '*'5            '  •  - 

ZilJ  .-lI-    i'      u   ■        J  [;  J*..-  u..»^  A-. *A.-      ^-*»->  .  ..-.  ' 

^  *;B9erhpve  ojjj^^^  twice  Without,  and 

Reding,  fcv^r,;>i^^  ',M 

Ivet^er  &vs  h^  h^s-.&QquenUT  feen  them.  They 
fofnetimes  accompskOiy^iafiammatipn%  of  .the  yifcera» 
and  other  inflammatory  fevers,  and  are  often  difficult 
tp  remove.     They  are  to  be, treated  in  the  fame  ihao^ 
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734.  The  Petechia  has  becti,:  byafl 
ouF  NofologiRs,  enumerated  'amongft 
the  exanthemata;  but  as^^ccording  t6 

•  the 


ner  as  the  ukeratioas  in  the  Cynanche  maligna,  bj 
gargles  of  the  deterfive  kind,  until  the  aphthous  cruft 
feparates  and  falls  off;  but  when  that  croft  has  fallen 
off,  the  painfiilneis  of  the  nakedly  expofed  ienfihle 
parts  k%quires  emollient  applications ;  of  which  kind 
a  decofiion  of  Rad.  Alth.  or'  an  infiifion  of  Hnt&ed^ 
are  proper  gargles  alone :  if  honey  be  added,  the  pa* 
tlent  complains  of  its  making  the  parts  fitnart.  The 
gfU^t's  d^t  ought  to  be  of  the  mildeft  kind,  that  it 
may  be  fwallowed  without  caufing  much  pain. 

The  aphthous  cruft  frequently  appears  at  the  anus, 
which  fymptom  generally  leads  us  to  conclude,  as  is 
really  the  cafe,  that  aphthae  covers  the  whole  inteftinal 
canal.  Hence  confiderable  danger  arifes.  The  abfor- 
bents  are  covered,  and  refule  admittance  to  all  nou- 
rifliment;  henc^  an  increafed  debility,  with  all  its 
evil  confeqiXences.  In  thefe  cafes,  a  nutritive,  liquid, 
and  deterfive  diet,  muft  be  ufed.  For  this  purpoie  a 
decodion  of  bread,  with  wine  and  honey,  is  the  pro- 
pereft  drink.  Such  a  deco£tion  is  extremely  nutritive, 
and  alfo  averfe  to  putrefaftion,  and  therefore  well 
adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe.  n 


very  juftly  heWi^pibe  4jways »  fy9»p- 
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735.' TTN  efta'bUfKfaig  a  clafs  or  order  of 

'    M.'   difeafes'iiniier  thfe'title'iii^^^- 

mofrbagieSf  Nofblogifts  have  employed 
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the  fingle  circumflance  of  an  effliiioB 
of  red  blood,  as  the  charader  of  fuch 
a  clafs  or  order.  By  this^  meani  they 
have  aflbclated  difeafes  which  in  their 
nature  are  very  different  >  but,"  in  eve- 
ry methodical  diftribution,  fuch  arbi- 
trary and  unnatural  ailbciations  ihould 
be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible.  Further, 
by  that  tnanagement  Nofologifts  have 
fupprefled  or  loft  fight  of  an  eftabliihed 
and  well-founded  diftindion  of  hemor- 
rhagies  into  A<Siive  and  Paifive. 

736.  It  is  my  defign  to  reftore  this 
diftindlion  y  and  I  fhall  therefore  here, 
under  the  title  of  Hemorrhagies,  com- 
prehend thofe  only  which  have  been 
commonly  called  Adive,  that  is,  thofe 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  pyrexia; 
which  feem  always  to  depend  upon 
an  increafed  impetus  of  the  blood  in 
the  y^ffel^  pouring,  it  .ppt,  and  yhich 
<;bie|^y  aiflfe  from  ^n  fpt^  In 

.     t;his 
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this  I  follow  Dr  Hoffinan,  who  joias 
the  adiive  hemorrhagies  with  the  fe- 
brile difeafcs;  aind  have  \accordiDtgly 
eftablifhed  thefe  hemorrh'agics  as  an  or- 
der in  the  clafs  of  Pyrexiae.  From  this 
order  I  exclude  all  thofe  efTufions  of 
red  blood  that  are  owing  entirely  to 
external  violence ;  and  all  thofe  which, 
though  ari^ng  from  internal  caufes, 
are,  however,  not  attended  with  py- 
rexia, and  which  feem  to  be  owing  to 
a  putrid  fluidity,  of  the  blood,  and  to 
the  we^knefs  or  .to  the  erofion  of  the 
veflels,  rather  than  to  any  increafed  im- 
petus of  the  blood  in  them. 

737.  Bqfore  proceeding  to  treat  of 
thofe  proper  hemorrhagies  which  form 
an  order  in  our  Nofology,  I  fliall  treat 
of  adive  hemorrhagy  in  general ;  and 
indeed  the  feveral  genera  and  fpecies 
to  be  treated  of  particularly  after- 
wards, have  fo  many  circumftances  in 

U  2  common 
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common  •whh  one  another^  that  th|p  ge< 
serai  confideration  to  be  now  oiSered 
-win  {JTOTC  both  proper  and  oTefiil. 
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^r^  genjjiaily  the  ^ailowmg  t 

|JeBaQrrl]i3^ies ,  ba|>p^n  efpejpi^l^.,  iiji 
pl§tjjp>|ric  habits,  'a;ijd  to  peEfQns.p'f  a 
fap^^e  temperaajieiit.    They  appear. 

U  3  moft 
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mod  commonly  in  the  fpring,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  fummer. 

For  fome  time,  longer  or  fliorter  in 
difFerent  cafes,  before  the  blood  flows, 
there  are  fome  fymptoms  of  fulnefs  and 
tenfion  about  tjb?  parts  from  whence 
the  blood  is  to  ifHie.  In  fuch  parts  as 
fall  under  our  view,  there  are  fome  red- 
nefs,.Twellin^,  afld  Ctafe'-of  hfeitf  or  of 
itching ;  and  in  the  internal  parts,  from 
which  blood  is  to  flow,  there  is  a  fenfe 
of  weight  and  heat  j^^nd,  in  both  cafes, 
various  pains  are  often  felt  in  the 
neighbouring. part?*         .  .      ^  j^ 

739*  When.thefe  fymptoms  have  fub* 
lifted  for  fome  time^  fome  degree  of 
^  eofd  ftage  of  pyrexia  comes  ^ibn,..and 
a  hot  ftage  is  farmed  ^  during  which 
the  blood  flows  of  a  florid  colour,  in 
a  greater  or  lefler  quantity,  and  con- 
f inufes  to  flow  for  'a'  longer  or '  fhorter 
tiiiie  j  *  but  commonly,  after  fome  time, 

•  the 
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the   effufiott  fpontaneoufly  chafes;  *and 
together  \irith  it  th^'pyrekla  elfo.   ' 


•  k 


746.  pMt'ing '-'tR^-' iibc:  "ftage '  -whidi' 

ffequent;'(^uiek*;  M^        ofte^  Kard;^ 
but,  ;as'  thr-Blobd^fifo\t'^,;thb  piilfe  be-' 


come JTfoftfeii-  and  iefs  fteqiiefit.    ' 


»  f.i.f 


•    »        'r.  .•••»»»»      i» 


t  J  .   J  ^   >.'  «  »     < .  ;^ .  .  •     r    .  H  i     • » I 

741*  In  hemorrha^l^i/blobd  (JiraVn^ 
from  a  vein,  does,  uppn  its  concreting, 
commonly  ihow  the  gluten  feparated, 
or  a  cruft  formed,  as  in  the  cafes  of 
Phlegmaiise. 

742.  Hemorrhagies,  from  internal 
caufes,  having  once  happened,  are  apt, 
after  (a  certain  interval,  to  return  5  in 
fome  cafes  very  often,  and  frequently 
at  ftated  periods. 

U  4  743.  Thefe 


*  The  ditference  between  a  frequent  and  ^uiok 
pulfe  was  mentioned  in  a  note  on  articie  336. 
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.743^  Thefe  are,  in  general,  th«  pbe- 
nomenapf  hemarrhagy  ;  and  if  ioibjcne 
cafes  ail  of  them  be  not  exquiiitelj  mark- 
ed, .  or  if  perhaps  foipe.of  theip;  dqt  not 
at  ajl.  appear,  it  iipppm  anly,  thjit;^  in 
di0erent  cafes,  tW  fyftem  i$  more  ox: 
le(s  generally  affeded  j  and  that,  in 
fome  cafes^  there  are  purely  topical 
hemorrhagies^  as  there  are  purely  to- 
PAoaU^flammations.,  .,      . 
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or 
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iniequftirty  >  ft«^  ^  -/fliliribijfiop.' ■  fC  ;?l9t. 

ci4ar;^ris;pf  ih»  ^gaiifeToiiP.CyAfW!! 
th«<|  »«»:'  *  grater'  quptjiiijcyi  »f  blood  ji 

Tbcfe  veSels.^ecofpe,  ihetfby^  .p?r©teft-j 

provii^  II.  ;ftimulus  jto,  th^m, .,  exciip^; 
their  adion  to  a  greater  degi'ee.di^aqi^ 
id^l^:  wliH^h  puihing  the  blood  with 

unufual 
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unufbal  force  into  the  extremities  of 
thofe  veflels,  opens  them  by  anaftomo^ 
lis,  or  rupture ;  and,  if  theft  extremi- 
ties be  loofely  fituated  on  external  fur- 
faces,  or  0n  the  internal  furfaces  of 
certain  cavities  that  open  outwardly, 
a  quantity  of  blood  -flows  ox^t  of  the 
body. 

745.  This  reafoning  will,  in  forae 
meafure,  explaiipirth^  prodfi^iop.of  he- 
morrhagy.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that, 
in  mofl,  cafes,  there  are  fome  other  cir- 
cufefianfces  tha^t  c.dn<far  Id  pi?oidu6€i*it : 
for  it  is  probablfe,  that  in^^idisfequencc 
(^'congeftioni  a  fenfet)f'  rlifi(Hit)t«  ?kn- 
fe^^-and-'eteifes-  the  %a*^^>thc  V}^ 
M^icatrix  Nature  $  the  metllmi'^'^t 
whkh  are  lifHaily  iSaad%  b^:|h^f<m6a- 
tion  of  SL-  cold  ftage  of  f>yr6*ia,'iifliu- 
cih^  a  more  vigorous  aiftion  ortne  'i^ei- 
felsy  and  the  eoncurrence^d^f  this  ex- 
eh^on  more  eftefetually  open*^  «h^  *Xtre- 
mi^ies^and  occafions  the  flowing- out 
of' the  blood.  '  •  •  i    -  ■''■■■■'■ 

'  '  i«74!6vWh&t 
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746.  What  has  beeUvd^livered  in  the 
two  preceding  paragr;iphs,  feems  to  ex- 
plaioji  the  whple  phenQmena  of  hei^pr- 
rhag}^  .except  the  ciriCumfliance  of  its, 
frequent  recurrence,  /which  I  appre- 
hend fof(T  ^^  explained  in,  the  follai;f-: 
ing  ingpner.  The  congeftion  and  ^oq.- 
feque9.t  jrritation  being  taken  off  by 
tH^; :  flowing  of  the  blood  5 ;  this,  there- 
fore, ;lbon  ^fter,  fpontaiieouily  cear, 
fes  J  b^tji  at  tl?q  raine:tip[^,  the;  inter- 
nal cau(^s,which^  1^^4.  ^^C^^^P^pduc?^. 
the  -  uoeqi^al .  4  iiE^.i^P^A  pf ; the  blqodi 
cqi^mqnly  remain^  [an4 .  wuft ,  ,wiy  ope?* 
ra^e  tl[je;;fftoi;e  ^rsadily,,  ,^%  the . fpv,eirrr 

bioQ4  ^iSti^m,  afl4,rCQi>ffiq»en^Jyi  pr^-- 
du^  th^  fame  jferies  of  phfirolnena  ^ 


. .» 


^^747•  Thi3  may  fuf^ciej^tly  explain 
the  qy 4  io^ry..  return  of  hemorrhagy? 
but  there  is  fllll  another  circumflance, 
'^Itichf  ^s  coipmonly  concurring,  is  to 
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bcr  tiken  notice  6f;  and  flhfat  is,  the  ge- 
neral plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem, 
Vi%1fch  renders  every  catrfe  of  unequal 
difti4biition  <yf -nlere  •confidetable  ef- 
fga* '  T-hongh 'hemorthagy  tpay^dften 
depend-  npoii  th^ft^te  of  tb§  veflels 
of'  a  panictikr  part  feeing  favourable 
to'  a  congeftioh'^  hieing  fbrnted  in 
themr;  yet,  inbrdertothat  ilate*^  p!?o- 
dijcing.ltr  eflfetft,  it  is  neceflary  chst 
the- whote  . fyftem*  Ihould  be  at  lead  in 
Its  natural  plethoric  eonditidn'^  And, 
if  thii  Aeuld  Witf^iy  degrteel^rea- 
Ifed  bcyoni-'Whk^s''iiatural,^^k  wiVL 
ftiM  tnferte'  eertately  determine  ^he  ^f- 
^^  of  iojMt^t  cetolbl*matk«i'e^  take 
pfece/'  'IThe  *etnrn  of  ih*i^#rhagy, 
thgrefore^  'wfi!!  be  mes^  c^rtl^ihl^  ocea- 
iioncd, '  if  t?hci  fy ftcan  bd^<}nie$  'preter- 
naturally  plethoric;  but  hemorfhagjr 
has  always  a  tendency  to  increafe 
the  jdethpricJ  ftate  of  the  fyftem, -and 
confequently,  to  occafien  its  ownre- 
ttrrn*-  .-•*•.•'• 

r    748.  Tt 
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748.  To  fiipw  that  hemorthagy  does 
contribute  to  produce  or  increa(e  the 
plethoric  ilate  of  the  CyHtetn,  it  is  only 
ncceflary  to  obknfe,  that  the  quantity 
of  feroos  fluids  being  grren,  the  flatus 
of  the  excretions  depends  upon  a  cei"* 
tain  balance  between  the  force  of  the 
largef  arteries  propelling  the  bkod, 
and  the  reiiftance  of  the  excretoriis ': 
but  the  force  of  the  arteries  depends 
upon  their  fulne&  and  diftention,  chief- 
ly given  to'them  by  the  quantity  of  red 
globules  and  gluten^  which  are,  for  the 
greateft  part,  confined  to  the  red  ar- 
teries; and  therefore,  the  fpoliation 
made  by  an  hemorrbagy,  being  chief- 
ly of  red  globules  and  gluten,  the  ef- 
fufion  of  blood  muft  leave  the  red  ar- 
teries more  empty  and  weak.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  weaker  ad  ion  of  the 
red  arteries,  the  excretions  are  lA  pro- 
portion diminiflied  >  and,  therefote, 
the  ingefla  continuing  the  fame, 'more 
^ds  will  be  accumulated^  in  the  lar«- 
.1  ger 
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get  veflels.  It  is  by  this  means  that 
the  lofs  of  blood  by  hemorrhagies,  whe- 
ther artificial  or  iporitaneous^  if  with- 
in  certain  bounds^  is  xommonly  fo  foon 
recoverted:  but  as  the  diminution  of 
the  excretions,  from  a  lefs  quantity  of 
fluid  :being  impelled  into  the 'excreto- 
f  ie&,  giyes  occafions  to  thefe  veflels  to 
fall  into  a  contraded  ftate  5  fo,  if  this 
ihall  continue  long,  thefe  veflels  will 
become  more  rigid,  and  will  not  yield 
to  the  fatne  impelling  force  as  before. 
Although  the  arteries,  therefore,  by 
new  blood  colleiSed  in  them,  fliall  have 
recovered  their  former  fultoe^fs,  tenfion, 
and  force,  yet  this  force  wjU  not  be 
in  balance  with  the  refiftance  of  the 
iBpfe  rigid  excretories,  fo  as  to  reftore 
*  th€^  former  ftate  of  excretion  ;  and, 
confequently,  a.  further  acieumulation 
will  take  place  in  the  arteries,  and  an 
inicreafe  of  their  plethoric  ftate  be 
thereby  induced^  In i  this  manner,  we 
peycei^e  more  clea^rly ,  that  hfenorrha- 
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gy,  as  produciQg  a  more  plethoric  ftatc 
of  the  fyftem,  has  a  tendency  to  occar 
lion  its  own  recurrence  >yith  greater 
violence;  and,  as  tjhie .renewal  and  £ur»- 
ther  accumulation  pf  blood;  require -a 
determinate  time,  \  fo,  in  the  fevcrAl 
repetitipns,  of;  hen^iorrhagy,  that  tim^ 
will  be  nea^y.the  feme;  ^^^  ther^^ 
fore  ;the  returns  of  hprnorrhagy  will 
be  commonly  at  iflated  periods,  as 
has  b^en  pbferved  frequently  to  hap- 
pen. 

749,  I  have  thus  explained  the  na* 
ture  of  hemorrhagy  in  general,  as  de- 
pending upon  fonae  inequality  in  the 
diftribution  of  the  blood,  occaiioning 
a  congeftion  of  it  in  particular  parts 
of  the  fanguiferous  fyftenj.,  It  is  in- 
deed probable,  that^  in.  moiH  ^perfons^ 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  fanguiferous 
fyftem  are  in  balance  with  one  ano- 
tlier  J  and  that  the  denfity,  and  confer 
^u?pt;ly  the  refiftance,  in  the  feveral 

veflels. 
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VeflelsF,  is  m  proportkm  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  ^hich  each  iEouM  fe- 
fcetve  i  from  ^«^hence  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  no  tneqnalrty  m  the  diftri* 
hutioTl  of  the  Wood  takes  place  in  the 
courfi^  of^afong  life."'  If,  however, 
we  conffdet  that  the  *  fan)guIferous  fy- 
il4m  is  ddhflantly  in  a  ptethoric  ftate, 
that  is,  that  the  veflels  are  conftantly 
<li (tended  beyond  that  fize  which  they 
^ould  be  of,  if  free  from  any  dlftend- 
ing  force,  we  fliall  be  fatisfied  that 
this    ilate    may   be    readily  changed. 

4  

For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  veflels 
Art  elaftic,  fo  as  to  he  iihder^  conftant 
tendency  to  contra<St  upon  the  withr 
drawing  of  any  part  of  the  diflending 
ibrce}  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  fo  rigid,  but  tbaty  by  an  iiicreafc 
of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in^  them, 
t^cy  may  be  more  than  ordinarily  di- 
ftendedj  f^  we  can  eafily  underfland 
how,  in  inoft.  perfons,  caufes  of  an  in- 
creafed  Gontradion  or  dtftention  may 

arifc 


arift  in  ^ne  ^rt.  er,  Qther  {if.tfe^  fy- 

* 

may  take  place. jaiKj  buy,  i»  ;aji^  .€x- 
qjiifitely  diftend^d  or  pkthprig  .  fy- 
ilero,  a  finall  iwqWality  ia  thfi,  diilrji- 
fajtiQj^  of  the  blood  way  forim  th<)fe 
oojigedftions  irhicfagiTfi  pcca£on:ta  he-" 
inoi:dtugy« 

750.  Iji  this  rafti^cif  I  sicdezYQUvto 
fiXflhuM  baw  bemdsrrhagy  may  be  i)C: 
cafix>De;d  at  any  period  of  U&^  qr  m 
aiify  pait  lof  the  hodfc  buit  hgtotocrha- 
gi^  (happen  in  c&ixaui  parts  ixK)dre  fce- 
x|U£0£4y  than  m.  others^  ^od  at  certain 
peripds  pf  life  moire  readily  than  at 
QLtl^rs)  and  thereftiare,  in  deiiyering 
tbe '  general  do^tixie  of  hemorihagy^ 
it  may  be  required  that  I  ihould  ex* 
plain  thofe  circumilances  which  pro- 
duce the  fpecUltiej^  inentioo^d;  ai^d  I 
ibaU  Viom  attempt  it«    /V 

VoivU'  X  751.  The 
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751.  The  human  body-,  from  being 
of  a  finall  bulk  at  its  firft  fi^mation, 
grows  'afterwards  to  a  cotifiderable 
fize.  This  increafe  of  bulk  confifts, 
in  a  great  meafure,  in  the  increafe  of 
the  quantity  of  fluids,  and  a  propor- 
tional enlargement  of  the  containing 
veflels,  But,  at  the  fame  titne,  the 
quantity  of  folid  matiter  is  alfo  gradual- 
ly iftcreafed;  and,  in  whatever  man- 
ner we  may  fuppofe  thit  to  be  done,  it 
Is  probable  that  the  progrefs,  in  the 
whole  of  the  growth  of  aninml  bocfies, 
depends  upon  the  extenfion  of  the  ar- 
terial fyftemj  and  fuch  is  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  fanguiferous  fyfterti,  that 
the  motion  of  the*  blood  in  the  airt^ries 
has  a  conflant  tendency  to  extend  them 
in  every  dimenfion» 

752.  As  the  ilate  of  the  animal  fo- 
lid is,  at  the  firft  .formation  of  the  bo- 
dy, very  lax  and  yielding  j  fo  the  ex- 
tenfion of  the  fyftem  proceeds,  at  firft, 

very 
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« 

very  faft :  but,  as  the  extenfion  gives 
occaiion  to  the  apportion  of  more  taat* 
ter  to  the  folid  parts,  thefe  are,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extenfion,  conftantly 
acquiring  a  greater  denfity,  and  there- 
fore giving  more  refi  fiance  to  their  fur- 
ther extenfion  and  growth.  Accord- 
ingly, we  obferve,  that  as  the  growth 
of  the  body  advances,  its  increafe  in 
any  given  time  becomes  proportional- 
ly le(s  and  lefs,  till  at  length  it  ceafes 
altogether. 

753*  This  is  the  general  idea  of  the 
growth  of  the  human  body,  till  it  at- 
tain the  utmoft  bulk  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  acquiring;  but,  it  is  to  he  re- 
marked, that  this  growth  does  not 
proceed  equally  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  it  being  requifite  for  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  fyftem,  that  certain  parts 
fhould  be  firft  evolved,  and  ihould  al- 
fo  acquire  their  full  bulk  fooner  than 
others.   This  appears  particularly  with 

X  2  refped 
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refpCiS:  $Q  the  heM*.  the  parts  q£  which 
app?^r  %Q  be  firft  eyplyed,  and  rp<»)eft 
to  {(cq^^ire  their  ftill  fiae. . 

« 

754.  To  favour  this  unequal  growth, 
it  is  prefuroed,  that  the  dimenftons  pr 
the  bxity  of  the  v^flels  of  th^  head, 
pr  that  the  flire^ion  of  the  fbfce,  of 
the  blood,  are  adapted  to  the  punppfe ; 
and  from  what  has  b^en  faid  in  (752^^), 
it  will  alfQcertkioIy  fbllQW,4:hat.a$  t^ 
veflels  of  the  head  grow  faftefi^  and 
fooneft  acquire  their  full  fize,  fo  they 
will  fooneft  alfo  acquire  that  ^wfi^y 
which  will  prevent  their  fuxtber  ej- 
tenfion.  While,  however,  the  force  of 
the  heart,!  and  the  quantity  of  the 
fluids,  with  refpe(3:  to  the  whol^^Aem, 
irtijnain  the  fame,  the  diftendlog  and 
ejj:tending  powers  will  he  dire6|ed  to 
fwch  parts  as  haye  nojt  yiet  acquired 
the  fame  denfity  and  dimenfions  as 
thofe  firft  evolved  :  and  thus  tke.dif- 
tending'  and  extending  powers  will  pro- 
*  .  ceed 


*> 
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ceed  i6  operaf fe  tiH  dtef-j^  piiit  of  the 
fyfterhv  ih  refi)ea  of  d^rifity  dttd  re-' 
fiftahee;  "fli^U  have  Be^  brOugfit  ttt  be 
in  balance  with  every  ckhtty  Jitid  trll'thfe 
whole  be  in  balance  with  the  force  of 
the  heai^t,  ftl  that  thferc  ciflrbirho  firfttiier 
gfowtK  in  any  partkiilaT  p&ft/  tltitef^ 
fome  pf e'tei'riatuf ^1  •  citfcutofttnice  flidl' 
happih  V6  airifc;        '        ' 


I  •  * 


'  t.-;' 


75-5.  Iti-  thS  ptoteFs  of  the  g^wtl&i^ 
of'Bfts'ttJdjr,  sis  it' feeA^  lir  general  to ' 
dl^iiii  upon  a  c^'rtaitf  baSiitircfe  bietWdeji* 
the  ftirife 'bf  the^fteal't;  or  difteridia^" 
ptf^er,' ■  ^a '  the  MttSncfe  of  the'fw^' 
IMs]  telt%ai  kpjjfeaf'  that, -Jhi'le  the' 
mis'Yd^ftJ  ^eYy  l&i'  '^d  yielding'; 

fom^  occirfionM  intterf^ftf  the  diiferid-' 
iiigpowdr  iii^  arift;  witWoiit  ptbdticiilg 
any  Very-  J>e¥cc^tiyid^*dif6taer  ifi' tfi^ 
fyfteirr.'   Bw  it  ^^rH  alfo  dppeat,  thai:, 

«  ♦  *  • 

in  ptrdpfof trfOta  aS  th!6'  d^ftehding  ^powei* 
atia'r^ffaYice  of  the  folids  comt  to fe 
mote  li^arly  m  exaft  balatite  -VSritK  ^diife- 

X  3  another. 


-*    i.. 
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another^  fo  any  increafe  of  the  4iftend- 
ing  power  will  more  readily  produce  a 
rupture  of  veflek,  which  do  not  eafily 
yield  to  extenfion.     . 

756.  From  all  this,  it  muil  follow, 
that|:he  effeds  of  any  unufually  plethoric 
ilateof  the  ryftem,  will  be  different 
according  as  this  fliall  occur  at  diffe- 
rent  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  bo- 
dy#  Accordingly,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  plethoric  (late  arifes  while  tibe  Jbc^d 
is.yct  growings  and  while  the  deter- 
ipijiatiop  of  the  blood  is  ftiU  Aiore  to 
the.  head  than .  to  the  other  parts,  the 
increased  quantity  of  the  blood  will 
be  efpecially  determined  to  the  head ; 
and  as  there  alfo,  at  the  fame ,  time, 
the  balance  between  the  diflending  and 
extending  ppwers,  is*  mofjt  nearly  ad- 
jufted,  fo  the  .determination  of  the 
blood  will  moft  readily  produce  in  that 
part  a 'rupture  of  the  veflels,  or  sm  hc- 
toorrl^agy.  Hence  it  is,  that  hemor- 
,.  .  .  rhagies 


V 
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rhagJes.  ^f  the  nofe  fo  frcquemly  ha|)*< 
pen*4n  young 'perfbns^  and  inrthefe: 
more  >readily,  as  they:  approach^  neai^elT; 
to  their  acme^^  or.  full  growth;  or  it 
taay  be  faid,  perhaps  more  properly^ 
as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  age  of 
puberty i  when, -perhaps,  in  both^fexes^ 
but  efpeoially  in  the  female, ,  a  nfew  de- 
tefmi9iatimi:arires  iimSthefyflenu       ,  ^ 


■  •  <  i  1*1 


.  757.  •  Th:6' determijiatibn  of  a  grqater^ 
quantity)  6f'  iblood  td  the-  vefTels  of  thfe 
headpraight  be  fuppofed  to  occaffidQ  ai 
nlpttire  Kjfv  veflels  in  other  parts^  of .  th^ 
head,iMr!oe:e]i  as  i^'r^he  :nofe  :  butfuch 
a  nipt;ure;d£^  notJcotoxhonly  happeft  > 
becattfe!i&  the  nofc,  there  is,  few:  the 
pirrp6ftR^of  fenfe,  -a  <;qnfide5aWe:;nett 
worfcpf  iblood  veflels  expa?nde4iQ& r thcf 
internal  furface  C3|f  i.the  [fiofirM^  »jad 
covered  only  with  thin  and  weak  tegu- 
mentsii    Fl^om  this  cir€!iimft,ance  it  is, 

.',•;  X  4       '  of 
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*   • 


of  the\  flofe/afife  vdiofir  :cafily  i  htxlk^viy 
2Cdd  'the'efihfionirohi  the  nofe  t^Iisg 
pJ^tce,  it  not  only,  relieve? '  tlie^  iOtl^f 
e^tretiritie*  of  tHe  External  oarotLd^.  to: 
>yW}cJhi  the  arteries  of  the/mfe  lAiefly 
fjeloi;^^  biit  i^elieTesr- alfo,  hi^a-^eat 
meafiireV  tlie^fyftem  <rf  tUe-  interhal 
eatorid*  For,  from  ifhelntj^riKd-i  caret 
tidy  ceirtaia  braiicl9»s  are  rem/.'to;:-d9^ 
nofe,  or  fpread  out  on  its  internal  fur- 
fkae-y  and '  pfotiaMy  ino&ukliTd .  \vith 
the  extremities  of  tht  extWriM  cmtJ^id:; 
{b  tbahr^  '^ichfbeVer  of  tfete  6i;t]tm[)iti6s 
arfer  birokeni  the.  vis  derivtith/im^xf:  Ha^ 
kr  will  take' place 5  the  dSbfie&.iwiil: 
relieire  the  whole  fata^cEero^^ 
of  thiBi'head  I  and  the^  ^me  eSBk&dtix ?mih 

haippemifg  mtht^Vihxf iiGmiixi^x^. ^r' 
ihm  fmt  Sbf  the  fe^od^i^  '  '     :-  ;   * 


J  1  (  ;    «  I  ^,   *  .  .- .  *      "  »>  "»  o 


bertj,  oi!  of  :^e  icme,  f^ldprn^  happecf^ 
after  thefe  periods  :  and  I  muft  obfervOt 
further,  that  although  they  fhould  oc- 
cATj  thejf^'  ^oliid  not ,  aiSbird  anjT  objec- 
tiofa  taiwy- dqdrine,  its  fuch  hemerrhat- 
gaesr  might  be  imputod  to  .{^  peculiiaf  ^ 
Ikxtxj  of  the  teflelfi  df  thei  nofe,  atidy 
perhaps  to^ar  habit  aci4^t»^<with  refpjQ^' 
to  thefe  vefiels;  whife:  the  b^tlaitce  *  of- 
thi  0)r ftem>  might  bSQ  dth^vwi&  d»^  ad^ 
jhfted»'./»:  '■'!•    •    ..M..:...-  ',  .  /  .-*] 

759*  Wteni^heptpDcfsoiiftKegwIsftlir 
of  rhef  flod^i^es  oii<riguifarrI)y:]^  it^^  t^ 
baiHQce^bf  rthe  !fylbrai(ji$).:prQperly.:^j 
jufted)  tolrrthe:  graddaJr^ -gimwth  of  tfcel 
whole;  m  jsrfellr  >a?.iitO)Ithe';  fiuocefliyife 
gfo\rrii  ofj  the  ifeveral;p%rts,  even^tt 
plertiiDric:  ilxtir.  does  not :  pi^odnce  janaj/ 
heohDitrpiagyf  >6r  at  hAArisaxy.  ajEter  th^ 
(>£itHb  ijofef  p«i)ut  if,,  whiie  the  pifthisjrt 
vie  ftaiexbatihues,'  adj^uneqitality  ihaU^ 
alfo  fubfiil  m\aay:cifrfche»|ia'rts^df  fbft 
ijftcirl^GoiJgi^ftiobs^  hefnoriiiagfc  on  ink 

flammatory. 
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fl^fQiliatory^'iiuiy  be'  iliil  t^eadilj'  form-* 


•  •  • « .  I 


7<S6.  ln^^6mi^l^  it  ma^  be  obferved/ 
tb«,  -when  -thd  feverai  parts  of  the 
fyfttlt^of  the  aorta  haKre  attained  their 
^11  growth;  and'  arel  duly  balanced 
with  one  atioiher^if  then -dny  confide*-^ 
rlible degrees  X)f  plethora! remain  or  a- 
rife>  iifhe*  niovcydf  the  balance  will  be 
between  the  fyftems  of  the  aorta  aiid; 
pulmonary  artery,  or  between  the 
y^tfftk  of  the  lungs;  arid  thofe  ^f  all 
tll6  *eft  of  the.body.i  AniJ-  akhougb 
the  lefler  'capacity lof  the 'ifcflel sjoC/riw*^ 
l^ngs'^is  ccmxmoahf  compien^'edvhy' 
diei-greater  ^velocity  -  of !  the  blood,  .in 
them  y  yet,  if ^this:  velocity  bo  not  oi^' 
vr,iifs  '  adjuftesd  rto  the^  necefiary  caud^ 
ptenfation,  itr  isr-ptobdhle  th9^7.a.  phstfao^! 
ricAktt  of  the  whole  body  » will t  Jal-^ 

ft 

ways  be' :cfpecially;  felt  in  (the;)  lungs; 
ofid,  therefofe^/that>  an^  heihorfhagy,/as 
the  effed ; of i aigeiieral ' plethora,  may 

.  i      ;  :  be 


'"I 


»  -■    •         •  .    4  ,J    -        •  »  I 


b<Bfrequ«>tly,pcicalyjne4,WjhiB  li:e>gs» 
even  thpii^  tbere.-bq  i)0  foiidt  in  ihtat 
coQf<l>£mation.; 

,76i#  I^ar  ibm(e  cafes,,  perhaps,  an  he*r 
mof rhagj:  froiQ  the  luBg&^  or  an  hemop^^ 
tyfis,  does  ariiie  from. the  general  ple«< 
thoric  ftato  pf  the  body-v  hut  an  hei- 
mop^iis  :  Qiore^  frequently  does^  and 
may  be  jeTcpei^ied  ;to  hjippen,  from  ft 
faulty  proportion  betwe^n^.the  capacity^ 
of  the  Jnngsa^d  that  <;^f  ^the  reft  of  thev 

body;     r     .:  :-  ;      :;.  -  :,  -  .f-.,.-,  •    -  ,  •  .m  ' 

.  762.  When  fuch  a  difpropor tion  uJtos. 
place,  it  will  be  evide^Qt,  that  an  he^ 
moptyfis  will  efpecially  hai^)en  about 
the  ttnK}-t;hat(  the  body  is  approaching 
to  its  acme/}  that  15,  when  the  fyftejtn 
of  the  aorta  has  arrirved  .at  its  mmoft; 
extenfion  :  and  refiftance,  and  when^ 
tlMrefbre^  the  plethoric  ftate  of  the. 
whole  muft  efpecially  afied  the  lungSt 

•  •  •  - 

763.  Accordingly, 
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efpeciaHy  occurs  about  thetlMe  8f  §I9S 
body's  arriving  at  its  acme  j  but  I  muft 

oa©«  f^dtftT'TcMf  lat^rV  ficedl-l^ag;  Wi  ^ 

h^hxi€e  h^y^k\ii%Yf6  ve<fekj'>if  -  the 

haS^iJI  aftfti;  thofe'*f  tlie  <fyftferii  df  ^ 
jfefl*a,Mf>^e«te6  b«  iHdre'd^  Ifefff^jSaiy 
sftijOftgA  tiJ-^tW'aftdt^Cfry-aM  it  ittSy 

ilt^  ferica  iAivAfioii^,  vf^m.  iHzt-  ba- 
lance, though  not  quite  even,  is  l5S>W- 
cver  not  fo  ill  adjufled,  but  that  fome 

'.:-y^|f'ftni;?a*«ati!c<^f!^#«i^*8&  tf^ 

n^^cmt^^, -^ffd  lia^  tlieti  ^safirmcfd; 

nSt9|Sty{is;  |;«neflli|f^  4i6Suit^  4n-  |Nlrf(««? 
buipwd^  tlft^gWlSf  !fi>fi$e»:  fcnd  tflat  of 
fivi&'9fi&tAlr%si'th(d{«rtflAy  lliafipefa'ar 

any  time  between  thefe  two  periods ', 

but 


^Hl  lb%t.4t 'jC^dofla  .J}?BB?W.  hpfoue  t^^ 


»^"'-      /     •    •   V'. 


t   •  I « »■ 
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765. /With  refped  to  the  firft,  the 

; ..  Wit^  ?:^<^.^(?  |J\e-to»A  liofiita^ipn, 
Hftd^(l^/cftRi  -,f>e  |9lfe»^jflg  -CQBj 

§4P?fttlf»?ft    .  .   ...-  ;     •    ..       •    . 

•  ^  *,♦      V...     f  r  • '  *      • »  . . .  //      .i.y  »  * 

r-;  t^  bf  !i  ^?  W  alrfi?4T;  «J>^r^f4>  f  hat  tlw 
^teflf^qIv.^nd,,gr<^l»ftJ^,/o|■^  tl^  l^4y.  rf^ 

«f  «.|f^'HP^ti1^P?ft.Jm''?hej?^J^^l^|f 
•  t  which 
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which  the  fluids  might  paffs  but  of  the 
red  arteries ;  and  partly,  but  efpccially, 
by  a  refiftatice  in  thfe' veins  to  the' free 
pafTage  of  the  blood  Into  them  frotai 
the  arteries. 

766.  With  rrfped  to  this  laft'  and 
chief  circumftance,  it  kppeiars  from  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Clifton  Wintring- 
ham,  in  his  Expermental  Jh^t^^  that 
the  proportional  denfity  of  the  coats  of 
the  veins  to  that  of  the  coab  of  the 
arteries,  is  greater  in  young  than  in  old 
animals :  From  whicli  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  the  refiftance  t6  *  the  pailage 
of  the  blood'  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  is  ^reitet  in  young  animals  than 
in  ojd ;  andy  whiie  this  refiftance  con- 
tinues, the  ptethoric  ftate'of  the  arte- 
ries muft  be  cbnftantly  continued  and 
fopported.  As  however  the  denfity  of 
the  coats  of  the  veflels,  cohfifting 
chiefly 'of  a  cellular  texture;  is  incrca- 
fed  b/ preflRire ;  To/  iil-'l^^ 

the 
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the  coats  of  the  arteries  are,  more,  ex- 
pofed  to  preflure  by.  diftenfion  tha,n 
thofe  of  the  veins,  the  former,  iu  the 
progrefs  of  the  growth  of  the  body, 
muft  increafe  much  more  In  denfity 
than  the  .latter ;  and, '  therefore,  the 
coats  of  the  arteries,  in  refped  of  den- 
fity and:  refiftance,  mnft  come,  in  time, 
not  only  tp^be  in  balance  with  thofe  of 
the  veins,  but  to  prevail. over  them; 
a  fad  which  is,  fufiiqiently  proved,  by 
.  the  experiments  of  the  above-mention- 
ed ingenious  author. 

By  thefe  means,  the  proportional 
quantities  of  blood  in  the  arteries  and 
veins  muft  change  in  the  courfe  of  life. 
In  younger  animals,  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  arteries  muft  be  propor- 
tiopally  greater  than  in  old  ones ;  but 
by  the  increafing  denfity  of  the  arte- 
ries, the  quantity  of  blood  in  them 
muft  be  coijtinually  diminiihing,  and 
that  in  the  veins  be  proportionally  in- 

3  creafing, 
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cres&agy  fo  asat ieogth  t<>)be:in jal  proN 
uportioualt^'gireateT  quantiti^  tlian  that 
:^m  jdbe  aiTtesles;  •  iWiien  this  cfaacige 
.  happen&in  the  propqrtiofial  quantitkis 
^^of  the  blood  in  the  atteiues  ^aiid  veiffi, 
.it  muft 'be  ^¥id^At  that  4^e  plethoric 

^ate  of  the  arteries  will  be  in  a  great 
<  tneafure  taken  x>ff^  aod^  tben£;>M/that 

the  arteriarl  liesmorrhagy-is  no'  longer 
.  likely  to  happen  j  but  that,  if  a  gene- 

rTal  plethorijc fiateaft^rwardstake place 

:}n  the  fyftem,  it  muft  especially  appear 

in  the  veins* 

-.    ^5s67.  ;The  change  I  hare  mentioned 

:  to  happen  in  the  ftate  of  the  arterial 

•  and  venous  fyftems,  is   properly  fup 

^fkofed  to  take  place  in  the  human  body 

about  the  age  of  thirty-five,  when  it 

-is  loanifeft  that  the  vigour  of  the  body, 

which  depends  fi>  much  upon  the  &1- 

nefs  and  tenfion  of  the  arterial  fyfieniy 

no  longer  increafes ;  and  therefore  it 

is^  that  the  fame  age  is  the  period,  af-* 

ter 
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ter  which  the  arterial  hemorrhagy,  he- 
moptyffs,  hardly  ever '  appears;  It  is 
true,  there  are  iiiftances.  of  the  hem^pu 
tylis  happening  at  a  latesr  period.;  but 
k  is  for  the  rfeafons  given  (758.),  which 
lliow  that,  aft  hemorrhagy  may  happen 
at :any  period  of  life,  .ftoiJ).  accidental 
eajifes  fqfrmijig  cbngdftions,  ihdepen* 
dent .  of '  the  ^ate  of  the  [  balance  of  the 
fydem  at  that  particular  period. 

768.  I  hSve  faid  {766.^  that  Jf^aftef 
the  agie  of  thirtyrfive,  a  general  and 
preternatjiral  plethoric  ftate  occtir^.il: 
m\ift  efpeci ally  appear  in  the  yenoij^ 
'  fyftemj.and  I  nluft'  now  obf^^rrej . thaj: 
this  yienoi»  plethora  :mAy  .alfo.  giyfe  pc- 
cafiQQ  to  faieniocrhagy i  .,.;.». 

759i.  If  A  ftlethoric  ftate^^of  the:  Vie* 
nous  fyrft em  take  place,:  it  is\to  be^pcc^ 
fumed,  that  it  will  efpec;ially:^nd:in  the 
•firil  placevaffe<3:ithe  fyileol  of  the  renn 
porCaruii>;.ija  jifbicb.ith«:iTOQtiori  jof  .,thc 

Vol.  II.  Y  venous 
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rehoa&- tdoedr  is  taatd'  flow$'illatt'<  eiSs- 
wbbre ;  isr  whldi  the  motkm'  o^  tbe 
hto&d  W  tictk>  aifllfteA  by  t^ttmd  imet- 
i^eifibti;'  lUQiir  ia<  \i^l6li;  fi&m  1^  want 
of  irBiT«ff  hv  t^  Tei«»  dfafi  fdnii  t^ 

nflpa?  porfai%im^«6i0  motion  o^ehe  blood 
.» little  affifted'^y  the  coibpi^flloift  that 
is  applkdjr  whiter  frdm  tlitt  fkin»  -wthit 
^  Vislres  in  thoft  teoks,  the  bi(lod<  l» 
more  veady  f<y  Kj^ti^kato:  ki  theitk 
Whether  any  reg^gkation  of  the 
h^DDtad  can  prodfode  an  wStioik  in  the 
'v«in^,  aadi^Mch'fn)v<^tted;  or  d^ded 
itovmrdB  tbei^r  esttremicieis!,  <^\k  force 
4ie^,  and  oocafiorv  hespi^rrhfagy,  may 
.p«i^api  he  d>^)utied<  ^  but  k^appearS'  tp 
tm  ciKtt  a4  fai^morrba^,  piodiured  hf 
a  plethoric  date  of  die  vei(A»y  zoay  bt 
explained  in  another  and  more  probaUe 
fliunner.  <  if  .the:hiood-b<p  acdikmu^ed 
m  tht  v%iQS,-f]!;(»i;  2^  kkerruj^ioir^ 
it6  pM^rt  cotirfety  that  a(i6UiD«dM!ion 
vmuft^vefifl^  the  ^^  piaf&geof  tiMr|>food 
fiom<  tbe  aneriss  iato"  tiie  'Veins*  Tb^ 

.- .  .   •  ■>':  '^a^ain 


arftmsf^.       ^ 


igtun  iliu#  pfodtt^e^  ^mf  cotigbftidu:  in 
thtS'e^i^aMitlSi^  of  the^  fd^  Aftcti'es,'ifiii 

ttei»,  \l4Mdlf'iaiiii>  H&  d<<r«^ibiefd^'ttft 
^M#e  «htm  ufiiid  ^dfod,-  both:  u^q,^  tfe6 
diti'<f)l«ti«rdF  tW  alttttiesy  and'  upml 
llli«  €il\isi\$l^ei  pi'oc«edit%  ffom  them-; 
ftttdehls  lb^c«  ihay  dO<!>a!fioh  dn' effbfioii 

hemorrhoidal  flux  is  to  be  exptoiniift'dV  fo 
far  as  it  depends  upon  the  flate  of  the 

^t»Ay  t<6' proceed  firoEti  the^  ditr<£i^i^^ 
cfi^  t6d]i($tiHSrr^idM'v«fl^$yV^lil^;r  be^ 
iti^  (tie  my^  ^e^th€tM'  atid'^ift^t 
lAlklkdlSd^df  tllol^  ^ei^^  «1^^^$!^  tHe 
i^tf^f t§k<#U^,  {f^ef>«h^^^r4^«^ttioA 


,  77ti:  Jt  is  here  to.  be  obferved,  that  I 
)iaye  fpokep  of  this  hfempirrhagy  as  pro- 
ceeding frojn  tljc  hemorrhoidal  veflels 
pnly,,as  indeed  it  moH  commofily  does ; 
but  it  will  be  readily  underilood^  tbaf 
the  fame  accuinul^tion  and  refiftanceto 
the  venous  blood  rm^y,  from .  various 

« 

,caufe;s,  affed  many  of  the  extr^ities 
of  the  vena.  portayuHi,  whi<:li  iie  yery 
fuperficially  upon  the  internal  fuijface 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  give  occa- 
iion'to  what  has  been,  called thp  Morbta 
Niger^  or  Melana^     .  .( 

,.  772.,  ApQther  part  in  which  an;  uiv 
jifually  plethoric  ft  ate  .  of  the  y^xm 
nfiayhaveparticulareffedsy  and  pfcar 
iipn  h^morrhagy,  is  the  head.  In  this, 
lb?  Yfi^Qus  fyftem  i^s  of  ;^  peculiar,  copr 
fnJlHi%tt9i]b7apd  fiichj^s  feems;,  inten(ied 

tathp-iYenjOus  Wopd^t  JX;.ther^et^»th€ 
plethot^  'P^^^  <^  1*^6  v^Qus,ifyi]^tei  in 
general,  which  feejii|fi,||;)  |nc?!eaf^  a^ljifii 


> .  . . .  N  ^  i  advances, 
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adrance^^  ikould  at  length  increafe  -fe 
a  grtit  degree,  it  may  v'eiy  re^day^af- 
fedk*  the^enous  veflels  of  the  hfekd,  arid 
pr^dtrce  there  foch  «  refiftance  tb  tlie 
ar^ei-kl-blmid/  s^^  to  dieter itai tie  this'  ^o 
be  poured  out  from  the  nofe,  or  into 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  The  fpe- 
cial  efFed  of  the  latter  efFufiou  will  be, 
to  produce  the  difeafe  termed  Apo^^ 
plexy ;  and  which,  therefore,  is  pro-^ 
perly  named  by  Dr  Hoffman,  Hemor^ 
rbagia  Cerebri :  and  the  explanation  of 
its  caufe,  which  I  have  now  given,  ex- 
plains well  why  it  happens  efpecially 
to  men  of  large  heads  and  fhort  necks, 
and"  to  men  in  the  decline  of  life,  when 
the  powers  promoting  the  motion  of 
the  blood  are  much  weakened. 

773.  I  have  thus  attempted  to  give 
the  hiftory  of  the  plethoric  and  he- 
morrhagic ftates  of  the  human  body, 
as  they  occur  at  the  difierent  periods 
of  life  p  and  hope  I  have  thereby  ex- 

Y  3  plained^ 
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774«  In  the  explanation  hitherto  gi- 
Y^  t  h^ire  e^ciftUj  oonfidered  the 
pf e^JfffofitiQn  to  ^niorjrbagy  ;  bmt  it  i< 
propciT  aITo^  And  even  aecefiiury,  to  take 
notice  «f  the  ocafional  c^uies,  which 
not  only  concur  with  the  flxediijponi^i. 


Y4 


in 


33(^        p  R  A  Ciirj  ai^^ 

in  exciting  hemorrh^gy,  but  may  alfq 

fometimes  be  the  fole  caufes  of  it. 

'         ...        .  (    .    .       . ,  « . 

J     _  -  *  V 

775.  Thefe  occafional  caufes  are, 

I.  External  h^j;>  whigb,  by  rarefying 
the  blood,  produces  or  increafes  the  ple- 
thoric ftate  of  the  body  ;  and  the  fame 
heat,  as  Kgi9^ii%  a  ^imulus  t^  tbe  Whple 
fyftem,  mud  urge  any  particular  deter- 
minations before  eftabliihed,  ftill  fur^ 
ther,  or  may  urge  to  qxcefs  any  inequa-* 
lity,  otherwife  innocent  j  fo  that,  in 
either  way,  external  heat  may  imme- 
diately eKcite^'hemorrfeagies,  to  Which 
j:here  was  a  predifpofition,  or  may  form 
congeftions  where  there  were  none  be- 
fore, and  thereby  occafion  hemorrhagy* 

*3.  A  confiderabie  ati^  fuddeh.  dimi* 
nution  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere, 
which  feems  to  occafion  the*  fonflte  ef- 
leds  as  heat,  by  producing  alifo>an€x« 
panfion  of  the  blood.  j  vli*. 

^ .  i       3.  Whatever 
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- 3.  WhkteVer  ittcf eafes  the  force*  of 
che  circulation,  and  thereby  the  velo- 
city of  the  blood,  may  operate  in  the 
feii^  maikritt'' as  -heHtj^'in:  iirrfiiff  not 
OJ?ily  preViousf  detertnitiatTons  with  vio- 
letade,  fetit  alfo  fe  'iirgiing;  to  ^xccffs  ini* 
e^*iliti<^i*  otkerAvIfe  itiiioident.  All  vio-' 
Icnt'exercife,  therefofe/land  efpecially 
all  Violent  efibrw,  v^rchj'tiot  only  by 
i4af  gerVitria  long  A'  Ji!^fpJ?atibh,  but!  idfq 
by  the  iirtuUkA^ttr  ^ftibn  x>£  many 
mufcles  interrupting  the  free  motion  of 
tlife  Blood,  itnpet  it  Vrth  trnufiiki  fotce 
lAtathii  fcitreriie  V©fl]iK"mbre-  getieral-^ 
If,  tiui^  icdording^  to  'tlie^  *  different  pb-^ 
ftures  of  the-'t»od;jr,  ^d^inbdfe'of^rh^^ 
effort,  into  certain  veHels  more  parti* 
eula^ly.  , 

Among   the    caufes    increafing    the 
fojice  of  the  circulation,  anger  *  .^xxtSt. 

'.'-■•     other- 


. ,-. . . 


.  ;*  PaffioiiaC^  cluMx»n  freqnenidj  bripg  on  a  bleeding 
fUMi^  aofe  f\aod 'W]ic&.fttch  an  accident  happens,  thd' 

chil4'a 


3^8           fRACrTI^^ 
refJ^pood*  
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4.  JJbe  yI<Ucnt.cxercife^i»a«ic^ir 
p^rts  of  the  bodyiJLf  Jtl?p^,;^ff  «k^^ 
afie(^cd  :wij^  4;p^gi^ifi^^  .fit  liable  «0 

i^crcijfe  pf   jf^Awajtipn  * 


,      ....  - 

* .  i       -  ^  .  ...      I J 


.5r  the  jKifturesvof  ^  kpdf^c^v^, 
fiqg  dwrmio^tifnift,  pr  ils^m9fi9<icftr, 

1 . 


ipd  ijl^e  veflbls  of  the  head  and  aeck.  ieeiii  difiend* 

ed  aad  full; 

0  Ai  plajring  on  dKijaScnaaattiie,  ior aaj otfier 
wiDd.mih;ainent^  .hot  moie  ^gtmHf  §Kik  m^wef^ 
a  gte2i  fgrce  to  blow  tbem*    ' 
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6.  A  de(enmnation  into  certain  ye& 
(els  rende^  l^9ffa|^^l  by  .|jl^  frequent 
repetition  of  bemorrhagy  from  tbem« 

7*  Cold,  exteraaflly  Applied,  as  cban- 
ging  tbe  diftribution  of  die  blood,  and 
determining  rit  in  grefi^er  ||aantity  into 
the  internal  parts. 


I 


,si;<r 
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MEMORRHAGY. 


776.  Having  thus  confidered  the 
proximate  and  remote  caufes  of  he- 
morrhagy  in  genefral,  our  next  bufinefs 
is,  to'treat  of  the  cure  of  the  difeafe 
in  the  fame  manner- 

In  entering  upon  this  fiibjed,   the 

firft  queflion  which  prefents  itfelf^  is. 

Whether   the    cure  of  hemorrhagies 

?  ougtt 


o  F !  p  H  y  s:r<].       ^i 

» 

ought  to  be  attempted  by-art^'br  if  they 
ihould  he  left  to  the  condud!  of  nature  ? 


777#  The  latter  .opini6n  was  the  fa-^ 
vourite  do&rme,  of  :the  *  celebrated 
Dr  Stahl,  and  his  followers.  .They 
maintained^  that  the  human  body  is 
jnuch  difi>ofed  ta  a  :  pletlioric.  ftate  ; 
and,  coniequefttlyr  to  jBan^  idifordeh 
v^hich  nature  endeavours  to  tibvaate* 
and  relieve  by  exciting  hemorrhagy : 
that  this,  therefore,  19.  oCtan-i!kece6ary 
to  the  balance  and  health  of  .the^fyftcmi 
th^t  it .  is .  accordingly:  ta; be  generally 
encouraged,  foioetimes  folickedy  andJs 
not  to  be.fuppwlTedj  unlctfi  wkeibit  gioei 
i!Q  great  exco&y  or.]^appem>in  paxts  m 
which  it:  may  be  dangero^js.- ..  1  -     .    : 


v  ;    ;•    v;  •' 


.778.  iMiioh  0f  this  .do^awri?  may  he 
ndmitted>.;  )'i^  ^bumsisi  -iibQ/iyM;  .i^on 
manjy  o«»i5«iMipbeQpmfi8Tpretewiatbi  t^t 
lyrjflethorio-^  artd  the* d(St»ger(»is  coot 
fequences  which  might  from  thence  be 

apprehended, 


3i|9  P  Kit  (FTI  €  E 

9pif<thivi^^  fw^  te  dbthftd^  by 
an- HmnolirrKagfy  (»ki^^^  «bid  Ibi^ 

ther  the  neceflit  j  of  hemorrhagy  often 
flf^peisto  fkom^himoe^  tkart  tUf'  Giipprd' 
Smk  dB  it*  {eoTt»  tb'  occsfidci^  msmy  dif- 

did  oonblu^joiv  drsrwxr  jftnmv  fiif^x  tketo^  is 


fasmbnllui^;  libber  ik]p»oii'  i««  filrHr  ^* 
fetd^rOff  updiY  in  tiftbr  r«euireticd,'  is 
Beirep  itcoefiat>^  »>•  th«r  HeiQth'  of  the 
bocty)  cflce^lRM^*  tipoa:  the  fiippb&ii»^ 
ifiatf  tte  {de^AKMio  llacfc  tuliivii  feom  to 
require  the-  am^cmtid^f'  <«imdt  be  o^- 
therwiCe  prevented  or  removed;  afid 
as  f  lotaghw  iicpoMlile'bjrOf&^ir  iii»ms 
es>  firev^M  or  Miiio^^  tf-^ethMt^Ss^ 
Itf  i:d«Mfliitf  t%f|ttliffliwi^ii«M9fiiti^yf^i'  in 
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df  tfpiiltSM,  thxi  hem6fihsigy*i»  tk>:  be 
*t6ided. 


t.  Betaufe  it  dods  abt  alwstya  ha^^ett 
ih'  partsf  where  it  h  &i<i. 


2.  Btc^Mi&  often,  v4iile  ic  dcfe^-  rk** 
Heme  a  plethoric  ftate,  i(^  may,  at^  the 
fkme  time,  induce  a  yeiy  dimgerous 
diieafe. 

5;  ;6ecan(e'it  raajr  often  go  to  excrefs, 
and  either  endai^eir  life,  or  induce  a 
dangerooai^  infirmity. 

And,  hiMf,  iet^MHsithm  »  tefef^eftih 
c^  to  nicreaie  the  plddioric  ftat6  k 
wai  mtant  ta  rdie^ i  td  <K:cafion  i& 
Awri  fcctiwttrce',  (747.)  5  ^wd  theirehy 
to  induce  a  hahit,  iirhjch,  if  lefk  to  the 
precarious  and  unequal  operation  of 
jwrtttrt,  ftiayi  .ftbm  ithefrequient  etirorft 
eif  t\&i^  6e  attended^  \»4tih  nniok  ^BMb- 

' -*  780.  It 
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I 

.780.'  It  fa  :fijr,felj€r  to  be  cpnfidered/ 
that  hemorrhagies  do  not  always  arife 
from  the  neceflities  of  the  fyftem,  but 
Qften  proceed  from  ipcidental  caufes. 
It  appears  to  me^  that^ll.hen>prrl^agie$ 
of  the  latter  kind  may  be  immediately 
fyppr-cfiedrand  the  repetition  of  them, 
a^ :  it  induces*  a  plethora,  and  a  habit 
not  otherwife  nfceflary,  may  be  pre- 
vented with  great  advantage. 

7&^.  TjJpon  the  whole:  of  this  .fiibjedl 
I  conclude,  that  every  preternatural 
hemorrhagy,  or,  in , other .  yrqrds,  every 
one  except  that  of  the  menfes  in  fe- 
. males,  is  to  be  avoided)  ajid^.efpec tally 
the  :  returns . jof.  it  prevented j;  and  I 
;therefore  now:proceed  tomentioxi,  hoTV 
'hemprrhfigy ,  and  vits  recurrences^  ^^y^ 
and.lhould  be  pr^y^nted^  .... 

7^?*:  From  the.  j)rii|ciples ,^  delivered 
abavg,,it  will  iipqi^dutply  agpe^ry  thsJ: 
the  prevention,  either  of  the  firft  .s^Xr 

tacks, 
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tafcksy  or  of  die  teturns^of  hemnrrha^' 
gy,  will  chiefly,  and  in  she  6rft  p4ice, 
depend  upon  thte  preventing  or  rerooK 
vingy  any  ccMfideraWo  degiKke  of' a,  pie* 
thoiric  ftate  which  may  happen  to  pre*- 
vail   in   the   body.      It   is  truCy  that^ 
where  the  bemprrhagy  depends  upowi 
the  particular  cotiforrtbat ion  of  ©errarn' 
p$/rUy   rather  chstn  upbtt  the'  gefileral' 
plethfdi'ic  ftate  of  tfhe^rh&liefi  tka  ittcn^ 

fufes*  for  fi^rridving.oi'  p^evefAtlflg  fbe 
ktter  ttjay  iii)t.KiWaiy9  bd  fd^oiaiit .  for 
pr«vetrting  h^mtitthsi^y  i-  but  a€  *  uhfe' 
fame  time  it  muft  be  evident,  that  de^' 
terminations,  in  confequence  of  the 
CQfnformatiou  of  particular  parts,  Xirill 
alway*  be*  urgtd  rho^e  xa>  kfs^y  in  pro* 
portion  to  th©  gareater  or  leiller  degree 
of  the  pfedborio  ftane  of  the  whdle  fy-r 
ilcm  >  znAy  tbdrefore^  thaisy  eveB^.  iit 
the  okfe&  'depending.: id pon  pftrtk^nker. 
coiiforrtiatidjD,  the  preventiag  or  rdmo- 
ving  an  BnafuaUy  plethoti^-  fta^tfey  wiiit 
always  belaebiiopf  iiteams  ^  preveritin^ 
Vol.  II..  Z  hemorrhagy. 
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hemorrhagy.  It  is  further  to  be  at- 
tended to,  that  there  may  be  feVeral 
inequalities  in  the  balancie  of  the  fy- 
ftem,  whieh  may  have  little  or  no  ef- 
feiSfc  unlefs  when  the  fyflem  becomts^ 
preternaturaUy  plethoric  ;  and,  there- 
fore,, that,  in  all  cafes,  the  preventing 
or  removing  of  the  plethosic  ftate  of 
the  fyftem,  will  be  a  chief  means  of 
preventing,  the  fir  A  attacks,  or  there- 
turns  of  hemof rhagy.  It  now,  there- 
fore, iremains  to  explain,,  how  the  ple- 
thoric ftate  of  the  fyftem  is  to  be  pre- 
vented or  removed* 
■« 

783*  The  fluids  of  the  human  body 
are  in  continual  wafte  by  the  excre- 
tions, but  are  commonly  replaced  by 
the  aliments  takea  in  ^  and  if  the 
quantity  of  aliments  in  any  meafiire 
exceed  that  of  the  excretions,  an  in- 
creafe  of  the  quantity  bf  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  ^or  in  orfier  words^  a  pletho- 
ric ftate,  muft  neceflarily  arife;*    This, 

to 
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to  a  certain  degree,  is  requlfitefor  thef 
growth  of  the  body  2  but,  evea  then. 
If*  the  proportion  of  the  aliments  to 
the  excretions,  be:  greater  than  is  luit- 
ed  to  .the  .growth .  of  the  body,  ahd 
more  ..certainly  ftill^  if,  after  the 
growth  is  completed,  when  an  ecjuality 
betw^n  ,the:  i/i^^i«.  jand:  the  excreta 
fht^uld  be  ellablifhed^  the  difproportlon 
flill  dohtiiiue,  a  preterAaturally  pletho- 
ric flate  inuifl:  arife*.  In  both  cafes^  it 
is  evident,  that  the  plethora  muft  be 
prevented  or  corredled  by  adjufting 
the  itigefta  and  .excteta  to  each  other  > 
whicli^  ."gmerally  may  be ;  done,  ettfaer 
by  dimiiKtfliing  the:  ingefta,  /or iby  itt- 
creaiing  the  excreta*.  The  forirter' 
may  hie  efFeded  by  the  management  of 
diet,  the  latter  bythe  management  of 
exerdifefc  ' 


»   » 


I   <  • '  I 


t%  7a4i^he 


*  iJliis  ferieflfc'may  furefy  be  niorcf  fpedJily  prodit- 
ccid  by  ufing  both  ihefe  means  at  on««. 
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784.  The  ingefta  may  be  dhnintih- 
ed,  either  hj  gi'^ing  nUmeBt  in  lefe 
quantity  thaa  ufiial,  or  by  giyipg  ali- 
ments of  a':  leis inxf ritiiQus  quality; 
that,  isy  aliment^  of  a  fobftaDce,  whiicby 
under  the  fame  bulk  and  weighty  con- 
tain lefs  of  a  inatter  capable  of  being 
cooTerted  imto  anfndal  Stuidk,  aad  more 
of' a  matter  ready  to  pa£s  off  by  the 
excretiofis,  ^and:  conf^qu^eiaicly  k£&  of  a 
matter. to  be  retained' and accumolattid 
in  thevefielt;     ' 


The*  choice  /yi  alinseati  iiiite^  to 
theib  purpofes^  moft  be  left  to  be  di- 
ii36)(ed  by^the  dodrine&of  tiie  Materia 
"Medtia;  ^  /• ;  j 

^^  7*5*  The  increafing  of  tlic  excieta^ 
and  thereby  diminilhing  the  plSethoric 
ftate  of  the  fyftem,  is  to  be  obtained 
UyTni^reafing  the  ezercife  of  the  body  j 
and  generally  for  adjuftihg  the  balance 
ljet>y:9f;a  tha  mgp^a  ,and,^;^rrt^ 
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thereby  obviating  the  plethoric  ftate, 
it  is  neceflkry  that  excrcife,  in  a;. due 
meafure,  be  very  conflantly  employ-? 

ed  *•  ..      *    ^ 

78€.  The.obferving  abilinence,  and 
the  enSployment  of  exercife,  for  pbvian 
ting  or  removing  the  plethoric  :ftft(e  of 
the  body,  were  formerly,  confidered 
pretty  ftdly,  when  treating  of  the  gouti 
(548,  to  552.)  J  fo  th^it  the  lefs  1$  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  faid,  here  :  and  it  is  now 
ortly  reqaiifitc  to  obfetve,  that  the  fame 
doubts^  as  in  cafes  of*  the  gout^  do  not 

Z  3  occur 


1 


r 


*  Th^  exerci&t  bed  adapted  to  thefe.  cufes  is  fuch  as 
dQ99  not-  heat  the  .bodjr  or  increafe  the  force  of  the 
Uood.  Hende  riding  moderately,  travelling  in  a  car- 
riage, or  failing,  are  preferable  to  walkitig.  Y&ung 
people  may  ufe  fuch  genrle  exercife  as  may  imuft 
the  mind*  and  at  the  f^m^.  titne  contdupe  t9* bodily 
health*  as.garifening,  fey^ral:  a^^ricnkural  Is^^gyr^  or 
mechanical  operations  4  or  fame  of  the  fports  that  re- 
quire a  gentle  bodily  exertion,  as  bowling,  archery, 
Sec. 
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occur  here  with  regard  to  the  iafety 
of  thofe  mealures,  which,  in  a  pletho- 
ric ftate  of  the  body  difpofing  to  he- 
morrhagy,  are  always  admiffible  and 
proper.  Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  fbme  choice  in  the  mode 
of  exercife  is  neceflary,  and  that  it 
Ihould  be  different  according  to  the 
particular  determinations  which  may 
happen  to  prevail  in  the  fyftem^  In 
general,  in  the  cafe  of  plethora  difpo-r 
|ing  to  hemorrhagy, 'bodily  exercife 
will  always^  be  hazardous,  and  gefta-r 
tion  more  commonly  fafe. 


■•  f 


ySy,  Artificial  evacuations  may  be 
employed  to  diminifh  the  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  body  5  arid  when,  at  any 
time,  it  has  become  confiderable,  and 
immediately  threatens  a  difeafe^  thefe 
evacuations  ihould  be  made,  to  the 
quantity  that  the  fymptoms  feem  to 
require.  But  it  is  conftantly  to  be  at- 
teixded  to,  that  blood-lettings  are  imr 

properly 
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properly  employed  to  prevent  a  pie- 
thora^  as  tbey  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
creafe  it  j  and  as  they  require  to  be 
often  repeated,  and  are  thereby  apt  to 
induce  a  habit  which  .may  be  attended 
with  much  danger  * 

r  • 

Z  4  78^,  While 


.  *  Brilk  purges  are  perhaps  preferable  to  every  o- 
ther  mode  of  evacuating  the  ingefta ;  and  in  thefe 
cafes  we  maj  have  recourfe  to  draftics  without  any 
apprehenfion  of  danger.  The  foHowihg  formulae 
may  fisrve  as  fpecimens  of  At  purges  ufeful  in  thefe 
cafes : 


^.  Fulv.  Rad.  Jalap.  |  & 
Aromat.  $  L 
Lndv.  pur.  3  &• 
Syr.  fimp.q.  L 
M.  f  .  Elc6L 


I 
\ 


This  ele£laary  may  be  divi4ed  into  four  dofes,  one 
of  which  may  be  taken  ^arly  in  the  morning,  as  oc- 
cafion  may  require. 
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7§8.  While  4  plethora,  ^nd  tfiwqby 
the  predi{|>0fitioii  to  hepioi^rhagy/  is 
avoided,  or  renjo^^ed,  the  oth^r  mw- 
fuFes  tieceflary  for  prevem4«g  .the  oc- 
currence of  this,  are  thofe  for  avoiding 
the  remote  caufes.  Theife  have  been 
enumerated  in  (775O ;  and  the  means 
of  avoiding  them,  fo  far  as  within  our 
power^  are  fufficiently  obvious, 

789,  Having 


I   <  .  < 


Syr.  fimpl.  q.  f,' 
^    M.  f.  Maifa  in  Pilulas  equales  fex  dividend. 

Two  of  thefe  pllk  may  be  taken  in  the  evening^ 
^nd  the  remaining  four  the  following  morning, 

R.  Refin.  Jalap.  ^1. 

Tere  in  mortar,  cum  facch.  alb.  5  fi,"  " 
Amygdal.  dulc  decorticat.  N°  ii. 
Adde  gradatitri  A<j.  Cinnajndn..  SmpI;  %  [,  ' 
M;  f.  h'&uft.  miiA«  fiimend.  '  :        *    .   .  .' 


•r 


.  Thb  is  a  very  elegant  purge,  and  has  the  peculiar 
adi^tsige  of  operating  powerfully  without  griping 
or  occafioaing  much  inconvenience* 
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17S9.:  .Hai?ing^  thus  mentiotieci  the 
meatKS  of  preveoting  mthpr.  tHcf  firi^ 
attackS|  or  the '  recurrence  .of  hiraior^ 
rhagy:;  I  muft  next  fay  how  it  is  to 
be  ifnaGaged  when  icbasa^ually  come 
on.  '  '"  /   . . 

790*  When  ap  heroorrhagy  has  come 
on  which  appears  to. have  arifen  from 
a  preternaturaliy  plethoric  >ftate,  or 
from  fome  change .  in  the  bala&ee  of 
the  fanguifbrous  fyftem^  ^^  m^aiwe? 
5ire  to  be  immediately;  takea  for  flip*- 
prefling  it  5  as  we  may,  expeift,.  tjbat, 
when  the  quantity  ■  of  blicrad  neqeflary 
for  the  relief  of  the  fyftem  is  poured 
out,,  the  effufion  will  fpont'axtepufly 
ceafelSP.' 

jgx.  In 

*  The  dofkine  here  delivered,  and  the  pra£tipe 
founded  on  it,  is  pure  Stahlianifm  ^  and  is,  doubdeis, 
ia  thefe  oUies  thr  beft  pvaftke« ;  ^  t)9;(ie<^.  hQW^vPh 
i»  Mt  ahrajs  i«ii6&ed  when  th»  ^kyiol^k  m^YHi 

wJwb 
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791.  In  many  cafes,  however,  it  may 
be  fufpe^edy  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
poured  out,  is  not  exadly  in  proportion 
to  the  neceflities  of  the  fyftem,  -either 
for  relieving  a  .general  plethora  or  a 
particular  congeftion,  but  that  it  is  of- 
ten to  a  greater  quantity  than  thefe 
require.  This  we  fuppofe  to  -  happen 
in  confeqiience  of  an  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis  prevailing,  and  of  a  febrile  fpafm 
being  formed  ;  and  therefore  it  is  in 
many  cafes  proper,  as .  well  as  for  the 
mod  part  fafe,  to  moderate  the  evacua- 
tiOfsi;  and,  when  it  threatens  to  go  to 
e^cefs,  to  (iipprefs  it  altogether. 

•  * 

792.  An  hemorrhagy  may  be  mode- 
rated by  avoiding  any  irritation  that 
might  concur  to  increafe  it ;    fo  that 
every  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  regi- 
men 


^hieh  often  obliges  him  to  pre&ribe  fbme  of  the 
medkamenta  ioertiorai  4iod  the  choice  of  themisniift 
I  be  left  to  the  praditioner'a  own  iagacitj. 
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men  is  to  be  obferved;  particularly 
external  heat,  both  as  it  rarefies  the 
fluids^  and  flimulates  the  folids,  is  to 
be  carefully  avoided  :  and^  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  in;  all  cafes  an  hemorrhagy 
may  be  fafely  moderated  by  cool  air 
applied,  and  cold  drink  exhibited. 

793.  A  fecond  means  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  is,  the  ufe  of  refrigerant  me- 
dicines, and  particularly  of  acids  and 
nitre  *. 

794.  A 


*  The  refrigerant  mediciaes'^ave  been  enumerated 
tn  former  notes»  art.  134.  and  135.  The  Tindnra 
4ro(aram  is  a  very  proper  acid  refrigerant  in  mod  he- 
morrhagies.  The  dofe  of  it  mud  be  proportioned  to 
the  exigency  of  the  cafe ;  itt  ougbt  nerer  to  exceed 
four  ounces  in  the  i^ace  of .  an  bout  ^  an  ounce  every 
half  hour  is  generally  fuffictent :  a  greater  quan- 
tity at  a  tipae  frequently  occafions  gripesi  and,  by  its 
irritatioui  increaies  the  difeafe ;  efpecially  if  it  does 
HQt  produce  a  diarrfaoea,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe. 

With 
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794.  A  third  means;  which  has  been 
frequently  employed,  is  t^hat  ofblood- 
lottiag.  The  propriety  of  this  prac* 
tice  may'  be  doubtful,  as  the  quantity 
of  hlood  poured  out  by  the  hemorrha- 
gy,  may  be  fuppofed  to  ai^fwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  an  evaCuatioii  in  any  other 
way  5  and  I  am  ready  to  allow,  that 
the  pra<Jlice  has  been  often  fuperfluous, 
and  foroetiftieB  hurtjful,  by  nxaking  a 
greater  evapviation  than  was  neceflary 

or  fafe.  At  the  fame  time,  I  appre^ 
hend  it  is  not  for  the  mere  purpofe  of 
evacuating,  that  blood-letting  is  to  be 
pradifed  in  the  cure  of  hemorrhagy ; 
but  that  it  is  further  neceflary  for  ta- 
king off  ^xbe   roflammatory  diathefis 

....    which 


I  > 


• "    }'\  i 


With  rcfpeft  to  liitf e,^  the  prefcautidn^;'  fiientioiicd  k 
the  note  oii  article  1^5;  inaft  tie  obfcrv^d.  -  The  dul- 
cified fplrit  of  ^itribl  or  of  nkre  ar^  not  alwsiyrlkfe 
medicines  in  thefe  cafes,  as  thef^Keat  aftd' irritate 
The  aeid  of  tartar, '  in  the  form  defwltied'  ift  the  note 
•6h tut:  134'-  anfWers  very  weff  ii* moft'cafes. 
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which  preraHsyf  andh  thefebrile  fpafm 
that  has-bfeen  formed*  <  Accordtnglj, 
in.tbe  caiis  of  hemorrh^igj,  /ttrhcn  the 
pulfe  is  .moii  ciAly  fff}qu€iH,  but.quitck 
and  full,  and  does  not  become  fofter  or 
fldwer  upon  the  flowing  of  the  blood, 
and  th^t  the  efEifion  i$  pf^h^  .»pd 
threatens  t/9  continiie  fo,  ii  a^jears  to 
me,  that  Woo4*letfcing  mdy  be  n^cef- 
faty,  and  I  lw?re  ofteti  fowd  it  iif?M» 
It  feema  peqbable  ailf^^that  the.parti- 

cubr  ciEtnt»ftaiw;es,9f ;%5enefe4Ji9«  W»y 
render,  it  more:  po^rei^  fw  inking  off 

of  the  fyft«m,  th*q^•a»yjgsa#flN^  fl©?ir 

fc«f»4Uk.«rtQir5»* 


^    •       / 


795.  That  a  fpafm  of  the  extreme 
veflefe  Kkm  i  d  fh*E€  in.  f^pportiog^  he- 
morrhagy,  appB{wr$.tf)rm4  proWW^  £ri)^ 
hence,  that  bliftering  ha's  been  often 
fQlii*A..ui«fol  W>  itt64flmd^^  an4*  fup- 
fwrcfliogrtihe  dife^*: 

796.  Do 
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.  .796.  Do  emetics  and  vomiting  con- 
tribute to  the  cure  of  hemorrhagy  ?— 
See  Dr  Bryan  Robinson  on  the  vir- 

■ 

tues  and  power  of  medicines. 

797*  When  an  hemorrhagy  is  very 
profufe,  and  feems  to  endanger  life,  or 
even  thifeaten  to  induce  a  dangerous 
infirmity,  it  is  agreed  on'  all  hands, 
that  it  is  to  be  immediately  fupprefled 
by  every  means  in  our  fpower ;  and 
particularly,  that,  befides  the  means 
above  mentioned  for  moderating  the 
difeafe,  aftringents,  internal  or  exter- 
nal, where  the  latter  can  be  applied, 
are  to  be  employed  for  fuj^relSng 
it. 

798.    The  internal  aftringents  are 
either  vegetable  or  foffiL 

The  vegetable  aftringents  are  fcl- 
dom  very  powerful  in  the  cure  of  any 

hemorrhagies. 
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hemorrha^ies,  except  thoie  of  the  alir 
mentary  canal.        / 

I 

The  fallil  aftringents  are  more 
powerful  5  but  fome  choice  amongft 
the  diiierent  kinds  may  be  proper* 

The  chalybeates,  fo  frequently  em- 
ployed, do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
powerful. 

The  preparations  of  lead  are  cer- 
tainly more  fo>  but  are  otherwife  of  fo 
pernicious  a  quality,  that  they  fliould 
not  be  employed  except  in  cafes  of  the 
utmoft  danger.  The  Tindtura  Satur- 
nina,  or  Antiphthifica,  as  it. has  been 
called,  appears  to .  be  of  little  effica- 
cy *  j  but  whether  from  the  fmall  por- 
tion 


•  It  IS  a  very  dangerous  medicine,  and  oaght  to  be 
ufed  with  the  utmoft  caution.  But  tince  its  efficacy  is 
doubtful,  we  had  better  abandon  it  altogether,  except 
when  every  other  remedy  fails. 
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I 

tian  of  lead  wKich  it  contaibs,  or  froiii 
the  ftate  in  which  the  lead'  is  m  it>  I 
am  uncertain. 

« 
■ 

TImj  foflil  aftrittgent  that  a^ears  to 
me  the  m^©ft  powcrfuT,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  moft  fafe,  is  alum  *. 

799.:  I^xternal  aftringeiitSi  wiieia  they 
can  be  applied,  are  more  effedltftl  than 
the  internal.  The  choice  of  thefe  is 
left  to  the  furgeopsr^. .        . 


,  f .'    • » « 


goo»  The 


• 


» • 


-♦  ■     '  ■    •  h 


'  r    . 


*  Aliiin  frequently  irritates  if  given  in  top  large 
dbfes  at'firft,  pro^irtg^fometiiri^  af  jrargative  anid  fohte- 
tiified  an  ^Cbietio^  ilt  cCsrfei  of  ^teat  d^gl^^^  hdv^ever; 
it  muft  be  given  in  large  quantities,  by  frequently  re- 
peating fmaH  dofes.  Five  grains  is  a  fufficient  dofe 
to  begin  with ;  but  it  may  be  repeated  every  hour, 
or  every  half  hour,  bome  authors-  have  given  it  in 
dofes  of  a  fcruplefeveptl  times  a-day  ,  but  that  is  (cer- 
tainly  too  g|reat  a  quantity  at  once. 
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800*  The  moft  powerful  of  all  a- 
ftringents  appears  to  me  to  be  cold, 
which  may  be  employed,  eithet  by  ap- 
plying cold  water  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  or  by  throwing  it  into  the  inter- 
nal parts  *. 

801.  For  fuppreiling  heraorrhagies, 
many  fuperftitious  remedies  and 
charms  f    have  .  been    recomniended, 

and 


»  Van  Swieten  relates  a  cafe  of  a  bleeding  at  the 
bofe  being  flopped  by  the  application  of  pledgets,  dip- 
ped in  cold  wine  and  water,  to  the  icrotum ;  ^  i&iver- 
ing  wjfi  produ^>  aad  thfe  bleedibg  llopped, 

t  It  is  aftonifhing  that  thefe  charms  fhould  conti- 
nue in  ufe  in  this  enlightened  age.  They  are  prac- 
lifed  among  the  Country  people  frequently.  Some  of 
them,  however,  a6t  mechanicalljr,  as  the  application 
of  die  great  key  of  the  church-door  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  in  bleedings  at  the  nofe ;  drinking  large 
draughts  of  cold  water  out  of  a  human  feull,  &c^ 
The  cold  iron,  and  the  cold  water,  were  in  faft  pro- 
per remedies. 

Vol.  II.  A  a 
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and  pretended  to  have  been  employed 
with  fuccefs.  The  feeming  fuccefs  of 
thefe,  however,  has  been  generally 
owing  to  the  by-ftanders  miftakinga 
fpontaneous  ceafing  of  the  hemorrha- 
gy  for  the  effed  of  the  remedy.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  believe,  that  thofe  re- 
medies may  have  been  fbmetknes  ufe- 
ful,  by  impreffing  the  mind  with  hor- 
ror, awe,  or  dread, 

802.  Upon  occafion  of  profufe  he- 
morrhagie$,  opiates^  have  been  em- 
ployed  with  advantage ;  and,  when 
the  fulnefs  and  inflammatory^'diathefis 
of  the  fyftem  havp  been  previoufly  ta- 
ken oiF  by  the  hemorrhagy  itfelf,  or 
by  blood-letting,  I  think  opiates  may 

be  employed  with  fafety  *• 

■  . .  * 

803.  .For 

*  Opiums  however,  ought  to  be  cautioufly  em« 

*  plojed  in  adive  hemprrhagies^  which  are  frequently 

^ccoaipanied  with  a  phlogifiic  diathefis;   and  it  is 


.'^ 
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.  803^  For  reftraining  hemorrhagy, 
ligatures  have  been  applied  upon  the 
limbs^  in  the  view  of  retarding  the  re- 
turn of  the  venous  blood  from  the 
extremities ;  but  they  appear  to  rae 
to  be  of  ^  uncertain  and  ambiguous 
ufe. 


.^ 


804.  In  the  cafe  of  profufe  hemor- 
rhagies,  no  pains  are  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  Deliquium  An^mi,  or  faint- 
ing, as  the  happening  of  this  is  often 
the  moll  certain  means  of  flopping  the 
hemorrhajgy  *^i      '    ^ 


A  a  2 


805.  Having 


well  known,  that  in  fuch  a  diathelis,  opium  is  gene* 
rally^  if  not  univer&lly,  hurtful.  But,  as  the  author 
t)bferves,  when  the  hemorrhagy  has  reduced  the  in- 
ilammatorj  diathefis|  we  tnay  then  give  opium  free- 
ly ;  and  for  this  purpolie  lafge  dofes  are  preferable  to. 
fmaller  ones. 


*  Attention,  however,  is  neceffary  in  this  cafe,  as 
fainting  is  frequently  the  forerunner  of  death. 


m  ' 
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805.  Having  thm  delivered  the  ge- 
neral dodrine  of  hemorrbagy,  I  pfO^* 
ceed  to  confider  the  particular  cafe§  of 
it*  It  may  perhaps  be  ti^marked,  that 
I  have  marked  fewer  of  thefe  than  art 
commonly  enumerated  by  the  nofold- 
gifts  ;  but  my  reafons  for  differing 
from  thefe  authors,  muft  be  left  to  a 
nofological  difcniCon,  to  be  entered  in- 
to elfewherc  more  properly  tbun  here. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER    ri. 


op    THE 


EPISTAXIS, 


OR 


HEMORRUAGY  OF  THE  NOSE. 


Z06*  T^HE  ftatc  of  the  veffels  upon 
X  the  internal  furface  of  the 
nofc,  being  fuch  as  already  mentioned 
(757.),  renders  an  hemorrha^  from 
'  that  more  frequent  than  from  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

Aa  3  807.  The 


^ 
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807.  The  blood  commonly  flo^s 
from  one  noftril  only,  and  probably  be- 
caufe  an  hemorrhagy  from  one  veilel 
relieves  the  congeilion  in  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  >efiels. 

The  blood  flowing  from  both  no- 
ftrils  at  the  fame  time,  fliows  common- 
ly a  more  confiderable  difeafe. 

808.  This  hemorrhagy  happens  to 
perfons  of  every  conflitution  and  tem- 
perament, but  m oil  frequently  to  thofe 
of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  fanguine  tem- 
perament. It  happens  to  both  fexes, 
but  moll  frequently  to  the  male. 

809.  This  hemorrhagy  may  occur 
at  any  time  of  life ;  but  mofl  com- 
monly h^pens  to  young  perfons,  ow- 
ing to  the  ftate  of  the  balance  of  the 
fyftem  peculiar  to  that  age,  as  men- 
tioned in  (756.) 

8io*  Although 
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810.  Although  generally  it  happens 
to  perfons  before  they  have  arrived 
at  their  full  growth,  and  more  rarely 
afterwards  ;  yet  fometimes  it  happens 
to  perfons  after  their  acme,  and  during 
the  ftate  of  manhood :  and  it  mufl:  then 
be  imputed  to  an  unufually  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  fyftem;  <o  an  habitual  de- 
termination of  the  blood  to  the  vefFt* Is 
of  the  nofe ;  or  to  the  particular  weak- 
nefs  of  thefe. 

811.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  difeafe 
may  be  confidered  as  an  hemorrhagy 
purely  arterial,  and  depending  upon 
an  arterial  plethora;  but  it  fometimes 
occurs  in  the  decline  of  life,  when 
probably  it  depends  upon  and  may  be 
tonfidered  as  a  mark  of  a  venous  ple- 
thora of  the  veflels  of  the  head* 
(See  772.) 

812.  This  hemorrhagy  happens  alfo 
at  any  period  of  life,  in  certain  febrile 

A  a  4  difeafes^ 
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■    / 

difealea,  which  are  altogether  or  partly 
of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  which 
ihow  a  particular  (determination  of  the 
blood  to  the  veflels  of  the  head*  Thefe 
difeafes  often  adrait  of  a  folution  by 
this  hemorrhagyi  fwhect  it  may  be  pro- 
perly termed  critical. 

» 

813.  The  diioife  fometloQi^^.  comes 
oa  without  any  previous  iymptoms; 
particularly,  when  fome  external  ^vio- 
lence  has  a  fhare  in  producing  it.  But, 
when  it  proceeds  entirfely  frodx  an  ia- 
ternal  caufe,  it  is  commonly  preceded 
by  headachs,  rednefs  of  the  eye$,  a 
florid  colour  of  the  face^  an  uqufmil 
pulfatiQB  in  the-  temples,  a  fenfe.  of 
iblne&  about  t^  Bbie^  ai^d  aQ  itchkE^ 
of  the  noftrikJ  A  bouj^id  belly,,  pale 
urine,  coldnefs  of  the  feet,  ftnd  cold 
Ihivering  over  the  whole  Ijody^  are 
alfo  fometimes  among   the  fymptoims 

that  precede  the^  difeafe.  ' 

■•■,  • 

814.  From 
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8x4.  From  the  weakne(s  of  the  vef* 
(els  of  the  nofe,  the  blood  often  flow$ 
from  thenoi  without  any  confideTabJe 
efifort  of  the  whole  fyftem^  and  there- 
fore without  any  obfervable  febrilq 
diforder;  which,  however,  io  many 
cafes,  IS,  in  all  its  circunjftanccs,  very 
difcernible. 

815*  An  hemorrhagy  of  the  nofe. 
happening  to  young  peribns,  is,  and 
may  generally  be  confidered  as  a  flight 
difeafe  of  little  confequence,  and  hard- 
ly requiring  any  remedy.  But,  even 
in  young  perfons,  when  it  recurs  very 
frequently,  and  is  very  copious,  it  will 
require  particular  attention,  as  it  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  mark  of  arterial  ple- 
thora ;  and,  a^  frequently  returning,  It 
may  increafe  the  plethoric  ftate;  which, 
in  a  more  advanced  ftage  of  life,  may 
give  the  Wood  a  determination  to  parts 
from  which  the  hemorrhagy  would  be 
more  dangerous.     All  this  will  more 

particularly 
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particularly  require  attention,  accord- 
ing as  the  marks  of  plethora,  and  of 
particular  congeftion,  preceding  the 
hemorrhagy,  are  more  confiderable ; 
and  as  the  flowing  of  the  blood  is  at- 
tended with  a  more  confiderable  degree 
of  febrile  diforder. 

8 1 6.  When  the  epiftaxis  happens  to 
perfons  after  their  acme,  returning 
frequently,  and  flowing  copioufly,  it 
is  always  to  be  confidered  as  a  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  and  as  more  certainly 
threatening  the  confequences  mention- 
ed in  the  lafl:  paragraph. 


I  ^ 


Si  J.  When  this  hemorrhagy  hap- 
pens in  the  decline  of  life,  it  may  be 
confidered  as  in  itfelf  very  falutary: 
but  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  mark  of  a  very  dangerous 
fl:ate  of  the  fyftem  j  that  is,  as  a  mark 
of  a  very  fl:rong  tendency  to  a  venous 
plethora  in  the  veflTels  of  the  head: 

and 
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and  I  have  accordingly  obferved  it 
often  followed  by  apoplexy,  palfy,  or 
fuch  like  difeafes. 

818.  When  an  hemorrhagy  from  the 
nofe  happens  in  febrile  difeafes,  as 
mentioned  (in  812^)  and  is  in  pretty 
large  quantity,  it  may  be.  cpnfidered 
as  critical  and  falutary  ;  but  it  is  very 
apt  to  be  profufe,  and  even  in  this  way 
dangerous.     , 

It  Upon  foihe  occaiions  occurs  du- 
ring the  eruptive  fever  of  feveral  ex- 
anthemata, andl'S  in  fuch  cafes  fome- 
times  falutary  j  but,  if  thefe  exanthe- 
mata be  accompanied  with  jauy  putrid 
tendency,  this  hemorrhagy,  like  artir 
iicial  bloodrlettings,  may  have  very 
bad  effecSts. 

819.  Having  thus  explained  the  fe- 
veral circumftances  of  epiflaxis,  I  pro- 
ceed to  confider  the  management  and 

cure 
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cure  of  It.  I  ufe  the  expreffidn  of  ina^ 
nagement^  becaufe  it  has  been  ufually 
thought  to  require  no  cure,  but  that 
nature  fhould  be  "allowed  to  throw  out 
blood  in  thifr  way  very  frequently; 
and  a&  often  as  it  appears  to  ariie  &om 
internal  caufes,  that  is,  from  a  ftate  of 
the  fyftem  fuppofed  to  i^qmre  fiich 
evacuation. 

820.  I  am  however  of  opinion,  for 
the  reafons  given  (in  779.)  that  this  dif- 
eafe  is  very  feldom  to  be  left  to  the 
conduft  of  nature;  and  diat  in  ail 
caies  it  fhould  be  moderated  by  keep^ 
ing  the  patient  in  cool  air  ;  by  giving 
cold  drink ;  by  keeping  the  body  and 
head  e]>e6t;  by  avoiding  any  blowing 
of  the  nofe,  fpeaking,  or  other  irrita- 
tion :  and,  when  the  blood  has  flowed 
for  fome  time,  without  fhowing  any 
tendency  to  ceafe,  a  profufe  bleeding 
is  to  be  prevented  by  meafures  empioy- 
ed  to  ftop  it ;  fuch  as  preiSng  the-  no- 

'    ftril 
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ftril  from  whicb^the  blood  flows,  wafh- 
ing  the  face  with  cold  water,  or  apply- 
ing this  to  othec  parts  of  the  body. 

821.  Even  in  the  cafe  of  young  per- 
fons,  where  the  difeafe  it  leafl:  hazard- 
ous, and  even  in  the  firft  attacks,  I 
judge  fuch  meafur^ss  to  be  ptoper :  but 
they  will  -be  ftill  more  proper,  if  the 
difeafe  frequently  fecurs  without  any 
external  violence  j  if  the  returns  fliall 
happen  to  perfons  of  a  habit  difpofed 
to  be  plethoric ;  and,  more  particular- 
ly, if  the  marks  of  a  plethoric  ftate 
appear   in    the    precedent  fymptoms% 

(813.) 

822.  Even  in  young  perfons,  if  the 
bleeding  be  very  profufe  and  long  con- 
tinued, and  more  efpecially  if  tl;e 
pulfe  become  weak  and  the  face  pale, 
I  apprehend  it  will  be  proper  to  fup- 
prefs  thq  hemorrhagy  by  every  means 

V  in 
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in  our  power.     See  797.  and  following 
paragraphs  *. 

• 

823.  Further,  in  the  fame  cafe  of 
young  perfons,  \^hen  the  returns  of  this 
hemorrhagy  become  frequent,  and 
efpecially  with 'the  marks  of  a  pletho* 
ric  habit,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  em- 
ploy fuch  a  regimen  as  may  prevent  a 
plethoric  ftate,  (783. — 787).  At  the 
fame  time,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  a- 
void  all  circumftances  which  may  de- 
termine the  blood  more  fully  to  the 
veflels  of  the  head,  or  prevent  its  fr?e 
return  from  them ;  and,  by  keeping  aa 

open 


♦tBefide  the  general  direftions  referred  to  above, 
plugs  of  lint  or  cotton,  impregnated  with  vinegar, 
and  a  folution  of  alum,  are  recommended.  Thick 
cotton  threads,  impregnated  with  thefe  ftyptic  folu- 
tions,  have  heen  paiTed  through  the  noftril,  and 
brought  out  hy  the  mouth  by  means  of  ,a  bent  probe, 
with  great  fuccefs. 
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open  belly,  to  make  (bme  derivation 
from  them  *. 

824.  In  adult  perfons,  liable  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  the  epiftaxis,  the 
whole  of  the  meafures  propofed  (823,), 
are  more  certainly  and  freely  to  be 
employed.  When,  with  the  circum- 
ilances  mentioned  (in  8 1 3,)  the  tenden- 
cy to  a  profufe  hemorrhagy  appears,  a 
bleeding  at  the  arm  may  be  proper, 
even  in  young  perfons  ^  but,  in  the  cafe 

of  adults,  it  will  be  ftUt  more  allow- 

» 

able,  and  even  neceffary. 

825.  In  perfons  of  any  age  liable  to 
frequent  returns  of  this  heniorrhagy^ 

when 


*  For  this  purpofe  Glauber^  Calt  feems  peculiarlj 
adapted.  It  operates  fpeedily,  and  withbut  too  much 
irritation  ;  evs^cuating,  at  the  fame  time,  not  only  the 
contents  of  the' inteilinal  canal,  but  the  fuperfiuities  of 
the  fanguiferous  fjftem. 
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when  tlie  tneafures  propofed  (iti  8 1 7.  r/ 
y?y.)  fhall  have  been  neglected,  or,  ftom 
peculiar  circumftances  in  the  balance 
of  the  fyftetti,  fliall  have  proved  inef- 
feduai)  and  the  {*ymptoittd  threatening 
hemorrhagy  (838*),  fhali  appear^  it  'will 
then  be  proper,  by  blood-letting,  cod- 
ing purgatives,  and  evety  part  of"  the 
afttiphlogiftic  regintien,  to  prevetit  the 
hemorrhagy,  or  atleaft  to,  pr^veflt  its 
being  profufe  when  It  4o^s  happen. 

S26.  In  the  circtimftattces  jufl  toow 
mentioned  (82^.),  the  meafures  propo* 
fed  are  proper,  and  even  neceflaryj 
but  it  ihould  at  the  fame  time  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  thcfe  are  pratSifed  witk 
much  lefs  advantage  than  thcfe  point- 
ed cut  (in  824,)j  becaufe,  though  thofe 
fuggefted  here  may  prevent  the  coming 
on  of  the  hemorrhagy  for  the  prefent, 
they  certainly  however  difpofe  to  the 
return  of  that  plethoric  Hate  which  re- 
quired their  being  ufed  ^  and  there 
3  cau 
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can  be  iio  proper  TecaHty  agaiaifl  re;, 
turns  cif  the  difeafe,  bat  by  purfuing 
the  mfcans  prbpofed  iti  825. 

827.  When  the  hemdrrhagy  of  the 
iiofe  happens  t6  perfohs^  approaching  to 
their. full  growth^  and  when  its-  re- 
turns have  been  preceded  by  theffymp- 
tonis  (8x3.),  itmay  be  Tuppofcd,  that,  if 
the  returns  can  be  prevented  by  the 
mpafures  propofed  in  815*-  thele^may 
be  fafely  employ od.jrfts:  the  pteth<)ric 
ftate  induced  will  be  rendered  fafe>  fey 
the  change  which  i§  ft^on  to  take  place 
in  the  b^lanc^e  of  tbei  lyftem.  This; 
however^  cannot  be  admitted ;  as  the 
etacuatioBS(  pradlifed  upon  this  plan 
-will  hp^ve  all  the  confequences^  which 
i  have  already  obferyed  may  follow 
the  recurrenc&  of  thc;,.  heiaorrhagy;  it^. 
fel£" 

*  •  •  • 

.  ..  !         !  .  . 

828.  Whdh  th?  hemorrhagy  of  thd 
nofe  fhall  be  found  to  jpafce  its  returns 

Voti  II.  B  b  at 
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at  nearly  ftated  periods,  the  meafurea 
for  prerenting  it  (825*)i  may  be  prac- 
tifed  with  greater  certainty ;  and,  upo» 
every  repetition  of  blood-letting,  by 
dimmifhing  the  quantity  taken  away, 
its  tendency  to  induce  a  plethora  may 
be  ill  fome  m^afiire  vc^md^d^  When^ 
indeed,  the  repetition  of  eracuations 
is  truly  unavoidable,  the  dlitilaiibing 
th^m  upon  every  repetition  is'  properly 
praAlfed  :<  but  it  is  a  prad^e  of  nice 
and  precarious^managemeQt,and  fhould 
by  no  means  be  trufted  to,  ib  far  as  to 
fuperfcde  the  naeafures  propofed  in 
825^  wherever  th^e  can  be  admitted* 

82  9^  When  the  hemorrhage  of  the 
laofe  happens  in  confequence  of  a  ve- 
nous plethora  in  the  vei]^Is  of  the 
faead^  as  in  772.  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  pretty  largely  may  be  allowed, 
cfpccially  when  it  happens  after  the 
fuppreflion  or  ceafing  of  the  menftrual 
or  hemorrhoidal  Aax.  But,  though  the 

ftowiing 
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flowing  of  the  blood  is,  on  its  firft  oc- 
curring, to  be  allowed,  there  is  nothing 
more  proper  than  guardir^  againft  its 
returns.  This  is  to  be  done,  not  only 
by  the  meafures  propofed  in  783.  et  Jeq. 
but,  as  the  efFe^dis  of  a  plethoric  ftate 
of  the  veflels  of  the  head  are  very  un- 
certain, fo,  upon  any  appe^ance  of 
it,  and  efpecially  upon  any  threatening 
of  hemorrhagy,  the  plethora  is  to  be 
removed,  and  the  hemorrhagy  to  be 
obviated  ira^mediately  by  proper  eva- 
cuations ;  as  blood-letting,  purging, 
and  ifliies,  or  by  reftoring  fupprelled 
evacuations,  where  this  can  be  done. 


B  b  3  C  H  A  ^ 
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CHAPTER    IIL 


OF    THE 


HEMOPTYSIS, 


O  R 


HEMORRHAGY  FROM  THE  LUNGS. 


SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  and  Cawses  if  He- 
moptysis, 


830,  XT  r^EN,  after  fbme  affedlioff 

W    of   the    breaft,   blood    is 

thrown  out  from  the  mouth,  and  is 

brought    out  with    more   or    lefs  of 

coughing. 
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.-coughing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  comes  from  the  iungs  ;  and  this  ge- 
nerally afcertalns  the  difeafe  of  which 
I  am  now  to  treat.  But  there  are  cafes 
in  which  the  fource  of  the  Mood  fpit 
out  is  uncertain  5  and  therefore,  fome 
other  confideratipns,  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  are  often  neceflary  to  afcer- 
tain  the  exiftence  of  an  hemoptyfis,. 

831,  The  blood- veflels  of  the  lungs 
lare  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  any 
other  part  of  the  body  of  the  fame 
bulk.  jThefe  veflels,  of  the  largeft 
iize,  as  they  arife  from  the  heart,  are 
more  immediately  than  in  any  .other 
part,  (ubdivided  into  veflt:ls  of  the 
fmalleft  fize;  and  thefe  fmall  veflels 
ipread  out  near  to  the  internal  furfaces 
of  the  bronchial  cavities,  are  fituated 
in  a  loofe  cellular  texture,  and  covered 
by  a  tender  membrane  only  :  fo  that, 
confidering  how  readily  and  frequent- 
ly thefe  vefliels  are  gorged  with  blood, 

B  b  ^  wp 
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we  may  underfland  why  an  hex^iorrha- 
gy  from  them  is,  next  to  that  of  the 
xrafe^  the  mofi  frequent  of  any ;  and 
particnlarly^  why  any  yJoLent  jQiock 
given  to  die  whole  hody^  fo  reasdily  oc- 
caiions  an  henK)ptyiis. 

832.  An  hemoptyfis  may  be  occa- 
iioned  by  external  violence  at  any  pe- 
riod of  life;  and  I  have  explained 
above  ij6o.),  why,  in  adult  perforis, 
while  the  .  arterial  plethora  ftill  pre- 
vails in  the  fyftem,  that  is,  from  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  that  of  iive-aod-thirty, 
an  hemoptyfis  may  ^t  any  time  be  pro^ 
duced,  merely  by  a  plethoric  fliate  of 
the  lungs. 

^33*  But  it  has  been  al(b  obferved 
above  (76i0>  that  an  hemoptyfis  more 
frequently  arifes  from  a  faulty  propor- 
tion between  the  capacity  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  lungs  and  that  of  thoie  of 
the  reft  of  the  body.    Accordingly,  it 

is 
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is  oft«i  a  -hereditary  di^fife,  which  im* 
plies  a  peculiar  and  faulty  confonna* 
tiom  And  the  difeafe  alfo  happens 
-efpeclally  to  perfons  who  difcover  the 
fmalleft  capacity  «f  their  lungs,  by 
the  narrownefs  of  their  cheft,  and  by 
the  prominency  of  thein  fliouidcrsj 
which  laft  is  a  mark  of  thek  having 
been  long  liable  to  a  dMHcult  refpira- 
ticm. 

834.  With  thefe  circumftanees  alfo 
the  difeafe  happens  eipecially  to  per- 
fons of  a  fanguine  temperament ;  in 
whom,  particularly,  the  arterial  ple- 
thora prevails.  It  happens  likewife  to 
perfons  of  a  (lender  delicate  make,  of 
"which  a  long  neck  is  a  mark ;  to  per-* 
&a$  of  much  fenlibility  and  irritabi- 
lity, and  therefore  of  quick  parts, 
whofe  bodies  are  generally  of  a  deli- 
neate ftruiflure^  to  perfons  whot^bave 
been  formerly  liable  to  frequent  he- 
XQorrhagies  of  the  nofe^   to    perfons 

B  b  4  who 
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who  have  fuffered  a  fuppreflion  of  any 
hemorrbagy  they  had  formeriy  been 
liable  to,  the  moft  frequent  inftance  of 
which  is  in  females  who  have  fuffered 
a  fuppreflion  of  their  menilrual  flux  j 
s^nd,  laftly,  to  perfons^who  have  fufT 
fered  the  amputation  of  any  confidetr 
^ble  limb. 

i 

835.  In  moft  of  thefe  cafes  (834.), 
the  difeafe  happens  efpecially  to  per- 
fon$  about  the  time  of  their  coming  to 
their  full  growth,  or-  foon  after  it, 
and  this  for  the  reafqns  fully  fet  forth 
above. 

836.  From  all  that  has  been  faid 
(from  831.  to  835.),  the  predifponent 
caufe  of  hembptyfis  will  be  fufficient- 
\y  underftood,  and  the  difeafe  may 
happen  from  the  mere  circumftance  of 
the  predifponent  caufe  arifing  to  a  con- 
fiderable  degree.     In  the  predifpofed, 

howevei;, 
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however,  it  is  often  brought  on  by  the 
concurrence  of  various  occaiional  and 
exciting  caufes.  One  of  thefe,  and 
perhaps  a  frequent  one,  Is  external 
heat;  which,  even  when  in  no  great 
degree,  will  bring  oh  the  difeafe  in 
fpring,  and  the  beginning  of  liimmer, 
while  the  heat  rarefies  the  blood  more 
than  it  relaxes  the  folids,  which  had 
been  before  contra6ted  by  the  cold  of 
winter.  Another  exciting  caufe  is  a 
fudden  diminution  of  the  weighf  of 
the  atmofphere,  efpecially  when  con- 
curring with  any  effort  in  bodily  ex- 
ercife.  This  effort,  too,  alone,  may 
pften,  in  the  predifpofed,  be  the  ex- 
citing caufe;  and,  more  particularly, 
any  violent  exercife  of  refpiration. 
In  Ihort,  in  the  predifpofed^  any  degree 
of  external  violence  alfo  may  bring  oh 

the  difeafe. 

•^  ■  ■' 

837,  Occafioned 
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83j;r«  Occaiioncd  by  one  or  other  of 
theiecaufes  (836.),  the  .4ifeare  comes 
on  with  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  anxiety 
in  the  cheft^  fbme  uneafinefs  in  breath- 
ing,  fome  pain  of  the  breall  or  other 
parts  of  ^he  thorax,  and  fome  fenfe  of 
heat  under  the  ilemum^  and  very 
often,  before,  the  difeafe  appears,  a 
ialtifh  taAe  is  perceived  in  the  mouth. 

838*  Inunediately  before  the  appear- 
ance of  blood,  a  degree  of  irritation 
IS  felt  ^t  the  top  of  the  larynx.  To 
relieve  this,  *  a  hawking  is  made,  which 
brings  up  a  little  blood,  of  a  florid  cq^ 
lour,  and  fome  what  frothy.  The  irri- 
tation returns  ^  and,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, more  blood  of  a  like  kind  is 
brought  up,  with  fome  noife  in  the 
wind-pipe,  as  of  air  paffing  through  a 
fluid. 

839.  This 
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839*  This  is  commoxily  the  manner 
in  vhich  the  hemoptyfis  begins  j  but 
ibmetimes  at  the  very  firft  the.  blood 
comes  up  by  coughing^  or.  at  lead 
fomewhat  of  coughing  accompanies  the 
hawloiig  juft  now  mentioned. 

840^  The  blood  iiliiing  is  fometimes 
at  firft  invery  fmall  quantity,  and  foon 
dilkppeaxs  ^together:  but,  in  other 
cafes,  efpeciaUy  when  it  repeatedly  oc- 
curs, it  iSjin  greater  quantity,  and  fre- 
quently continues  to  appear  at  times  for 
feveral  days  together*  It  is  fometimes 
profufe ;  but  rarely  in  fuch  quantity  as 
cither  by  its  excefs,  or  by  its  fudden 
iiiHbcation,  to  prove  immediately  mor- 
tal. It  commonly  either  ceafes  fpon- 
taneoufly,  or  is  flopped  by  the  reme- 
dies employed. 

841.  When  blood  is  thrown  out  from 
the  mouth,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  de- 
termine from  what  internal  part  it  pro- 
ceeds ; 
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ceeds  ;  virhether  from  the  internal  fuff 
face  of  the  mouth  itfelf,  from  the  fau- 
ces, or  adjoining  cavities  of  the  nofe, 
from  the  ftomach,  or  from  the  lungs. 
It  is,  however,  very  neceflary  to  di- 
ftinguifli  the  different  cafes;  and,  in 
moft  inftances,  it  may  be  done  by  at- 
tending to  the  following  confiderations. 

842.  Wheti  the  blood  fpit  out,  pro- 
ceeds  from  foijie  part  of  the  internal 
fiirface  of  the  mouth  itfelf,  it  comes  out 
i^ithout  any  hawking  or  coughing: 
and  generally ,  upon  infpedion,  the  parr 
ticular  fource  of  it  becomes  evidept. 

843.  When  blood  proceeds  from  the 
fauces,  or  adjoining  cavities  of  the 
nofe,  it  may  be  brought  out  by  haw- 
king, and  fometimes  by  coughing,  in 
the  manner  we  have  defcribed  in  837. 
and  839, ;  fo  that,  in  this  way,  a  doubt 
may  arife  concerning  its  real  fource.. 
A  patient  often  lays  hold  of  thefe  cir- 

^  cumftances 
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cumftances  to  pleafe  himfelf  with  the 
opinion  of  its  coming  from  the  fauces, 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  dafo:  but  a 
phyfician  cannot  readily  be  deceived, 
if  he  confider,  that  a  bleeding  from 
the  fauces  is  more  rare  than  one  from  . 
the  lungs ;  that  the  former  feldom  hap- 
pens but  to  perfons  who  have  J>een  be- 
fore liable  either  to  an  hemorrhagy  of 
the  riofe,  or  to  fome  evident  caufe  of 
erofion;  and,  in  moft  cafes.,  by  looking 
into  the  fauces,  the  diftillatioa  of  the  * 
^lood,  if  it  comes  from  thence,  will  he 
perceived. 

844.  When  blood  proceeds  from 
the  lungs,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
brought  up  will  commonly  fhow  from 
whepce  it  comes  :  but,  independent  of 
that,  there  are  many  citcumftances 
which  may  concur  to  point  it  out,  fuch 
as  the  period  of  life,  the  habit  of  bo- 
dy, and  other  tuarks  of  a  predifpofi- 

tion. 
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ticn,  (833, — 835.) ;  ahd^  togiether  with 

tfaefCy  the  occafional  eaufes  (^36^) y  haf- 

.ving  been  iimbediately  before  applied. 

845*.  When  vomittinj  accompanies 
•ribe  throiiring  out  of  blood  from  the 
-mouthy  as  Tomiting  and  coughing  often 
•mutually  excite  each  other;   (6  the; 
may  be  frequently  jomeid,  and  rendei- 
it  doubtful  whether  the  blood  thrown 
out  proceeds  from  the  lungs  or  from 
the  flomach«     We  may  however  gene^ 
rally  decide,  by  confidering-,  that  blood 
does  not  fo  frequently  proceed  ^firom 
the  ftomach  as  from  the  lungs  :  that 
blood  proceeding   fromi  the  floipach 
commonly  appears  in  greater  quantity 
than  when  it  proceeds  from  the  longs  : 
that  the  blood  proceeding  from  the 
lungs  is  ufually  of  a  florid  colour^  and 
mixed  with  a  little  frothy  mucus  only; 
whereas  the  blood  from  the  ftomach  is 
commonly  of  a  darker  colour,  more 

grumous, 
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famous  I  and  mixed  with  the  other 
cooteftts  of  the;  ftermach:  that  ;  the 
coughing  or  vomrting^  according  as 
the  oDe  or  the  other  fixft  arifei,  in  the 
cafes  in  which  they  are  afterwards 
joined^  fnay  fomettmes  poiiit  out  the 
fbuxce-of  the  hlood :  and,  laftlyy  that 
much  may  be  learned  from  the  cixctwai- 
itances  and  fymptoms  which  have  pre- 
ceded the  henxorrhagy. 

Thofe  which  precede  the  hemoptyfis 
enumerated  in  (837.),  are  moft  of  them 
evident  marks  of  an  afFedion  of  the  lungs. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hemateme- 
lis,or  ifluing  of  blood  from  the  ftomach^ 
ha&ialfo  its  peculiar  fymptoms  and  cir- 
cumftanc^es  preceding  it  j  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  fome  morbid  afiedion  of  this 
organ,,  or  at  leaft  fome  pain,  anxiety, 
and  fenfe  of  weight,  referred  diftindly 
to  the  region  of  the  ftomach.  To  all 
this  may  be  added,  that  the  vomiting 
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of  blood  happens  more  frequently  to 
females  than  to  males  ;  and  to  the  for- 
mer, in  confequence  of  a  fuppfeffion 
of  their  menilrual  flux:  and  by  at- 
tending to  all  thefe  confiderations 
(842^-^845.),  the  prefence  of  the  he- 
moptyfis  may  commonly  be  fufSciemlf 
afcertained. 


t  « 


S.EG- 


I 


r 
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SECTION    IL 


•  * 


OF   THE 


C    U    RE 


6f 


HEMOPTYSIS. 


845.  This  difeafe  Is  fbmetlmes  at- 
tended  with  Uttk  danger;  as,  wheit 
it  happens  to  females  in  confequence 
ofafuppreffionofthemenfes*;  when, 

Vol,  IL  C  c  without 


♦  The  author  might  have  added,  «*  And  when  no 
fymptoms  of  pbthifis  have  preceded  or  acconipaaies 
the  hcoiorrhmge.'^ 
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without  any  marks  of  a  predifpofition, 
it  arlfes  from  external  violence  j  or 
when,  from  whatever  caufe  arifing,  it 
leaves  behind  it  no  cough,  dyfpnaea,  or 
other  afFedkion  of  the^  lungs*  Even  in 
fuch  cafeSi  however,  a  danger  may  arife 
from  too  large  an  wound  being  made 
in  the  veflels,  afTT the  lungs  j  from  a 
quantity  of  red  blood  being  left  to 
ftagnate  in  the  cavity  of  the  bronchia; 
and  particularly,  from  any  determina- 
tion of  the  blood  being  made  into  the 
veflels  of  the  lungs,  which^.b^  renew- 
ing the  hemorrhagy^  may  have  dange- 
rous confequences.  In  every  inftancc 
therefore  of ^  hemoptyfis,  the  effiifion  is 
to  be  moderated  by  the  feveral  mean* 
mentioned  (792.10795.)     -  v 

*  S  ,  .  -      .. 

'         *  1 

847,  Thefe^  meafiires  ar^  efpepiaUj 
neceflary  when  the  hemoptyfis  ariies 
in  confequence  of  predifpofition  j  and 
in  all  cafes  where  there  is  the  appear- 
tince  of  a  large  eiFiifion,  or  where  the 

hemorrhagy 
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hemorrKagy  freque.otly  returns^  the  efiu- 
BQvi  is  wtionly  to  :b'c  ^^o4Qlr%<fed^,  •  l^iii.  to 

be;«ntwely  ftoppedi,*  and  tite  feltiairmof 
it  prevQfttejl  by  every  meaiu  in  ovix 
poK^r* .  I S^e  797.1  and,  fojllovf iug  f  •  ^ 


>4    .    «.^A.-    «/ 


'  I  r  f  r       •', .  >       .1  >  OA^  •     -.1  lie 


^  llie  tindure  of  roi^s  has  been  frequently  em- 
ployed, with,  fuccels  in  tl^efe  cafes  :  alum,  however,  is 
the.lprincipal  aflringent.  It  may  be  given,  either  ,by 
itfelf  in,fmall  and'  dften  repeated  dofes,^  or  combined 
'  with  terra  Catech,;  The  following  formula  3is  very 
convenient : 

R.  Alumin. 

Terr.  Catechu,  aa  3  i. 

Confer V.  Rof;*r.  J  1^ 

M.  f.  £le£t,  cum  fyrl  commun.  q.  s. 

The  dofe  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  exigency 
of  the  cafe :  in  general,  the  above  prefcribed  mais 
may  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts ;  one  q£  which 
may  be  given  every  two  hours,  or  in  ur?eqt  cafes, 
every  houn  In  ufing  this  medicine,  it  will  be  necef-» 
iary  to  keep  the  belly  open :  but  for  this  purpofe,  pur^ 

C  c  2      .  1   gatives 
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-  848*  To  ftop  an  hcmoptyfis,  or  pre- 
Terit  th&  retutHs  of  it,  two  medkines 
haveWeti  frequently  eijiployed;  nei- 
feher  of  Wbi€b  I  <an  approvfe  of.  Thefc 
are,  chalybeate«>  and  .  the  Peruvian 
ba^rk.     As  both  of   them  contribute 

tO' 


gatl ves  are  ill  a&pted,  as  tKey  cany  oflT'  vfith  tKenr. 
the  medicine  that  is.emjloyed':  gljrilets  arethexe£Dre 
preferable  ;.  and  in  order  that  thej  maj  be  the  mort 
efiedual^  they  ought  to  be  (bmewHat  of  a  f{ikni]latiD{ 
tiature;  as, 

Si.  Infiif.  Sennse,  I  vi. 
Magnef.  vitriolat.  ^u 
DecoS.  Hordeiy  f  Viii^ 


Or, 


'   ]B^«  Pulp.  Tamarind.  ^  if. 
Crem.  Tart.  5  6. 

Coque  in  Aq.  font>.  q.s.  ad  cofaturs  Ixit*. 
Adde^.Mann.  f  ii« 
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to  increafe  the  phlogiftic  diathefis  of 
thefyftem,  they  can  hardly  be  fafe  in 
any  cafe  of  adlive  heiporrhagy,  and 
I  have  frequcjatly  found  them  hurt- 
ful.'       • 

849.  As  the  hemoptyfis  which  hap- 
pens in  confequenx:e  of  predifpofition, 
is  always  attended  with  a  phlogiftic 
diatheiis  \  and,  as  the  bad  confequences 
of  the  difeafe  are  efpecially  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  contintiance  of 
that  diathefis  \  fo  this  is  to  be  induftri- 
oully  taken  off.  by  blood-letting,  in 
greater  or  fmaller  quantity,  and  -more 
or  lefs  frequently  jrepea ted,  according 
as  the  fymptoms  (hall  dired.  At  the 
fame  time,  cooling  purgatives  are  to  be 
employed,  and  every  part  of  the  ami-- 
phlogiftic  regimen  is  to  be  ftridly  en- 
joined. The  refrigerants  may  alfo  be 
adminiftered  j    taking  care,  however, 

C  c  3  that 
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that  the  acids,  atodtoOre  especially  the 
nitre  *,' tip  riot 'excite  coughing.  / 

&50i  From  what  was  obferve^i'  in 
795.  it  will  appear,  that  bliftering-  xip^ 
on  the  breaft  or  back  ijiay  be  a  remedy 
of  hemoptyiis,  when  it  is-prcfentj  ancl 
.that  iflues  in  the  fame  places  liiay  be 
ufeful  in  preventing  the  recurrence  o£ 
it  when  it  has  ceafed.        ' 

N. 

851.  The  avoiding  of -motion  is  ge-* 
iierally  a  proper  part  of  the  antiphlo-^ 
gift|c  regimen  ;  and,  in  the  hemopty- 
fis,  nothing  is  more  necel^^ry  thaii 
avoiding  bodily  cxercife :    but   fome 

kinds 


*  Nitre  ought  to  be  cautiouilj  ufed  in  all  con^- 
plaints  of  the  lungs,  on  account  of  the  initatioi^ 
ivhich  it  produces,  and  the  fubfequent  cougli  yrhic^ 
it  excites* 


\ 
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kinds  of  geftati^ii,  as  failing-*,  and 
travelling  in  an  eafy  carriage  on  fmooth 
road fr,  have  often  proved  a  remedy* 

852.  Such   is   the  treatment  I  can 
propofe  for  the  hemoptyfis,  confidered 

merely 


*  A  fea-vojrage  has  often  been  prefcribed  for  he- 
moptyfis ;,  it. is,  neverthelcfs,  a  very  dangerous  prac- 
tice, on  account  of  the  violent  agitation  produced  by 
the  fea-fickneis  in  the  a£Hon  of  vomiting.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  reac])ings*in  fea-ficknels,  efpecially  after 
the  contents  pf  the  flomach  are  thoroughly  evacuated, 
has  been  known  to  caufc  hemoptyfis,  by  a  rupture  of 
fome  confiderable  veflel.  The  hemorrhagy,  indeed, 
hence  proceeding,  is  not  an  aSive  hemorrhagy ;  but, . 
ne vertheleis,  in  a  phlogiftic  diathefis,  which  predif- 
pofes  to  an  aftive  hemorrhagy,  we  ought  always  to  be 
icautious  how  we  employ  remedies,  which,  although 
they  do  not  immediately  increafe  the  predifpofing  dia- 
thefis, produce  the  lead  irritation,  ©r  give  any  violent 
Ihock  in  theit  adioa. 

Speaking  loud,  finging,  playing  on  wind  inftni- 
ments,  and  whatever  requires  any  exertion  of  the 
lungs,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

Cc4 
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merely  s(s  an  heraorrhargy  :  But  when, 
in  fpite  of  all  our  precautions^  it  con* 
tinues  to  recur,  it  is  often  foUowcjd  by 
an  ulceration  of  the  lungs,  and  a 
phthiiis  pulmonalis.  This,  therefore^ 
I  muft  now  proceed,  to  confider ;  but, 
a?,  it  arifes  alfo  from  other  caufcs  be- 
fides  the  hemoptyfis,  it  muft  be  treated 
of  with  a  more  general  view  *. 


CHAP- 


•  In  the  cure  of  the  hernQptyfis,  the  patient's  dxkk^ 
ought  to  be  of  the  acidulous  kind,  or  of  the  acidulous 
and  aflringent  kinds  conjoined.  The  vitriolic  add  is 
therefore  the  mod  eligible,  but  it  ought  to  be  well  di- 
luted. A  pleafant  drink  ma^  be  compofed  of  pQ^part 
of  the  tindure  of  rofes,  and  four  of  cold  water  :  or  tbe 
tindhire  of  rpfes  may  lie  prefcribed  with  five  times  the 
quantity  of  water  that  is  ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
The  acid  of  tartars  difTolved  in  twenty  times  its. 
weight  of  water,  and  fweetened  with  a  little  l^rup  of 
roles,  is  alfe  a  fuitable  drink.  A  decodion  either  of 
tbfi  freih  fruit  of  quinces,  fweetened  with  fugar,  or  an 
ipfufion  of  quince  niarmalade,  is  apocher  e^ceDenf 
^id  aft^iti^ent.. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


OP    THE 


PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS, 


OR 


CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 


SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Phenomena  and  Caitses  of  the 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

853.  TTHE  Phthifis   Pulmonalis   I 

X    would  define  to  be,  An  ex- 

pedoration  of  pus  or  purulent  matter 

from 


Jo  addition  to  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  propeif 
to  obferve,  that  opium  is  admiflible  only  in  very  few 

cafes 
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from  the  lutigs,  attended  with  a  hedic 
fever. 


As  this  IS  the  principal  ipecies  of 
phthifis,  I  fhall  frequ?ntJy  in  this  chap- 
ter employ  the  general  term  of  pbthi- 
iis,  though  ftri<SHy  meaning'  the  phriii- 
fis  pulmonalis. 

854-1 


cafes  of  hemoptyfis,  viz.  ^eir  the  j^emoptTfis  is  the 
confequence  of  coughing.  Thcfe  cafes  are  very  diffi- 
culdj  diftjbg^iihedv  If  the  blood  lie  thrown  out  into 
the  lungs,  a  cough  is  excited  for  its  difcharge,  and 
then  the  hcmoptyfis  is  the  primary  difeafe :  in  this 
cafe  opium  does  more  harm  than  good.  Bat  if  a 
ccftigh  arifing  irom  any  other  irrititing  ctufe,  -thaa 
c;striAvafa!ted  blood  in  the  lungs,  fbouldi  by  its  violence 
aad  long  continuapce,  produce  an  hemoptyfis,  then 
opium,  joined  lyith  fudh  remedies  as  are  fuitable  to 
reinove  the  peculiar  irritation,  is  the  only  medicine 
on  which  we  can  have  any  reliance ;  and  in  thefc 
cafes  we  niuft  ufe  it  in  large  dofes,  fuch  as  forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum.     • 
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S54.  I  have  met  with  fome  inftanc^k 
of  an  exped^oratton  of  purulent  mat- 
tier  continuing  for  many,  y fears,  accom* 
pahied  with  very  few  fymptoms  of 
hedic,  and  at  kaft  without  any  hedlc 
exquifitely  farmed ;  but  in  none  of 
irhrefe  inftaiiccs  were  the  perfons  fd  en- 
tirely free  from  fymptoms  of  hedlic, 
as  to  form  any  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral definition, 

855,  In  every  inftance  of  an  expec- 
toration t>f  pus,  I  prefume  there  is  an 
ulceration  of  the  lungs.  The  late  Mr 
de  Haen  is  the  only  author  that  I  know 
of  who  has  advanced  another  opinion, 
and  has  fuppofed,that  pus  may  be  formed 
in  the  blood- veflels,  and  be  from  thence 
poured  into  the  bronchise.  Admitting 
his  facft,  I  have  attempted  an  explana- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  pus  without 
ulceration  in  349, :  .  but,  after  all,  I 
cannot  help  fufpeding  the  accuracy  of 
Jiis  pl?fervatipns  5  muft  entirely  reject 

his 
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a 

'his  explanation  of  them;  mufl  how- 
ever allow,  that  we.ftill  want  fads  to 
fupport  the  explanation  I  have  o6ered; 
and  doubt  much  if  it  will  apply  to  any 
cafe  of  phthifis  *.  For  thefe  reafons  I 
ilill  conclude,  agreeably  to  the  faith 
of  all  other  diil6dions,and  the  opinions 
of' all  phyficians,  that  the  fymptoms 
mentioned  in  our  definition,  depend 
always  upon  an  ulceration  formed  in 
the  lungs. 

856.  It  has  fometimes  happened, 
that  a  catarrh  was  attended  with  an 
expeiSloration  of  a  matter  fo  much  re- 
fembling  pus,  that  phyficians  have  been 
often  uncertain  whether  it  was  mucus 

or 


*  This  is  a  ibrange  pafiage,  and  I  had  fome  doubts 
whether  or  no  it  was  not  a  typographical  error ;  but 
bj  careful  comparifbn  I  find  to  be  literally  accurate 
with  the  two  lafi  editions  of  this  work  Vbich  were 
publiibed  before  the  author's  death. 


•  •   ^  • 
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Of  pu$,  and  tlie'i*efore  whether  the  diC 
eafe  was  a  catarrh  or  a  phthiiiSr  It  is 
often  of  confeauence  to  determine  thefe 
quefflons ;  and  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
may  be  generally  done,  mith  fufficient 
certainty/. from  the  ioUowing  conii'^" 
derations,  of  which  each,  particular  is 
not  always  fingly  decifive,  but  when 
tbey  are  taken  together  can  hardly  de- 
ceiye  us.  .  .   ^ 

.  i.  From,  the  colour  of  the  matter  5 
as  mucus  is  naturally  trsuifparent,  and 
pus  always  opaque.  When  mucus  be^ 
comes  opaque,  afS  it  fometimes  does, 
it  becomes  white,  yellow,  or  greenifh  ;? 
but  the  laft  mentioned  colour  is  hard- 
ly  ^ver  £b  remarkable  ia  mucus  a<&  in 
pus.. 
»  <  ,  '  -  • 

2.  From  the  cenfiftence  ;  As  mucus* 
Is  more  yi£:id  and  coherent^  and  pus^ 
lc£s  fo,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  more 
friable.     When  mucus  is  thrown  intly 

water^ 


*' 
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Water,  it  is  tiot  readily  tliffufed)  btit 
remains  miited  in  uniform  and  drcoUr 
mafles  c  but  pps>  in  che  fa/is^e  circnm-' 
ftances,  thou'gh  not  readily  diffbfed, 
does  hot  remain  fo  ujiifd£ta:ly  united*, 
and  by  a  little  !agitation/*is:  broken  into 
ragged  ftagmetits.       :.      ' 

i 

> 

3.  From  the  odour  >^  which  is  fel* 
dom  perceived  in  mucus,  but  frequient* 
ly  in  pus.  It  has  been  propofed  to  try 
the  odour  cif  the  matter  expeiSorated, 
by  throvring  it  upon :live;jcoals  r  burin 
fuch.  a  trial  bodi  mucus  and  ^  pus  gire 
out  a  di&gireeable  fmell,  and  k  is.  not 
eafy  to  diftinguilh  betwdai.  them. 

•  4..  From.the.fpedfic  J garaTity  compa- 
red with  water;  and,  indeed,  it  .is 
ufual  for  the  mucus  of  the  lungs  to 
fwim  on- the  fiirface.of  the  water,  aaad 
for  pus  to  fink  ia  it.     But  in  thisrwc 

may 
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may  fdmetrtnes  fee  itecerved  ;^  as  piis 
vrhich  ^ 5iai^  entengled  ^ a-  g^isiat.  <  deal  df 
iir  aiar^ fWifiti,  and  tottcusdiat  iJ  ifree 
from  ait  may  finfc*        •  ' 


I « > 


5;  From  the  mixture- ^hiiciv  J&dif- 
cerdlblis  m  the  maujer  brought  up; 
•fbr^jf  a^ y dlow  of  greienifti  matter'  a^ 
pears  Yuairbuaded'^iflhi^rf'^^  of 

tranfpaMnn  or  lefs  opaque  and  lefs  co- 
loured '  ttiatter>  the  moirt  ftrongly  co- 
loured  ifldttermay  be^^  generally  ctofaB- 
det^d  as  puS;  as  it  is  not  eafy  to'un- 
derilai)d>  how  one  portion  of  the  mu- 
cus of  the  kings  catf  be  very  confidcra- 
bly  cha»ged,  while 'the  Teft  of  it  is 
very  little  ie^,  or  remains' in  its  ordi- 
■pary  fta««;  ^y- 


\  i '     • »  •  *  J » 


6.  From  the  admixture  of  certain 

fubftances  with  the  matter  thrown  out 

frmri  the  lungs.     T<>  this  purpofe^we 

tire   infonixcd  by  the  experiments  of 

«  the 
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the  late  Mr.  Char les.DarwiA :  {a.)  That 
the  vitriolic  acid  diflplves  bpth  mucus 
and  pus,  but  moft  readily  the  former: 
That  if  water  be  add^d  to  fuch  a  fob- 
tion  of  mucus^  this  is  feparated,  and 
tither  fwiirisort  the  furfacc,  or,  divi- 
ded into  flocCQlij^  is  fufp^nded  in  the  li- 
quor; wherea*^  when  water:  is  added 
to  alike  folutipo;  of  pus,  tfa^  falis  to 
the  bott;om,  or  by  agitatioB  is  diffiifed 
fo  as  to  exhibit  ;an  unifotnjly  lurbid  li- 
quor, {b.)  Th^t  a  folutton  of  the 
cauftic  fixed  alkali,  after  fpme  time, 
diflblves  mucus j -and  generally  pusi; 
and,  if  water, be. added  to  f«ch  folur 
tioixs,  the  pus  is  precipitated,  but  the 
mucus  is  not,  ^  From  fuch  experiments 
it  is  fuppofed,  that  pus  and  mucus  may 
be  certainly  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other.    -^  ,  ; 

7.  From  the  expe<SloratioDL'$  being 
attended  with  a  hedic  Jfever.  A  ca* 
,3  tarrh, 
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tlirrh,  0^  e9:pe<^orjition.  of  mucus^.is 
often  attended  wifb  fisyer  }  jmti  .ne^er^ 
£b  far  as  I  have  obferved,  vtith  ixif^  » 
fever  as  I  am  prefently^to  defcribe  as  a 
hedlic.  oRiis,  an  my  -qplnibjk,  is  the 
xnoG:  Q^ifdn  mark  of  ji  .puralQutidd^te 
mfoine  part  of  t^  body;  and  if  o- 
tl»ers  i^ave  thought  diiFerently ; .  I .  a^a 
per  funded:  that  it  has  been  owing:  to 
this,  that,  prjeiuming .  upon  the  niortal 
i^atpre  of  a  confi^tp^d  or;  piaruliejit 
phthiias,:  ibey  h6i^confidej::ad  every 
cafe!in;)\7hi<:h  a  r^pepvery  happened^  as 
^  ^  Q^tajrb  Polyj  but,  that  they  nfay. 
have  ibeen  miftaken  in  this^  {haiill^e 
Ihol^n  berieaften         > 


I    I      • 


'■s      • 


.  5.57.  Having  thwsrconfidered.  th^?:fii?fir 
pai;t  of  the  charaiSler  of  the  phtbifl^: 
palcnonfliUs  as  a  ip^k  pf  an  u}c(^rati:p^ 
of ;. th«  . lungs ;  and  iiaving,  Juft  i^ow 
iaid,  that  jthe  o^t^er  part  of  the  ^ha- 
X9dkWi  th^t  is,,  the  hedix:  .fe^Ferj.is  a 
mark  or  indicatioii  of  tbe  fame,  tiling  5^ 
Vou.II.  Dd  it 
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it  is  ptopf r  ktpw  to  ^eafidef  tfeh  hrtfe, 

a$  I  had' with  t^t  tit^W  bdiilt^d  iibe^ 

-^5^  Ah««aifc  ftvcriisis  tjfe  form  of 
« '  r^nitt^tit,  Mirhich^  Has  txfeMSiffeatieMs 

micfe  dV6*y  4ay,  -  Tlife  fit-ft  6f  lh«fe  bc^ 
e\i*s  ab<)Ut  hob'n,  (tihfetitnirs  *  little 
fobtier  bi*  k%ef;^«iid^  fligftt'i^ifiiofl 
Af  "it'htip^hs  abimt  €v<et;  »f«0ttiooo* 
Thi^  lift  is  fotitt  fU^'t^e^de*  b^aiWthfet 
^x^Dfei-bfctibiv, :  f *adaaH5>^  iXK^iaftng  tiU 
aftei?  fhidfiighl:  bill  "Sftfef  tWcyoUtewfe 
of  tfee  ihdi-nlft^'  a.remifllQft  lak»l  j^e^ 
^fei^-%ec<)toe»iin«re  'a^  mot»e  'cenfi^ 
derable  as  the  morning'- &^aiia8l«<  The 
exacerbations  are  frequently  attended 
>iiritk  fditae  de^H6«'af  i^d  fliiviffripg ;  or 
it:  ij^irfi;  the  jittii^tvf  1s"^«e«eedih^y  fen- 

fibk-  ta  atiy  <e;Qioliji^  Qf  t4Se'  aliivi^^l^s 
dtteVnial  heav,  Mil  eft«nte]|i»plaiast)f» 
ftttfe  df^^old, l#liefi;-4<f  the  th»i«(l(Mbe^ 
tery'his  ikih  is--  ^t^ihattirkHi?  ^Pattfl. 
QC  tli<&f6"  ejfa^erbirtibfis,  -that  '^^  l*e 

'■.  '-.J  a  .iieyeiiii^g 
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'evening  %,  always  the  mQft  cQnfider- 
able. 

B^^  It  ha?  commonly  been  g^ven 
as  a  part  of  the  character  of  a  hedic 
afever,  that  an  exacerbation  of  it  com- 
monly  appears  after  the  taking  food  ; 
and  ip.is  «ue  that,  dtniaer,  whH^h  is  ta- 
Seen  at  noon  or  after  it,  does  feem  tq 
pccafion  fqme  exa<f erJ?ation.  But  this 
TOUjft  not  make  us  judge  the  mid-day 
exacerbation  to  be  tbei  efied  of,  eating 
-only;  for  I  have,  oftpn  obferved  it 
come  on  an  hour^ijcfore  npon,  and 
ofteij,  fome  hours  before  dinner ;  whichi  . 
In  this  Coventry  at  prefent,  i«  not  taken 
till  fotne  time  iifter  noon;  It  ;s  indeed 
to  be  c^ejryed,  th«t^  in  almoil  eyery 
pedbn^  the  taking  food  occafions,  fome 
<legree  of  fever  ;  birt.  1  am  perfuaded 
this  would  not  acffi^ar  fo  confiderabie 

in  a  he^ic,  were  it  not  that  an  exacer- 

•        ,     .    .       .      - .   '       , 

-bation  of  fever  is.  prefent  from  another 
<>aufe>.  and  accordiagly,  ,the  mking 

D  d  2  food 
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food  in  the  TOoming  has  hardly  any 
fenfible  effed. 

86o.  I  have  thus  defcribed  th6  ge- 
neral form  of  hedic  fever  ;  but  many 
circuraftances  attending  it  are  further 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  The  fever  I 
have  defcribed  does'  not  commonly  fub- 
fill  long,  till  the  evening' exacerbations 
become  attended  with  fweatirigsi  which 
continue  to  recur,  arid  to  prcrve'more 
arid  tnore  profiifb,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Almoft  from  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  hedic,  the  urine 
is  high-coloured,  arid  depofites  a  co- 
pious branny  red  fediment,  Which 
hardly  ever  falls  clofe  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vejffel.  In  the  hedtic,  the  appe- 
tite for  food  is  generally  lefs  impaired 
than  in  any  other 'l;:ind  of  fever.  The 
thirft  is  feldom  corifiderable;  the  mouth 
is  commonly  moid ;  and,  as  the  difeafe 
advances,  the  tbngue  -becomes  free 
from  all  fur  j  appears  very  clean ;  and 

in 
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in  thte  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe, 
the  /tongue  and  fauces  appear  to  be 
fomewhat  inflamed,  and  become  more 
or  lefa  covered  with  aphthae^  As  the 
difeafe  advances,  the  red  veflels  of  the 
adnata  of  the  eye  difappear,  and  the 
whole  of  the  adnata  becomes  of  a 
pearly;  white.  The  face  is  commonly 
pale ;  but,  during  the  exacerbations,  a 
florid  red,  and  an  almqfl  circurafcyibed 
fpot,  appear  on  each  cheek.  For  fgme 
time,,  in  the  courfe  of  a  hedlic,  the 
belly  is  bound  ;. but,  in  the.  advanced 
ftages  of  it,  a  diarrhoea  almoft  always 
comes  on,  and  continues  to  recur  fre- 
quently during  the  reft  of  the  difeafe, 
alternating  in  fome.meafure  with  the 
iweatings  mentioned  above.^  The  dif- 
eafe is  always  attended  with  a  debility, 
which  gradually  increafes  during  the 
CQurfe  of  it.  During  the  fame  courfe 
an  emaciation  takes  place,  and  goes  to 
a  greater  degree  than  in  almoft  any 
other  cafe.      The   falling  off  of  the 

D  d  3  hairs. 
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hairs>  and  the  adunque  form  of  the 
nails*,  are  alfo  fyra^oms  of  the  .want 
of  nouriflbment.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  difeafe,  the  feet  are  often  affefied 
with  (Edematous  fwellings,.  The  exaf- 
cerbations  of  the  fever  are  feldom  at- 
tended with  any  beadach/and  leafedy 
ever  with  delirium.  The  fenfes  and 
judgment  commonly  ren^io:  entire  to^ 
the  very  end  of  the  di^feaie ;  and  the 
mind,  for  the  mofi  part,  i»  confident 
and  full  e^  hope.  SoRie  days  befbre 
death,  a  delirium  comes  on,  and  com^ 
monly  continues  to  the  end» 

86 1.  The  hedic  fe*er  now  defcri- 
bed  (858, 859.)  as  aceompanying  a  pn- 
rulem  ftate  of  the  lungs,  rs  perhaps  the 
cafe  in  which  it  moft  frequently  ap- 
pears :  but  I  have  never  feeh  it  in  any 
tafe,  when  there  was  not  evidently,  or 
when  I  had  not  ground  to  luppofe^ 
there  was  a  permanent  purulency  or 
ulceratioa  ki  fome  external  part.    It 

wai 


st 
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vr^s  for  th|?  reafon,  that  in  7^*  I  cQAr 
clijdcd,  it  to  lip  a  fyipptomatic  fever 
only,  Indeed,  it  appears  to  ipe  tq  be 
always  tlje  efFe<5t  of  aij  acrimony  aJt)r 
fOrbed  ffoip  abfceflespr  i)lfer5,althougJi 
it  is  np<;  eqwaUy  the  effed  of  every  fort 
of  ^qrlmpny;  for  the  fcorbutic  and 
cjapcerous  kinds  often  fubfift  long  iji 
th^  body  without  J>rpducing  '4  hjediq. 
What  is  the  precife  ftate  qf  tbfi  acri- 
mony producing  this,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine J  but  it  feems  to  be  chiefly  that 
bf  a  vitiated  purulency. 

862,  Howeyer  this  may  be,  it  ap- 
p^ars^  that  tbp  heiSic's  depending  in 
general  uppn  an  acriraopy,  e^cpluiqs  its 
peculiar  circtjmflances.  The  febrile 
^2^te  feems  to  be  chiefly  an  exacerba- 
tion of  that  frequency  of  the  pulfe, 
which  ocQi^r?  twice  every  d.ay  to  per- 
fbns  in  health,  and  may  be  produced 
by  acrimony  alone.  Thefe  exacerba- 
tions, indeed,  do  not  happen  without 

D  d  4  '  the 
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the  proper  circumftances  of  pyrexia  ; 
but  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veflels  in 
a  bedric  does  not  feem  to  be  fb  confi- 
d'erable  as  in  other  fevers ;  and  hence 
the  ftate  of  (weat  and  urine,  which  ap- 
peals (b  early  and  fo  coilftantly  in  hec- 
tics. Upon  the  fame  fuppolition  of  an 
acrimony  corrupting  the  fiuids,  and 
debilitating  the  moving  powers^  I  think 
that  mofl:  of  the  other  fymptwhs'  may 
alib  be  explained^ 

863.  Having  thus  coniidered  the  cha- 
raderiilical  fymptoms  and  chief  part 
of  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  phthifi» 
pulmonalis,  I  proceed  to>  obferve,  that 
-an  ulcer  of  the  lungs^  and  its  concomi- 
tant circnmfiance  of  hedic  fever,  may 
arife  from  different  previous  a0edions 
of  the  lungs  ;•  all  of  which  however 
may,  in  my  opinion,  be  referred  to  five 
beads  J  that  is,  i.  To  an  hemoptyfis; 
2*  To  a  fuppuration  of  the  lungs  h 
i:onreq[uence  of  pneumonia;  3*  To  ca- 
tarrh j 
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tarrh ;  4.  To  afthma  j  or,  5.  To  a  tu- 
bercle, .Thefe  fereral  affedionSy  as 
caufes  of  ulcers,  fliall  now  be  confider- 
cd  in  the  order  ii]ientioned« 


864.  It  has  been  commonly  fuppo- 
fed,  that  an  hemoptyfis  was  naturally, 
and  almoil  neceflarily,  followed  by  an 
ulcer  of  the  lungs  :  but  I  will  prefunae 
to  fay,  that,  in  general,  this  is  a  mi- 
ilake;  for  there  have  beeii  many  in- 
flances  of  hemoptyfts  occaiioned  by 
external  violence,  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  any  ulcer  of  the  lungs  ;  and 
there  have  alfo  been  many  infiances  of 
hetnoptyfis  from  an  internal  caufe  with- 
out any  cotifequent  ulceration.  And 
this  too  has  been  the  cafe,  not  only 
when  the  hemoptyfis  happened  to  young 
perfbns,  and  recurred  for  feveral  times, 
but  when  it  has  often  recurred  during 
the  courfe  of  a  long  life.  It  is  indeed 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  a  rupture  of  the 
veflels  of  the  lungs,  like  that  of  the  . 

veflels 
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vcfjels  of  tl\e  nofip,  may  be  often  lie^l- 
ed,  ^s  the  furgeop^i  fpejikj  by  the  firft 
intt^fition.      It  i(  ptobftble^  therefore, 
that  it  is  an  hetApptyfis  in  particular 
circumflances  only,  which  is  neceflarily 
followed  by  an  \il?er  j  l>\St  what  thefe 
circumflances  are,  it  is  diffii^idt  to  de- 
termine.     It  is  pofHble,  t|iat  merely 
the  degree  of  nipture,  or  freqijcBtly 
repeated  rupture  preventing  the  wound 
from  healing  by  the  firft    intention, 
may  occafioo  an  nicer ;  or  it  is  pofli- 
ble  that  red  blood  effufed,  and  ^ot 
brought  up  entirely  by  c6nghing,  uiay, 
by  ftagnating  in  the  bronchiae,  become 
acrid,  and  erode  the  parts.      Thefe 
however  are  but  fnppofitions,  not  fup* 
ported  by  any  clear  evidencel    And, 
if  we  confider,  that  thofe  cafes  of  he- 
moptyfis  which  follow  the  predifpofi- 
tion,  (832.  835.)  are  thofe  efpecially 
which  end  in  phthifis,  'We  fhall  be  led  to 
.  fufpedl,  that  there  are  fome  other  cir- 
cumflances which  concur  here  to  de- 
termine 
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termiB^  the  coofequeiace  of  bemQpty- 
Rs,  as  I  fhall  heresitqr  endeavour  ta 
ihow.  .  .^'• 

'    •       •  •  . 

865.  Any  iupj)ofition,hoyever,wliich: 

>ye  can  n>ake  wlt)i  reiped  to  the  innor  • 
eence  of  an  heHioptyfis,.nv,i{l  not  fa- 
pcrfede  the  n^afiares  propofed  aboy^' 
for  its  cure;  both  becaufe  we  cannot; 
certainly  forefee  what  may  be  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  an  accident,  and  be- 
caufe the  meafures  above  fuggefted  are 
fafe ;  for,  upon  every  fuppofit^QUi  it  is 
a  diathiQ^is  pl^ogiftica  that  may  urge 
flfn  livery  bad  confequence  to  be  a|^re- 
bend^d. 

i66.  The  fecood  caufe  of  an  ulcera- 
tion of  the  lungs  to  be  confidered,  is  a 
Suppuration  fortned  in  confequence  of 
{)neumonia» 

867.  From 
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867.  From  the  fymptoms  mentioned 

1'  * 
in  858,  859/  it  may  With  reafon  be 

concluded,  that  an  abfcefs,  or^  as  it  is 
called,  a  vomica^  is  formed  in  fome  part 
of  the  pleura,  and  molT  frequently  in 
that  portion  of  it  inv6fting  the  lungs. 
Here  purulent  matter  frequently  re- 
i&ains  for  ibme  tinie^  as  if  inclofed  in 
a  cyft:  but  commonly  it- is  not  long 
before  it  comes  to  be  either  abibrbed, 
and  transferred  to  foinie  other  part  of 
the  body ;  or  that  it  breaks  through  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  lungs,  or  the  tho- 
rax. Ill  the  latter  cafe,  it  produces 
the  difeafe  called  empyema  s  but  it  is 
only  when  the  matter  is  poured  into 
the  cavity  of  the  bronchise,  that  it 
properly  coriftitvites  the  phthifis  pulmo- 
nalis.  In  the  cafe  of  empyema,  the 
chief  circumilances  of  •  a  phthifis  are 
indeed  alfo  prefent>  but  I  ihall  here 
confider  that  cafe  only,  in  which  the 
abfcefs  of  the  lungs  giveis  occafion  to  a 
puralent  expedoration. 

•  868.  Ap 
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868.  -An  abfcefs  ofthe' iiings^  in 
cbnfequcnce  of  pneumonia,  is  not  al- 
ways followed  by  a  phthifis  :  fof  fome- 
times  a  heftic  f^ver  is  flotfofttied;  the 
matter  poured  into  the  bronchiae  is  a 
proper  and  benign  pus,  which  is  fre- 
quently coughed  up  very  readily,  and 
fpit  out  Viand,  though  this  purulent  ex- 
j5e<ftoration  fhould  continue  for  fomfe 
time,  yet,  4f  a^  hedic  does  not  come 
on,  the  ulcer  Toon  heals,  dnd  every 
morbid  fymptbm  difappea«.  This 
has  happened'  ft)  freqiiently,^  that -we 
may  conclude/  that  neither  the  sicc^fs 
of  ithe  air,  rior'the  coniffcint -motibn  of 
the  liings;  will  ptei/tnt  an  titcfer  of  th^fe 
parts  from  healing,  if  thenfiatter  of' it 
bfe  well-conditioned.  '  An  abfcels  of 
the  lungs,  therefore,  does  not  necefla- 
rily  produce! '  the  phthifis  pulmonalis  ; 
and  if  it  bd  foHoWed  by  fiaich  a  difeafe, 
itmuft  be4n  confeiquehce -of  particular 
circumftances  which  corrupt  the  ptxm^ 
lent  matter  produced,  render  it  unfuit- 

able 


•  •  •  *  • 
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able  to  the .  hewing' of- the  .nicer:,  »nd 
at  the  fame  time  .  make  it  a£R>rd  an 
ajfwroon,y,/w;hich>  being  abforbed,  pr6* 
4uces  a  bi^i^ic  and  its.  oonfequences. 

,'  /  '         •       1  .  ■  .  .    1  . 

8.694  The,  corruptyion  ^oi  the  matter 
cf. fucb.abfceflw  ipay  be  owlqg  to  fevc- 
ral  caiifes  ^  as,;  j«  That  the  matter  t&x^ 

J  >  ^  ■  •  '     - 

fed  during  the  inflammgtiooL  had  not 

I'll  1  #     «    *^        »»  .l'«V«  <<-«  "^ 

bwn  a  piwre  jfe^ui?!  fit:  tpbe  converted 
inxo  a  Uu4ahle  pus,  but  v^ha^  been  uoi- 
t^^  3fvith  o^Jier  rii^ai^ters  whjci)  preyeot- 
ed  thatf,;  a^d  tgaye  a  xonfljii^fable  acri^ 
wuwy  ta:t)iq;.^iM)le:;P,r,:;?^  tW  thj? 
lapt^ti^ereffuC^d^ipiWi  co^vprte<|  iinto  pQs, 
^thjer  ropr^iyiby  a  Ipn^  j(N«i*ati^ti  in 
^,  vppii93.,.,of,^  its  GOijnpfJ^i(^  Vrithan 
lempyeipaa,  had  been  fq  ;<:pi:ruptad,  as 
to  bejcome jijti>fitifor  fbe  put^ofeof  pus 
in; (the  hea,lii\ff|;pf  ;he  vlcen'  Thcfe 
fqem  to  be  ppffit^le  ^^iife^,  of  the  cor- 
ruptiof^  ,of  f^a^t^r  m  'ab^e^s,  fb  as  to 
Ijiake  it  the  p<?Ciite  of  aphthifis  jn 

j>erfeo> 


•  » 
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perfotis  ocl^etvrtre  (buiid )  ^but  it  is  pro<-' 
bable,  iMt  x  pneumonic  abfcefs  does 
eipecially  f)roduce    phthifik  when    U  * 
ha^bns  to  perfons  previoudy  di(ppfed 
toithatdifeafe,  and  thctfefore  only  as 
it  concurs  iw^ith  fome  other  canfes  of; 
4t.  •  ••.      ^    '  .^• 

87<3[.   The  third  c*iftt'  fflppofed- tp 
prodlnbe  phthiifis^  is  a  ciitarrh ;  vrfaich^ 
in  many  toafes^Tefem^,  m  length  of  time, 
to  have  this  expedonition  df  mncus" 
propeir  teat^  graduaily  ^changed  intp  ia'n.  / 
ekpe^ratibn  bf  piUs  ^  and  >ac  thb  fanie  > 
(ime^  liy  the  addition  b£a  hedic  fever^ 
the  difeafei  which  was  at  firft  a  pure 
catarrh)  fe- concerted  ^  into  a  phthifis. 
This  JTuppofition^  hdw»teri  is  not  calUy  - 
to  be  admittHl'.;   Th«'4»tarrh  is  jj^n)^ 
periy  an  afl^dioii  qf  the  fUucoas  g)an4s^ 
of  the  trbbhea  and  brc/nchise,  analo^ 
g«»tts  to  the  coryza,  and  Itfe  violent 
Hinds  of  cynanche  ton£illaris^  Wh^th 

3  ^"^ 
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very  {eldom; terminate  in  iuppuration. 
And '  although  a  catarrh  fhould  be  dif- 
pofed  to  fuck .  tertvinatiDji^ .  yet  thie  ul- 
dsf.  produced.: might,  readily  heal  up^ 
as  it  does  ini  Jtbe  cafe  ojT;  a.  icynafnche 
tonfillaris*^  :aad-  therefore  ihould  not 
produce  a  phthiiis. 

S7I^<Fu^tller^,tlle  feaitftfrh^:  ?ls  |«k- 
lyf  the  -cfftft  of:  cold,,  is  gi^ner^Jr  .a 
mildi  dffeafe,  :a4  /wqU  as  Qf^  {bnQXt-  durar 
tfon:  and  ofotfae  numerous :  in&ances 
of  it/  there;are.  At  tooft  very  few 

cafes  i\diichf:ckn..;bie  {kid  toihavjeeiidcd 
iji  phtbifisV  In:  aiU  thoiH:  oafesf  in  ^hich 
thisj  feems  fa3  hav^  happeiied/^it  :is  to 
me  probable^ijk&t  ithe  peribiti  a^i^ed 
ware  peculiarly,  predii|)pfed.  to  phthifis. 
Aoadrthe  begtnmng.of  pj|)thi:6s  fo  often 
refembles  a:  eatarrh«  that  the  former 
ma^;  have.been  Bajiftak^n/or  the  latter*. 
Si^fides,  t0  increafe  thp  Cl^lacy,  it  often 
hfjJ^ns,  tfeattbe  application  o^  cold, 
V  which 
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vrhich  is  the  irioft  frequent  caufe  of 
catarrhj  is  alfo  frequently  the  exci- 
ting caufe  of  the  cough,  vrhich  proves 
the  beginning  of  phthifis. 

872.  It  Is  to  me  therefore  probable, 
that  a  cbtarrh  is  very  feldom  the  foun- 
dation of  phthifis ;  but  I  would  not 
pofitiveLyafIcrt,that  it  never  is  fo;  for 
it  is  pdflible^  that  the  cafes  of  a  more 
violent  catarrh  may  have  joined  with 
them  a  |jlneumonic  afiedion^  which 
may  end  in  a  fuppuration  j  or  it  may 
happen,  that  a  long  continued  catarrh, 
by  thie  violent  agitation  of  the  liings 
in  coughing,  will  produce  fome  of  thofe 
tubercles  which  are  .prefently  to-  be 
mentioned  as  the  moft  frequent  caitfe 
of  phthifis. 

873.  It  muft  be  particularly  obfer- 
ved  here,  that  nothing  faid  in  872. 
ihould  allow  us  to  negled  any  appear- 
ance of  catarrh,  as  is  too  frequently 

Vol,  II.  £  e  done; 
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done;  for  it  njay  be  either  the  begil□^• 
tting[of  a  phthifis  which  is  miftakea 
for  a-  genuine  catarrh,  or  that  even  a» 
a  catarrh  continaing  long.  It  msny  pro* 
dace  a  phthifis,  as  in  872.- 

874.  Mairy  phyficians  Eaf  e  iitppofed 
att  acrixDooy  of  theiltrklft  eroding  fotne 
of  the  veflcls  of  the  langs^  to  be  a  £re^ 
quent  eaufe  of  nlcetatnm  and  phthifis.. 
But  this  appears  ta  me  to  be  a  mere 
fuppofitiofi :  for  iii  «iy  of  the  hiftan- 
ces  of  th^  produdlion  of  phcbifis  which 
I  have  feCB,  there  wa»  no  evickiQce  of 
any  acrimony  of  the  blood  capable  of 
eroding  the  veffels.  It  h  «fue  indeed, 
that  in  many  ca&s  ast  »efimoiiy  (ub- 
fiftittg  iti  fome  par?  of  the  SkAd%^  is  the 
eaufe  of  the  difeafe  y  bat  it  h  at  the 
lame  time  probable,  that  thii  acrimony 
operates  by  producing  tubercles,  rather 
than  by  any  direct  erofionr 

$7§.  It, 


I 
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8751^  It  his  been  mentioned  in  863* 
th&t  ftii  afthitia  m^y  te  confider^d  as 
dtie  oF  the  caufcs  of  phthifisi  and  by 
^ifthma  f  meiBi  that  fpecks  of  it  ib^bich 
has  beeti  cbminonly  named  the  Spafmb^ 
dici  This  difeafe  frequently  fubfifts 
rery  long  without  producing  any  other, 
and  may  have  its  own  peculiar  fatal 
termination,  as  ihall  be  eKplained  here^ 
after.  But  I  have  feen  it  frequently 
end  in  phthiiis,  and  in  fuch  cafes  I  fup- 
pofe  it  tox>perate  in  the  manner  above 
alleged  of  da tarrh;  that  is,  by  produ^ 
cing  tubercles,  and  their  confequen- 
ces,  wluelLfiiall  be  prefently  mention^ 
ed» 

8764  1  Jtome  now  to  confider  the 
fifth  head  of  the  caufe  of  phthifis,  and 
which  i  aj^rehend  to  be  the  moft  fre- 
quent of  any*  This  I  have  faid,  in 
general,  to  be  tubercles;  by  which 
term  are  meant,  certain  fmall  tumoijrs, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  indura- 

E  e  2  ted 
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ted  glands.  I>ifledions  have  frequenN 
ly  fliown  fiieh  tubercles  farmed  in  the 
lungs  >  and  although  at  firft  kidolenty 
yet  at  length  they  become  Qifiamedi 
and  are  thereby  changed  iRto  little  al>- 
fcefles,  or  vomicae,  which  breakings 
.and  .pouring  their  matter  into  the 
bronchise,  give  a  purulent  expedora- 
tion,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of 
phthifisr 

877.  Though  the  matter  expe&ora* 
ted  upon  thefe  occaiions  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  pus,  it  is  feldom  that  of  a 
laudable  kind ;  and,  as  the !  ulcers  do 
not  readily  heal,  but  are  attended  with 
a  hedic  fever,  for  the  moft  part  end- 
ing fatally,  I  prefume  -that  the  matter 
of  the  ulcers  is  imbued  with  a  peculiar 
nqxious  acrimony,  which  prevents 
their  healing,  and  produces  a.  phtbifis 
in  all  its  circumflances^  as  mentioned 
above. 

^  878.  It 


I      \ 
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878.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the 
acrimony  which  thus  difcovers  itfelf 
in  the  ulcers,  exifted  before,  and  pro- 
duced the  tubercks  themfelves ;  and  it 
is  to  this  acrimony  that  wc  muft  trace 
up  the  caufe  of  the  phthifis  following 
thefe  tubercles.  This  acrimony  is 
probably,  in  different  cafes,  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  ;  and  it  will  not  be  eafy  to 
determine  its  varieties :  but  to  a  cer- 
tain length  I  fliall  attempt  it, 

S79.  In  one  cafe,  and  that  too  a  very 
frequent  one,  of  phthifis,  it  appears, 
that  the  noxious  acrimony  is  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  which  prevails  in 
the  fcrophula.  This  may  be  conclu- 
ded from  obferving,  that  a  phthifis,  at 
its  ufiial  periods,  frequently  attacks 
perfons  born  of  fcrophulous  parents ; 
that  is,  of  parents  who  had  been  af- 
fected with  fcrophula  in  their  younger 
years  ;  that  very  often,  when  the 
phthifis   appears,   there  occur  at  the 

E  e  3        ^  fame 
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f^me  time  fome  lympb^tk  tytnoiirs  in 
the  external  parts;  and  very  often  I 
have  foun4  the  tabes  mefentc^ricai 
which  is  a  fcrophulous  afie&ion,  join* 
ed  with  the  phthifis  pulmpnalis.  To 
all  this  I  would  add,  that,  even 
when  no  fcrophulous  affe^ion  has  ei» 
th?r  npanifeftly  prece^^d  or  accona- 
panied  a  phthifisi  this  laft  however 
moil  commpply  afieifls  perfons  of  a  ha* 
bit  refembliog  th^  fcrophqlous ;  tha( 
is,  perfons  of  a  fanguine,  or  of  a  fan- 
guiqeo-melancholic  temperament,  who 
have  very  fine  O^ins,  rofy  compleT^ions, 
large  veins,  foft  fleih,  and  thick  upper 
lip :  and  furtheri  that  in  foch  perfons 
the  pbthifis  comes  on  in  the  fame  man. 
ner  that  it  does  in  perfons  having  tu- 
bercles, fts  ihall  he  imm^dij^tely  ex- 
plaiQed. 

880.  Anothet  fpecies  of  acrimony 
producing  tubercles  of  the  lyngs,  and 
^hereby  phtbifis,*may  be  faid  to  be  the 

exanthenqatic. 
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cxantbematic.  It  is  well  known,  that 
cb«  finaU-pox  fometimes,  and  more  fre-* 
quently  the  meailes,  lay  the  founda-- 
tion  of  phthifis.  It  is  probable  alfo^ 
that  other  exanthemata  have  the  fame 
effea ;  and  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe,  and  the  difle<ftions  of  perfons 
•who  hgve  died  of  it,  it  is  probable, 
that  all  the  exanthemata  may  occafion 
a  phthifis,  by  affording  a  matter  whicl^ 
in  the^rfl  place  produces  tubercles. 


88i.  Another  acrimony ,  which  feems 
ibni^times  to  produq^  phthiiis,  is  the  fi-^ 
phylitic  :  but  whether  fu<;h  an  a^rimo^ 
ny  produces  phtbifis  in  any  oth^r  per- 
fons than  the  previoufly  difpofed,  does 
not  appear  to  me  <?ertaint 

883.  What  other  fpecies  of  acrimony, 
fuch  as  from  fcurvy,  from  pus  ab- 
fprbed  from  other  parts  of  the  body, 
from  fupprefled  eruptions,  or  from 
pther  fources,  may  alfo  produce  tuber- 

£  e  4  cles 
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cles  and  phthids,  I  cannot  now  decide| 
but  muft  leave  to  be  determined  by 
thofe  who  have  had  experience  of  fuch 
cafes. 

883.  There  is  one  peculiar  cafe  of 
phthifis^  which  from  my  own  experi- 
ence I  can  take  notice  of.  This  is  the 
c^te  of  phthifis  from  a  calcareous  mat- 
ter formed  in  the  lungs,  and  coughed 
up,  frequently  with  a  little  blood, 
fornetimes  with  mucus  only,  and  fome- 
times  with  pus.  How  this  matter  is 
generated,  or  in  what  precife  part  of 
the  lungs  it  is  feated,  I  acknowledge 
myfelf  ignorant.  In  three  cafes  of 
this  kind  which  have  occurred  to  me, 
there  was  at  the  fame  time  no  appear- 
ance of  ftony  or  earthy  concretions 
in  any  other  part  of  (he  body.  In  one 
of  thefe  cafes,  an  exquifitely  formed 
phthifis  came  on,  and  proved  mortal: 
while  in  the  other  two,  the  fymptoms 
of  phthifis  were  never  fully  formed  j 

and 
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iand  after  fbme  time,  merely  by*  a  milk 
diet  and  aroiding  irritation^  the  pa« 
tients  entirely  recovered. 

•  a 

884.  Another  foundation  for  phthi- 
fis,  analogous,  as  I  judge,  to  that  of  tu- 
bercles, is  that  which  occurs  to  certain 
artificers,  whofe  employments  keep 
them  almoft  conftantly  expofed  to 
duft ;  fuch  as  ftone-cutters,  millers, 
flax-dreflfers,  and  fomc  others.  I  have 
not  obferved  in  this  country  many  in- 
ftances  of  phthifis  which  could  be  re- 
ferred to  this  caufe;  but,  from  Ra- 
MA2ZINI,  MoRGANi,  and  fome  other 
writers,  we  nauft  conclude  fuch  cafes  to 
be  more  frec^uent  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe* 

r 

885.  Befides  thefe  now  mentioned, 
tTiere  are  probably  fome  other  caufes 
producing  tubercles,  which  have  not 
yet  been  afcertained  by  obfervation  j 
^nd  it  is  likely,  that  in  the  ftate  of  tu- 
bercles 


y 
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l^rdes  there  is  a  variety  not  yet  ac* 
coi^nted  for :  but  all  this  muft  he  left 
to  future  oblefvation  and  inquiry. 

886.  It  has  been  frequently  fuppofc4 
by  phyfici^ns,  that  the  phthiiis  is  a 
contagious  difeafe  ^  and  X  dare  not  af^ 
(ert  that  it  never  is  fuch :  but  in  many 
hundred  initances  of  the  difeafe  v^hicb 
I  have  feen,  there  has  been  hardly  cue 
which  to  jne  could  appear  to  have  a* 
riien  from  cont^gioiif  It  is  poffible, 
that  vfi  warmer  climates  the  effedls  of 
contagion  may  be  morq  dtCcernible* 

After  having  faid^  that  a  phthifis  a- 
rifes  from  tubercles  more  frequently 
than  from  any  other  caufe,  and  after 
having  attempted  to  ailign  the  variety 
of  thefe,  I  now  proceed  to  mention 
the  peculiar  circumftances  and  fymp- 
toms  which  ufually  accompany  the 
coming  on  of  the  difeafe  from  tuber- 
cjest 

887.  A 
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887,  A -tuberculous' and  pujrulent 
ftate  of  the  lungs  has  bem  obfervcd  in 
very  young  children^  ^nd  in  fome  o- 
thers  at  feyewl  diH^rent  periods  before 
the  ftgq,  of  puberty  and  full  growth  5 
but  inftaijfif*  of  this  Wpd  are  rare: 
and  the  attack  of  phtbiii$r  which  we 
Ijave  r^afon  to  impute  to  tubercles, 
ufiially  ;  bappeps  at  tb«  fame  period 
which  I  havp  aflignQd  for  the  coipiug 
Qfi  of  the  hempptyfisf  . 


888.  The  phthifi?  ft^Hi  tubercles 
does  alfo  generally  a||e<^  the  fan^e  ha- 
bits asf  the  bemoptyQ$i  that;  U,  perfons 
of  a  flender  make,  of  long  neck^,  nar- 
row chefts,  and  prominent  ihoulders : 
but  very  freqiiently  the  perfons  liable 
to  tubercles  have  lefs  of  the  florid 
countenancei  and  of  the  other  marks 
of  an  exquifitely  fanguine  tempera- 
ment, than  the  perfons  liable  to  hemop- 
tyfist 

889.  This 
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889.  Thi^  difeafe  arifing  from  tuber- 
clesy  ufiially  commences  with  a  flight 
and  fliort  cough^  which  becomes  habi- 
tual, is  often  little  remarked  by  thofe 
aileded,  and  fometimes  fo  little  as  to 
be  abfolutely  denied  by  them.  At  the 
fame  time  their  breathing- becomes  ea- 
fily  hurried  by*  any  bodily  niotion, 
'  their  body  grows  leaner,  and  they  be- 
come languid-  and  indolent*'-  This  date 
fometimes  continues  for  a  year,  or  even 
for  two  years,  without  the  perfbns  ma- 
king any  complaint  of  it,  excepting 
only  that  they  are  afiedted  by  cold 
more  readily  than  ufual,  which  fre- 
quently increafes  their  cough,  and 
produtes  fome  catarrh.  This,  again 
however,  i^  fometimes  relieved ;  is 
fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  cold  a- 
lone ;  and  therefore  gives  no  alarm  ei- 
ther to  the  patient  qr  to  his  friends, 
nor  leads  them  to  take  any  precau- 
tions. 

890.  Upon 
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890-  Upon  t)oe  or. other  of  thefe  oc^ 
cafions  of  catching  cold>;  as  we  com- 
monly  fpeak^the  cough  becomes  more 
cooiiderablei;  is  particularly  trouble- 
jfome  upon  the  patient^srlyi^  down  at 
night,  and  in  this  ilate  continues  long- 
er than  is  ufua}  in  the  cafe  of  a  fimple 
catarrh.  :  This  is  more  efpecially  to 
call  for  attentioUf  if  the  increafe  and 
continuance  of  cough  come  On  ^during 
the  iiimmet  feafon^ 


I  ■ 


891.  The  cough  which  comes  on  as 
in  889.  is  very  often  -for  a.  long  time 
without  any  expei^oration  j  but  when, 
from  repeatedly  catching  cold,  it  be- 
comes more  conflant,  it  is  then  at  the 
fame  time  attended  with  fome  expedo- 
ration,  which  is  moft  coniiderable  in 
the  mornings*  The  matter  of  this  ex- 
pedoration  becomes  by  degrees  more 
copious,  more  vifcid,  and  more  opaque  i 
at  length  of  a  yellow  or  greenifh  co- 
lour, and   pf  a  purulent  appearance* 

The 
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The  whole  of  tlie  mattefi:  hdwewt)  is 
not  always  at  once  entirely  changed 
in  this  manner  :'lmt  while  one  pan  of 
it  retains  the  uTual  fonn-o^  imuctdk,  a«^ 
nother  fufieirs  the  changes  now  defofi^ 

bed* 

•      -.  »    ' 

»  ■       I  • 

892.  When  tbe  cough  increafe^,  iM 
continues  very  frequent  through  the 
nighty  and  when  the  matter  expei^ofa^ 
ted  undergoes  the  changes!  I  have  men-^ 
tioned,  the  breathing  at  the  fame  time 
becomes  more'  difficult,  and  the  ema-* 
ciation  and.weaknefs  gopnalfo  inci'ea** 
iing.  In  the  female  fe:!c,  as  the  diieaie 
acfvahces,  and  fometimes  early  in  its 
progrefs,  the  menies  ceafe  to  flow  ^  aud 
this  circumflance.  is  to  beconfidered  as 
commonly  the.  efieA,  although  the  fex 
themfelves  are  ready  to  believe  it  the 
fole  caufe^  of  the  dtfea^« 

893*  When 
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893.  When  the  cough  comes  on  as 
in  889.  the  pulfe  is  :  often  natutal,  and 
for  fome  timeiafter  continues  to  be  fo^ 
biit  the  fymptoms  have  feldom  fubiifted 
long  before  the  pulfe  becomes  frequent^ 
and  fometimes  to  a  confiderable  degree^ 
without  much  of  the  other  fymptomd 
of  fever.  At  length,  ho\rever,  evening 
exacerbations  become  remarkable ;  and 
by  degrees  the  fever  aflumes  the  exqui- 
fite  form  of  hedic^  as  defcribed  in 
858.— 86o*      * 

894.  It  is  feldom  that  the  cough^  ex^ 
pedoratiott,  and  fever,  go  on  increa*^ 
fing,  in  the  manner  now  defcribed^ 
without  fome  pain  being  felt  in  fome 
part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  ufually  and  mofi: 
frequttitlyfelt  at  firft  under  the  flernum^ 
add  that  efpecially,  or  almoft  only,  up- 
on occafioni  of  coughing  :  but  very  of-- 
ten,  and  that  too  early  in  courfe  of  the 
dlfeafe,  a  pain  is  felt  on  one  fide,  fome^ 
times  very  conftantly,  and  fo  as  to  pre- 

3  vent 
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T^nt  the  perfon  from  lying  eafily  ujiori 
that  fide ;  but  at  other  times,  the  pain 
is  felt  only  upon  a  full  Infpiration,  of 
iipon  coughing.  Even  when  no  pain  is 
felt,  it  generally  happens,  that  phthifi- 
cal  perfons.  cannot  lie  eaiily  on  foroe 
one  of  their  fides,  without  having  their 
difficulty  of.  breathing  increafed,  and 
their  cough  eitctted, 

895.  The  phthifis  begins,  and  fomi^ 
times  proceeds  to  its  fatal  iflue  in  the 
manner  defcribed  from  889.  to  895- 
without  any  appearance  of  hemoptyiis. 
Such  cafes  are  indeed  rare  >  but  it  is 
very  common  for  the  difeafe  to  advance 
far,  and  even  to.  an  evident  puruleiicy 
and  hecSie  ftate,  without  any  appear^ 
ance  of  blood  in  the  fpitting.:  fo  that 
it  may  be  affirmed,  the  difeafe  is  fre- 
quently not  founded  in  hemoptyiis^ 
At  the  fame  time,  we  muft  allow,  not 
only  that  it  fometimes  begins  Ivith  an 
hemoptyfis,  as  is  faid  in  864, ;  but  fiir- 

2     "  ther, 
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thei*,  that  it  feldom  happens  that  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe  more  or  lefs  of 
an  hemoptyfis  does  not  appear.  Some 
degree  of  blood- fpitting  does  indeed 
appear  fometiraes  in  the  ftate  mention* 
ed  (889.  893.),  but  more  commonly  in 
the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  difeafe 
only,  and  particularly  upon  the  firft 
appearance  of  purulency.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  feldom,  in  the  phthl- 
lis  from  tubercles,  that  the  hemoptyfis 
is  confiderable,  or  requires  any  Reme- 
dies difFererit  from  thofe  which  are 
otherwife  neceffary  for  the  ftate  of  the 
tubercles. 


896.  Ihave  now  defcribed  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  fymptom^  which,  in  different 
cafes,  occupy  more  or  lefs  time.  In 
this  climate  they  veiy  often  take  up 
feme  years,  the  fymptoms  appearitig 
efpecially  in  the  winter  and  fprin.-, 
commonly  becoming  eafier,  and  fome- 
times  almoft  difappearing,  during  the 

Vol.  I  If  F  f  fummer : 
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famtner :  but  ^etupoiing  again  hi  mth 
ter^  they  at  kngth,  after  two  or  three 
years,  provjj  fatal,  towards  the  end  of 
i|)riiig  or  beginniqg  of  fummer. 

897.  In  this  di(ea(e^  the  prognofis  is 
for  the  moft  part  unfavourable.  Of 
tbofe  afleded  with  it,  the  greater  num- 
ber die ;  but  there  are  alfo  many  of 
them  who  recover  entirely^  after  ha- 
ving been  in  very  unpromifipg  cifcum- 
fianpes^  What  are,  however,  the.cir- 
cumftances  more  certainly  detennin- 
ing  to  a  happy  or  to  a  fatal  event,  I 
have  hot  yet  been  a1ble  to  afcertain. 

898.  The  following  ^phorifins  ^re 
tie  refult  of  my  obfervationsk 

A  phthl^s  pulinonalis  from  hemop* 
tyfis,  is  more  frequently  recovered 
than  oi^e  from  tubercles* 


Aq 
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An  hemqptyfis  not  pnly  is  not  al- 
fi|irays  follawe4  by  a  phthlfis,  as  yr^  haye 
<ai4  abpve  (864.) ; '  but  ^vtn  vrhfin  fol- 
lowed by  an  ulceration,  the  ujcera^ion 
is  fometitnes  attcnde4  vfith  little  of 
faedic,  and  frequently  admits'of  being 
fooi^  heale4«  E.vc;n  w^ien  the  hei;^pp- 
tyfis  and  ulceration  have  happened  to 
be  repeated^  there  are  inllances  of  per-? 
fons  recovering  entirely  after  feveral 
(u^h  repetitions.  . . 

•    •  •  » 

A  phthifis  from  a  fuppuration  in  con* 
Sequence  of  pneumonic  inflammation. 
is  that  which  moft  rarely  occurs  in 
^his  climate  ^  s^nd  a  phthifis  dpes  not 
always  follow  fuch  fuppuration,  when 
the  abfcefs  fprmed  foon  breaks  an4 
diicharees  a  laudable  pus :  but,  if  the 
abfcefs  continue  long  fhut  up,  and  till 
'  after  a  confiderable  degree  of  hedlic 
has  been  formed,  a  phthifis  is  then 
prpduced,  equally  dangerous  as  that 
from  other  caufes, 

Ffa  A 
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A  phthifis  from  tubercles  has,  I 
think,  been  recovered :  but  it  is  of  all 
others  the  moft  (dangerous  J  and,  when 
grifing  from  a  hereditary  taint,  is  al- 
mpft.  certainly  fatal. 


• . » » » 


•  Xhe  danger  of  a  phthifis,  from  what- 
ever cauie  it  may  have  arifen,  is  moft 
jcertainly  to  be  judged  of  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  hedic  and  its  confequen- 
ces  have  arrived.  From  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  emaciation,  debility,  profufe 
fweating,  and  diarrhoea^  no  peirfon  re- 
covers. . 


A  mania  coming  on,  has  been  found 
to  remove  all  the  fymptoms,  and  fome- 
times  has  entirely  cured  the  difeafej 
but,  in  other  cafes,  upon  the  going  off 
of  the  mania,  the  phthifis  has  recurred, 
find  proved  fat^l.  • 

The 
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The  pregnancy  of  women  has  often 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  a  phthifis  > 
but  commonly  it  is  only  till  after  de- 
livery, when  the  fymptoms  of  phthi- 
fis return  with  violence,  and  fooh  prove 
fatal. 


.    Ff3  SEC^ 
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899.  From  what  has  been  juft  now 

faid,  it  will  readily  appear,  that  the 

cure  of  the  phthiiis  pulmonalis  muft 

be  exceeding  dif&cult;' and  that  eyen 

^   the  utmoft  care  and  attention  in  the 

^employment 
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|!l»ploynient  of  f candies,  have  feldom 
£iccee4cd.  it  may  be  doiabtfid  whe.> 
tlier  dlif  facidiute  is  to  be  imputed  tp  the 
knpe|-fe<i)/ioii  of  our  ^rt,  or  td  tl^e  ab-- 
{olvMly '  iticixrable  iiatuce  of  th^  dif- 
eafe.  I  am  extreinely  averfe  in  any 
cafe  to  ^dmit  of  the  latter  fuppofition^ 
And  ^canti  always  readily  allow  of  the 
former;  'but^  in  the  mean  time,  .muft 
tnention  heire^  what  has  been  attempted 
-towards  either  curing  or  tQoderating 
4^he  violence  of  this  difeafb. 

900.  it  ma&  be  obvious^  t^at  :^c- 
cording  to  the  different  circumftances 
^f  this  diledfe,  ^e  method  of  qure 
muft  ^be  4i^rent«  Ourfirft  attention 
'Should  be  employed  in  watching  the 
approach  of  the  difeafe,  and  prevent- 
ing its  proceeding  to  an  incurable 
,ft^te,  . 


Ff4 


In 
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In  all  perfons  of  a  phthifical  habit^ 
end  efpecially  in  thafe  born  erf  phthifi^ 
cal  parents,  the  flighteft  fymptoms  of 
the  approach  of  phthifis,  at  the  phthi- 
fical period  of  life,  ought  to  be  attend- 
ed to  *. 

90 1  •  When  an  hemoptyfis  occurs, 
though  it  be  not  always  followed  with 
ulceration  and  phthifis,  thefe  however 
are  always  to  be  apprehended  3  and 
eyery  precaution  is  to  be  taken  againil; 
them.  This  us  efpecially  to  be  done, 
by  employing  every  means  of  modera- 
ting the  hemorrhagy,  and  of  prevent- 
ing its  return,  diredied  in  792.  et  feq. 
and  thefe  precautions  ought  to.be  con- 
tinued 


*  This  earl^  attention  to  the  nrft  fymptoms  of  the 

difeafe  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  ;  for  it  is  onlj  in 

*the  early  ilage  that  any  remedies  can  be  employed 

with  fuccefs,  as  experienced  has  fufficientlj  taught. 

See  axt.  906.  etfeq^   . 
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tinued  for  feveral  years  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  hemoptyfis. 

*  •  • 

902.  The  phthifis  which  follows  a 
fuppuration  from  the  pneumonic  in- 
flammation, can  only  be  prevented  with 
certainty,  by  obtaining  a  refolution  of 
fuch  jnfiaramation.  What  may  be  at- 
tempted towards  the  cnre  of  an  abfcefs 
and  ulcer  which  have  taken  place,  I 
Ihall  Ipeak  of  hereafter. 

903,  I  have  faid,  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
genuine  catarrh  ever  produces  a  phthi- 
iSs;  but  have  allowed  that  it  poffibly 
may  :  and  both  upon  this  account,  and 
upon  account  of  the  ambiguity  which 
may  arife,  whether  the  appearing  ca-  * 
tarrh  be  a  primary  difeafe,  or  the  ef- 
fefi  of  a  tubercle,  I  confider  it  as  pf 
confequence  to  cure  a  catarrh  as  foon 
as  poflible  after  its  firft  appearance. 
More  efpecially  when  it  ihall  linger, 
and  continue  for  fome  time,  or  fhall, 

after 
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ihould  overlook  or  negled:  the  fymp- 
toms,  as  imputing  them  to  accidental 
cold« 


907.  This  is  certainly  the  general 
indication;  but  how  it  may  be  execu- 
ted, I  cannot  readily  fay.  I  do  not 
know  that,  at  an j^ time,  phytic ians 
have  propofed  aiiy  remedy  capable  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  tubercles, 
or  of  refolving  them  when  formed. 
The  analogy  of  fcrophula  gives  no  af- 
iiftance  iti  this  matter.  In  fcrophula 
the  remedies  that  are  feemingly  of 
moft  power,  are,  fea- water,  or  certain 
mineral  waters  ;  but  thefe  have  gene- 
rally proved  hurtful  in  the  cafe  of  tu- 
bercles of  the  lungs.  I  have  known 
feveral  jnftances  of  mercury  very  fully 
employed  for  certain  difeafes  in  pef- 
fons  who  were  fuppofed,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  have  tubercles  formed,  or  form- 
ing, in  their  lungs  j  but  though  the 
mercury  proved  a  cure  for  thiofe  other 

difeafes, 
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difeales,i  it  was  of  no  fervice  in  pre- 
venting  phthifis,  and  in  feme  cafes 
feemed  to  hurry  it  on.      '    "^ 


^        !       :  ■  - . 

908.  Siich  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
prefent  flate.of  bur  art,  with  refpeCl  to 
the  cure  of  tubercles.;,  but  I  do  hot 
defpair  of  a^  teinedy  for  the  purpofe 
being  foiiiid^hereafter.'  In  the  mean 
time,  Sll  that. at  prefent  feems  to  be 
within  the  rea(ch  of  our  art,  is  to  take 
the  meafures  proper  for  avoiding  the 
inflammation  of  tubercles.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  tubercles  may  fubfift  long 
without  producing  any  diforder  |  and 
I  am  (difpofed  to  think,  that  nature 
fbmetixnes  refolves  and  difcufles  tuber- 
cles which  have  been  formed  |  but 
that  nature  does  this  only  when  the 
tubercles  yemain  in  anuninflatned  ftatej 
and  therefdre,^  that  the  meafures  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  taken,  are  chiefly  thbfc 
for  avoiding  the  inflammation  of  the 
tubercles. 

3  9°9'  ThQ: 
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905*  The  inflammation  of  a  tuber* 
ck  pf  the  lungs,  is  to  be  avoided  upon 
the.  general  plan  of  avoiding  inflam* 
mation,  by  blood-letting,  and  by  an 
antiphlogiftic  regimen  5  the  chief  part 
of  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the^  ufe  pf  a 
low  diet^  This  fuppofes  a  total  abfti- 
iience  from  anitnal  foodj^  ahdl*  the  uftng 
of  vegetable  food,  almoil  alone ;  but 
it  has  been  fqutid,  that  it  is  npt  necef* 
fary  for  the  patient  to.be  confined  to 
vegetables  of  the  weakeft  nourifhipenf, 
it  being  fufficient,  that  the  f^rinacea 
he  employed,  and  together  vith  ^hefe, 
inilkr 

910.  Milk  has  beea  ^^erally  confi* 
dered  as  the  chief  remedy  in  phthi0js, 
and  in  the  cafe  of  every  tendency  to 
it  >  but  whether  fro©  its  peculiar  qua- 
lities, or  from  its  being  of  a  lower  qua' 
lijy,  with  refpe(ft  to  nourifhmept,  than 
any  food  entirely  animal,  is  not  cgr* 
tainly  determined.  The  choice  and 
2  '  adminiitrjation 
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adminiftration  of  railk  will  be  proper- 
ly diredt^d^  by  confidering  the  iiatuie 
of  the  milk  of  the  fereral  ai^iauls 
from  which  it  may  be  takeoi  and  the 
particular  ft^^te  of  the  patient  with  re- 
ipedl  to  the  period  and  qircumflances 
of  the  difeafe,  and  to  the  habits  of  his 
AoQ^ch  with  refped  to  milk, 

pi  I*  A  fecond  means  of  preventing 
the  inflammation  of  the  tubercles  of 
%hp  lungs,  ifi>  by  avoiding  any  particu- 
lar irritation  of  the  affeded  part  which 
may  arife  from  any  violent  exercife  of 
refpiration  j  fr.om  any  confiderable  de- 
gree of  bodily  exercife ;  from  any  po- 
rtion of  the  bodyi  which  ftraitens  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax  5  and,  laftly, 
from  cold  applied  to  the  furface  of  the 
body,  which  determines  tbe  bipod  in 
greater  quantity  to  the  internal  parts, 
gnd  particularly  to  the  lungs, 

912*  From 


45^ 
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91 2,  From  the  laft  mentiontd  confi- 
^Jeratioh,^  th^e  application  of  cold  m 
general,  and '  therefore  the  winter- 
feafcin,  in  cold  climates/ as  dimlnifliing 
the  cutaneous  perfpiration,  is  to  be  a- 
voided;  but  more  particularly,  that 
application  of  cold  is  to  be  fhunned 
that  may  fupprefs  perfpiration,  to  the 
degree  of  occafioning  a  catarrh,  which 
confifts  in  an  inflammatory  determina- 
tion to  the  lungs,  and  may  therefore 
Hioft  certainly  produce  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tubercles  there. 

i 

i    . 

By  confidering,  that  the  avoiding 
hc.at  is  a  part  of  the  antiphlogiftic  re- 
gimen above  recommended,  and  by 
comparing  this  with  what  has  been  juft 
now  faid  refpedting  the  avoiding  cold, 
the  proper  choice  of  climates  and  fea- 
fons  for  phthlfical  patients  will  he  rea- 
dily underftood. 


913.  A 
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9I3»  A  third  means  of  avoiding  tb€ 
inflammation  of  the  tubercles  of  the 
lungSg  confifls  in  diminifhing  the  de- 
termination of  the  blood  to  the  lungs, 
by  fi^)porting  and  increafing  the  deter- 
mination to  the  furface  of  the  body ; 
i^hich  is  to  be  chiefly  and  moll  fafely 
done  by  warm ,  clothing  *,  and  the  fre- 
quent life  of  the  exercifes  of  gefta- 
tion* 

.    914.  Every  mode  of  geftation  has 
been  ipund  of  ufe  in  phthifical  cafesr; 

but 


*  This  is  a  mod  eflentSal  part  in  the  cure  of  phthi- 
fis/and  manjothfer  ^eafes  prevalent  in  cold  climates, 

Tbe  warm  elothing  that  is  moil  effectual  is  flannel 
fli.irts  next  the  ikin.  It  feels  a  little  difagreeable  at 
firft  to  a  perfon  unaccuftomed  to  it ;  bat  the  great  re- 
lief it  afibrds,  and  the  comfortable  fenfation  it  produ- 
ces, are  fo  ftroi^  inducements  for  continuing  its  ufe^ 
that  few  people  who  have  once  experienced  its  bene- 
ficial eSe^  have  ahj  defire  to  relin^uifli  it^ 

Vol,  II.  G  g 
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but  riding  on  horfeback,  as  being  ac-; 
companied  Vith  a  great  deal  of  bodily 
cxercife,  is  lefs  fafe  in  perfons  liable  to 
an  hemoptyfis.  Travelling  in  a  car- 
riage, linlefs  upon  yery  fmooth  ^•oads, 
inay  alfo  be  of  doubtful  effed  ;  and  all 
t^e  modes  of  geftation  that  are  ein- 

•  •  '    • 

ployed  on  land;  may  fall  fhort  of  the 
efieds  expeded  from  'them,  becaufe 
they  cannot  be  rendered  (lifBciently 
conftant  j  and  therefore  it  is  that  fail- 
ing, of  all  other  modes  of  geftatio.n,  is 
the  mofl:  efledual  in  pneumonic  cafes, 
as  being  both  the  fmootheft  and  iHoft 
conftant. 

•  # 

« 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  feme  be- 
nefit is  derived  from  the  ftate  of  the 
atmofphere  upon  the  fea  ;  but  I  canupt 
find,  that  any  impregnation  of  this 
which  can  be  fuppofed  to  take  place, 
can  be  of  fervice  to  phthifical  perfons. 
It  is  however  probable,  that  frequently 
feme  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the 

mor^ 
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'  ,  i' 

more  moderate  temperature  and  greater 

purity  of  the  air  upon  the  fea. 

* 

915,  In  order  to  take  ofFany  inflam- 
matory determination  of  the  blood  in- 
to the  veflels  of  the  lungs,  blifters  ap- 
plied to  fome  part  of  the  thorax  may 
often  be  of  fervice  }  and  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  as  well  as  for  moderating  the 
general  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  bo- 
dy, iffiies  of  various  kinds  may  be  em- 
played  with  advantage. 

♦ 

916.  The  feveral  meafures  to  be  pur* 
ilied  in  the  cafe  of  what  is  properly 
called  an  Incipient  Phthifis,  have  now 
been  mentioned  ;  but  they  have  feldo.m 
been  employed  in  fuch  cafes  in  diie 
time,  and  have  therefore,  perhaps,  fel- 
dom'  proved  effecSual.  .  It  has  more 
commonly  happened,  that  after  fome 
timeji  ^^  inflammation  has  come  upon 
the  tubercle,  and  an  abfcefs  has  been 
formed,  which  opening  into'  the  cavity 

G  g  2  of 
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of  the  broqchlse,  has  prodviced  ^n  ul- 
cer, and  a  confirn^ed  phthifis. 

91 7v  In  this  ftate.of  matters,  fptne 
new  indications  may  be  fuppoTed  to 
arife ;  and  indications  for  preventing 
abforption,  for  preventing  the  eflteds 
of  the  abforbed  matter  upon  the  hlood^ 
and  for  healing  the  ulcer^  have  been 
adually  propofed.  I  cannot  find,  how- 
ever, that  any  of  the  means  propcJfed 
for  executing  thefe  indications,  are  ei- 
ther probable  or  have  proved  effeduaL 
If,  upon  fome  occafions,  they  have  ap- 
peared to  be  ufeful,  it  has  been  proba- 
bly by  anfwering  fome  other  inten- 
tion, 

• 

While  no  antidote  againfl:  the  poi- 
fon  whiQ^  efpecially  operates  here, 
feems  to  have  been  as  yet  found  out,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  too  great  a  degree 
of  inflammation  has  a  great  fhare  in 
preyenting   the   healing  of  the  ulcer 

which 


\ 

/ 
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wfaiti!p^,<W:/ctHr9  J  aikA  fuch  inflaniiBati.on 
h  cettaioly.wjriit  ha^  a  gi-^at  fhare  iii 
urging ;<?n:it^  fkjtal  c<)iife<5u«ttces« '  The 
ai^y,pUai4iic$i  th^reforei  wMch  I  c4n 
YcntUce  to  fif opofe,  is  the  fame  in  the 
urlc^ir^^d  as^  in  thid  cmd^  ftate  o£  a  tu- 
b^<He  J  \tbat  is>  the  employ thent  of 
n^eatt^  fiw  toodeidtiog  inflammation, 
yh^Qh:  .Bja;^e  beea  already  mehtroned;! 


1 1  • 


,  §ii8i  The  balfamics^  whether  natu- 
ral, ftfi. artificial,  which  have  been  fo 
coaiwrionlyiidTired. in  cafes  of  phthifis, . 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  propofed 
upon  no  fufEcient  grounds,  and  to  have 
prcyfcd  commonly  hurtful •  The  refi- 
1J0U8  mA  acrid  fubftance  of  myrrh, 
lat^l^fitCCiCommended,  has  not  appeared 
to  me  to  be  of  any  fervice,  and  in  fome 
cafes  to  have  proved  hurtful  f . 

^g3  919.  Mercury, 

*:*Ptpm'the  preceding  account  iof  the  difeafe,  it  is 
fufficiently  evident,  thap  all^  acrid  and  hot  fubflances 

muft 
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91 9,  Metcury,  fo  often  ufeful  in 
healing  ulcers,  has  been  fpecidufly 
enough  propofed  in  this  difeafe;  but 
whether  that  it  be  not  adapted  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  ulcers  of  the 
lungs  occurring  in  phthifis,  or  that  it 
proved  hqrtful  becaufe  it  cannot  have 
effi^A,  without  exciting  fuch  an  inflam- 
matory ftate  of  the  whole  fyftem,  as, 
in  a  hedic  ftate,  muft  proye  very  hurt- 
ful, I  cannot  determine;  upon  many 
trials  which  I  have  feen  made,  it  has 
proved  of  no  fervice,  and  commonly 
has  appeared  to  be  mahifeilly  pemici- 


oas. 


920.  The  Peruvian  bark  has  beetf 
recommended  for  &veral  purpofes  in 

phthifical 


muft  be  hurtful  in  p^thiiis.  The  bal&mics  have  beeir. 
long  recomniended  in-  thefe  cafes,  even  by  the  beft 
authoritiesi  but  on  what  principle  is  not  eafj  to  de*^ 
termine. 
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phthifidalj  cafes^  and  is  faidy  dpon  feme 
occafions,  ta  Jiave  beeix  ufeful :  but  I 

have  feldoiri  found  it  t(J  be  fo  j  atid  as 

« 

by  its  t^njc  poSS^er  it  increafes  the 
phlogiftic  diathefis  of  the  fyftem,  I 
have  frequently  found  it  hurtful.  In 
fome  cifefc,  where  the  ri^ornihg  reinif- 
■fions  of  the/Eevet  were  confiderable^ 
and  the  rmyn  fixacisrbations  well  mart- 
cd,  I  have  obferved  .the  Peruvian  bark 
given  in  large  quantities,  have  the  efi 
fed  of  ilqpping  thefe  exacerbations, 
and  at  the  feme  time  of  relieving  thd 
/Vrhole;of  thelphthifical  fyrhptoms ;  but 
in  the  cafes  in  ^hich  I  obfcrved  this, 
the  fever.ih6wed  a  conftant  tendency 
to  recur  I  and  at  length  the  phthifical 
fymptonis  alfo  returned^ :  and  proved 
quickly  fatal. 

921.  Acids  of  all  kinds,  as  antifep- 
tiaand  refrigerant,  are  ufeful  in  cafes 
elf  phthifis  5  but  the  iitive  acid  of  ve- 

\  *  G  g  4  getables 
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gctables  ♦  is  iriof c  ufefut  thwi  tke  fb^f 

acids,  as  it' can  be  ^ivcn  m  much  larger 

quantities,  and  may  alftpbe^  given  more 

fafelythan^ vinegar,  being  left  liable  to 

excite  coughing* 

i-  •     -.  '     •       . 

.    922.  Though  our  art  can  4a  fo  little 

fowards  the.  cure  of  this  difeafe^  wet 

muft^    however^    palliate   the  uneafy 

fymptoms  of  it  as  well  as  we  can.   The 

fymptoms    efpecially  urgent,  are   the 

cough  and  dialrhoea.     The  ,cough  may 

be  in  fome  meafiire  reliered  by  demul^ 

cents,  (873*)  ;  but  the  relief  obtained 

by  thefe  is  iniperfed:  and  tranfitory, 

and  very  often  the  ftomach  is  diilurbed 

by  the  quantity  of  oily,  mikiiaginous^ 

amd  fweet  fubflances,  which   are   on 

thefe  occaiions  taken  into  it,       . 

.  923.  The 

*  *  • 

*  The  acid  fruits,  acid  of  tartar,  acid  of  forrel,  and 
other- plants  yielding  an  acid,  but  not  an  acrid,  juice» 
The  eaung  of  oranges  is  therefore,  ferviceable. 
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92  J.  The  only  certalti  means  df^- re- 
.  licving  the  cough,  is  *  by  employ ing 
Opiates.  Thefe,  indeed,  certamly  in- 
creafe*  the  phlogiftlc  diathefis  ofth^ 
fyftem ;  but  commonly  they  do  not  fo 
much  harm  in  this  way,  as  theydofer- 
vice  hy  quieting  the  cough  and  giving 
fleep.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  huttfu! 
by  checking  expedoratlon :  but  *  they 
do  it  for  a  fhort  time  only  >  and,  after 
a  found  fleep,  the  expedoration  in  the 
morning  is  more  eafy  than  ufual.  In 
the  advanced  flate  of  the  difeafe,  opiates 
feem  to  increafe  the  fweatings  that  oc- 
cur ;  but  they  compenfate  this,  by  the 
eafe  they  afford  in  a  difeafe  which  can- 
not be  cured. 

924.  The  drarrhoea  which  happens 
in  the  advanced  ftate  of  this  difeafe, 
is  to  be  palliated  by  moderate  aftrin- 
gents,  mucilages,  and  opiates. 

Rhubarb 


^66 
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Rhubarb,  {o  commonly  prefcribed  In 
every  diarrhoea,  and  all  other  purga- 
tiyes,  are  extremely  dangerous  in  the 
cpUIquatiye  diarrhoea  of  hedi<}s. 

.Frefh  fubacid  fruitsv  fuppofed  to  be 
always  laxative,  are  often  in  the  diar- 
rhcea  of  hedics,  by  their  antifeptic 
quality,  very  ufefuL 
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HEMORRHOiibAt  SPELLING  AND  FLUX. 


SECTION    I, 

•  ^  ■ 

Of  the  Pbenpm|;na  and  Cavses.  of  the 

Hemorrhois. 
...  .       .  •        _ 

■  ■ 

925.     A    Discharge  of  blood  from 

JlJL  fmall  tumours  pn  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  is  the  fymptom  which  ^€t 
nerally  conftitutes  the  Hemorrhois ; 
or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  He- 

%  morrhoidal 
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morrhoidal  Flux.  But  a  difcharge  of 
blood  from  within  the  anus,  when  the 
blood  is  of  a  floHd  cdloSii^Jfbowing  it 
to  have  come  from  'no  great  diftance, 
is  alfo  confidered  as  the  fame  diieafe ; 
and  phyficians  bav^  ag^rfeed  in  making 
two  cafes,  or  varieties  of  it,  under  the 
names  pf  mttnal  &fli)illrmettal  He- 

morchois.' 

-•  . 

926.  In  both  cafes.it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  flow  of  blood  is  from  tumouirs  pre- 
vioufly  formed,  which  are  named  He- 
morrhoids, or  Piles  J  ?is«i  it  frequently 
happens,  tha^  the  ^vpw^sT^ft  without 
any  difchargfe  of  Mood;  In  wliich  cafe, 
bowetef,  th^y  stre  fu^^dfcd  <d%e  a  pait 
of  the  fame  •9Slfeafej"tfn5i  are  named 
Hemorrhbides  Caecae:,  or  Blind. Piles. 

•>  92-^.  -  ^wft  !^tt!J«f«di»si' *i  khcy  ikppear 
vrithoiit  the' cifui^,  ire  ifof^etidies-  Tepa- 
rwe,  rdui4<J^and  pr<yrfMii«nt/ -  ota    the 

vepgfe  of^  tho-  ftniis  >l  feafc  fteqtebtly  the 
i :   '\  -Vi    .  tumour 
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tumour  IS  onrly  one  tumid  ring,  form- 
,iiag,  a$  it  wq ve^ the.  aims  puihed  without 
the  body.      >  - 

928*  Th?fe  tumqups,  and  the  dif- 
<;harge  of  bipod  from  them,  fometimes 
.  come,  on  as  an  affedlioa  purely  to{u<:al, 
and  withoirt  any  previous  diforder  in 
other  parts  of  the  body:,  but  it  fre- 
quently happens,  even  before  the  tu- 
mours are  formed,  and  more  efpecially 

before  the  bload  flo\)?is*,  that  various 

•  ••       ' 

diforders  are  felt  io  dijpfereijt  parts  of 
the  body,  as  hcadach,  vertigo,  llupor, 
difficulty,  of  breathings  ficknefs,  colic- 
pains,  pain  of  the  back  and  loius;  a^^d 

often,  together  with  more  or  fewer  of 

•    •         • 

thcfe  fymptoms,  there  ocgurs  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  pyrexia. 

The  coming  on  of  the.  difeafe  with 
thefe  fymptoms,  is .  ufually  attended 
with  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs,  heat,  itching, 
^ad.pain  iu  and  about  the  anus. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  the  difeafe  is  preceded  by 
a  difcharge  of  ferous  matter  from  the 
anus:  and  fometimes  this  ferous  dif^ 
charge,  accoropanied  with  fome  fwell- 
ing,  feems  to  be  in  place  of  the  dif- 
charge of  blood,  and  to  relieve  thofe 
diforders  of  the  fyftem  which  we  have 
mentioned.  This  ferous  difcharge, 
therefore,  has  been  named  the  Hemor- 
rhois  Alba.  ^ 

929.  In  the  hemorrhois,  the  quantity 
of  blood  difcharged  is  different  upon 
different  occafions.  '-Soinetimes  the 
blood  flows  only  upon  the  perfbns  go-? 
ing  to  ftool  5  and  commonly,  in  larger 
or  lefler  quantity,  following  the  dis- 
charge of  the  fteces.  Iii  other  cafes, 
the  blood  flows  without  any  difcharge 
of  faeces  j  and  then,,  generally,  it  is  af- 
ter having  been  preceded  by  the  difor- 
ders above  mentioned,  when  it  is  alfo 
commonly  in  latger  quantity.  This 
difcharge  of  blood  is  often  very  confi- 

defable; 
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«       < 

jderable ;  and,  by  the  repetition,  it  is 
often  fo  great,  a3  we  could  hardly  fiip- 
pofe  the  body  to.  bear  but  with  the  ha-? 
zard  of  life.  Indeed,  though  rarely, 
it  has  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  fuddenly 
fatal.  /Thefp  confiderable  difcharges 
occur  efpecially  to  perfons  who  have 
been  frequently  liable  to  the  difeafe. 
They  often  induce  great  debility ;  and 
frequently  a  leucophlegmatia,  or  drop- 
fy^  which  proves  fatal. 

i 

*  • 

The  tumours  arfd  djfcharges  of  blood 
in  this  difeafe,  often  recur  at  •exadly 
*  dated  periods. 

930.  It  often  happens,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  that  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  for* 
merly  frequent,  ceafes  to  flow ;  and, 
upon  that  event,  it  generally  happens, 
that  the  perfons  are  aflfedted  with  apo- 
plexy or  palfy, 

931.  Sometimes 
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93 1*  Soirietiroes  heraorrhoidal  tu- 
mours are  afFeded  with  confiderable 
inilamnaatiou ;  which^*  ending  in  fuppu- 
ration,  gives  occafipn  to  the  formation 
of  fiftulous  ulcers  in  thofe  parts. 


/ 


932.  The  hemorrhoidal  tumours  have 
been  often  cfonfidered  as  varicous  tu- 
mours or  dilatations  of  veins ;  and  it 
13  true,  that  iu  forae  cafes  varicous  dila- 
tations  have  appeared  upon  difledljon. 
Thefe,  however,  do  not  always  appear;' 
^nd  I  pcefume  it  is  not  ■  the.  ordinary 
cafe,  but  that  the  tumours  are  formed 
by  an  efFufion  of  Blood  in  the  wUulap 
texture  of  the  inteftlne  near  to  its  ex- 
tremity, Thefe  tumours,  cfpecially 
when  recently  foxraed,  firequently  con- 
tain fluid  blood  ;  but,  after  they  have 
rema,ined  for  ibuxe  time,  they  are  com- 
jxionly  of  a  firmer  fubftance. 

•  * 

933.  Fi'pm  a  confideration  of  their 
caufe^,  to  b?  hereafter  mentioned,  it  is 

J  fufEciently 
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fufficiently  probable,  that  hemorrhoidal 
tumours  are  produced  by  fome  inter- 
ruption of  the  free  return  of  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  redum;  and  it  is  poflible,  that 
a  confiderable  accumulation  of,  blood 
in  thefe  veins,  may  occafion  a  rupture 
of  their  extremities,  and  thus  produce 
the  hemorrhagy  or  tumours  I  have 
mentioned.  But  confidering  that  the 
hemorrhagy  occurring  here  is  often 
preceded  by  pain,  inflammation,  and  a 
febrile  ftate,  as  well  as^  by  many  other 
lymptoms  which  fhow  a  conne<9:ion  be- 
tween the  topical  afFecSion  and  the  ftate 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  it  feems  probable, 
that  the  interruption  of  the  venous 
blood,  which  we  have  fuppofed  to  take 
place,  operates  in  the  manner  explain- 
ed in  769. ;  and  therefore,  that  the  di{^ 
charge  of  blood  here  is  gommonly  from 
arteries. 

Vol.  II.  H  h  934.  Some 
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934.  Spme  phyficians  h»ye  tee^  gf 
opinion,  that  ^  (Jiffereoce  in  thp  nature 
pf  the  ^emprfjiois^  ;^nd  of  its  je^e^g 
ppon  the  fyftenj,  najg|:^|:  Anfe  frpii)  the 
4ii^rence  of  t}ie  heoiorrhoidal  ¥^IbI$ 

jfrp^^QL  which  the  hlood  iillied*  ]3^t  it 
appears  tq  ipe,  that  hardly  ii^  any  f  afa 
^^  can  difl^ii^guifh  the  yi^fiibl^  ffoi^ 
^h^pb  tl^e  l?laod  ^ow^  ^  ^n4  ^^^^  ^^^ 
fieqnenjt  inpfculat J9n§  pf  both  the  ^fr 
terips  and  vpjus  whfplj  beloqg  to  tl^ 
Jower  ejctrerp^ty  of  fh/e  rp^gm,  will 
fjencj^r  f:)ie  effeds  of  the  henaprrhj^gy 
n^ep^'ly  the  fame,  from  whijchfp^yef  of 
thefe  yeflels  the  bloqd  prppepd. 

P35,  In  769,  I  hayq  e^deavpured  tq 
explain  the  manner  jn  whicha  certain 
i^^te  pf  tl^.e  Sanguiferous  fyftpm  iQight 
giyp  pceafiqn  to  an  befQprrhqidal  fljijc; 
gnd  I  haye  no  doubt,  t^at  jthis  dux  foay 
be  produced  in  that  manner.  I  cmr 
not,  however,  by  any  means  admit, 
th,at  the  difeafe  is  fq  pften  prodaced  in 
2  that 
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that  manner,  or  that,  on  its  firft  ap- 
pearance, it  is  fo  frequently  a  fyftema- 
tic  af!edion,  as  the  Stahlians  have 
imagined,  and  would  have  us  to  be- 
lieve. It  occurs  in  many  perfons  be- 
fore the  period  of  life  at  wliich  the  ve-^ 
nous  plethora  takes  place:  it  happens 
to  females  in  whom  a  venous  plethora, 
determined  to  the  hemorrhoidal  veflels, 
cannot  be  fuppofed ;  and  it  happens  to 
both  fexes,  and  to  perfons  of  all  ag;es, 
from  caufes  which  do  not  afftift  the 
fyfteqi,  and  are  manifeftly  fiiited  to 
produce  a  topical  afledion  only« 

936.  Thefe  caufes  of  a  topical  afiec- 
tion  are,  in  the  firft  place,  the  frequent 
voiding  of  hard  and  bulky  faeces, 
which,  not  only  by  their  long  ftagna- 
tion  in  the  redum,  but  efpecially  when 
voided,  muft  prefs  upon  the  veins  of 
the  anus,  and  interrupt  the  courfe  of 
the  blood  in  them.    Ic  is  for  this-rea- 

H  h  2  fon 
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fon  that  the  difeafe  happens  fo  often  to 
perfons  of  a  flow  and  bound  belly. 

937.  From  the  cauies  juft  now  men- 
tione4,  the  difeafe  happens  efpecially 
to  perfons  liable  to  fome  degree  of  a 
prolapfus  ani^  Almoil  every  perfon,  in 
voiding  faeces,  has  the  internal  coat  of 
the  redlum  more  or  lefs  protruded  with- 
out the  body;  and  this  will  be  to  a 
greater  or  leffer  degree,  according  ais 
the  hardnefs  and  bulk  of  the  faeces  oc- 
cafion  a  greater  or  lefler  effort  or  pref- 
fure  upon  the  anus.  While  the  gut  is 
thus  puflied  out,  it  often  happens,  that 
the  fphinder  ani  is  contracted  before 
the  gut  is  replaced  J  and,  in  confe- 
quence,  a  llrong  conftridion  is  made, 
which  preventing  the  fallen-out  gut 
from  being  replaced,  and  at  the  fame 
time  preventing  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  it,  occafions  its  being  cpnfidera- 
bly  fwelled,  and  its  forming  a  tumid 
ring  round  the  anus, 

938.  Upon 
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938.  Upon  the  fphinder*s  being  a 
little  relaxed,  as  it  is  immediately  af- 
ter its  ftrong  contradion,  the  fallen^ 
out  portion  of  the  gut  is  commonly 
again  taken  within  the  body ;  but,  by 
the  frequent  repetition  of  fuch  an  ac- 
cident, the  fize  and  fuUnefs  of  the  ring 
formed  by  the  fallen-out  gut,  is  much 
increafed.  It  is  therefore  more  flowly 
and  difficultly  replaced  j  and  in  this 
confifts  the  chief  uneafinefs  6f  iieihor-r 
rhoidal  perfons, 

939*  As  the  internal  edge  of  the  ring 
mentioned,  is  neceflarily  divided  by 
clefts,  the  whole  often  allumes  the  ap* 
pearance  of  a  number  of  diftind  fwell* 
ings ;  and  it  alfo  ftequently  happen^, 
that  fome  portions  of  it,  more  conlx* 
derably  fwelled  than  others,  become 
more  protuberant,  and  form  hofe  fmall 
tumours  more  ftridly  called  Hemor-^ 
hoids,  or  Piles. 

W  h  3  940.  From 
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940*  From  confideriiig  that  the  plret 
ibre  of  the  fasces,  and  other  caiifeis  in- 
tcrhipting  the  return  of  venous  blddd 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rec- 
tum, may  operate  a  good  deal  higher 
up  in  the  gut  than  that  eitremity^  it 
may  be  eafily  underftood,  that  tumours 
may  be  formed  within  the  amis }  and 
probably  it  alfo  happens,  that  fome  of 
the  tumours  formed  without  the  anus, 
as  in  939,  may  continue  when  taken 
within  the  body,  and  even  be  increafed 
by  the  caufes  juft  now  mentioned.  It 
is  thus  that  I  would  explain  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  internal  piles,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fituation  and  bulk,  arfe 
not  protruded  on  the  perfon's  going  to 
ftool,  and  are  often  therefore  nlor6 
painful.  The  fame  intfernal  pilfes  are 
more  efpecially  painful,  when  affected 
by  the  hemorrhagic  effort,  defcribed  iii 
745.  and  769. 

941,  The 
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941.  The  produ6iiion  of  piles  is  pai^- 
ticularly  illuftrated  by  this,  that  prfe'g- 
narit  women  are  frequently  affedted 
tvith  them*  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  partly  from  the  prefliire  of  the 
uterils  upo^  the  redtim,  and  pdiftly 
ff drii  the  coftive  habit  to  which  preg- 
tiaftt  Women  are  ufnally  liable*  I  haf  e 
known  mdriy  inftances  of  piles  occiif- 
f ing  for  the  firft  time  during  the  ftatei 
of  prtgnancy  j  atid  there  ate  fe-W  women 
that  have  boi*n  children,  who  are  after- 
wards entirely  free  from  piles.  The 
Stabliails  have  comrtidnly  aflerted,  that 
the  male  fex  is  more  fretjdently  affed- 
ed  with  this  difeafe  than  the  female; 
but  in  this  country  I  have  conftantly 
found  it  otherwife. 

942.  It  is  cotiimonly  fuppofed,  that 
the  frequent  ufd  of  purgatives,  efpe* 
ciiilly  of  thofe  df  the  more  acrid  kind, 
and  ilitite  partifculai*ly  of  aloetics,  is 
apt  to  produfcfe  the  hemorrhoidal  affec- 

H  h  4  tion  ; 
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tion ;  and  as  thefe  purgatives  ftimulate 
chiefly  the  great  guts,  it  feems  fa£E- 
ciently  probable  that  they  may  excite 
this  difeafe^ 

943,  I  have  now  mentioned  feverat 
caufes  which  may  produce  the  hemor- 
rhoidal tumours  and  flux  as  a  topical 
afFedion  only  ;  but  mufl;  obferve  far- 
ther, that  although  the  difeafe  appears 
*  firfl:  as  a  purely  topical  aflTedion,  it 
may,  by  frequent  repetition,  become 
habitual,  and  therefore  may  become 
conneded  with  the  whole  fyfl;em,  in 
the  manner  already  explained  with  re- 
fped  to  hemorrhagy  in  general,,  in  748- 

944^  The  dodrlne  now  referred  to^ 
will,  it  is  apprehended,  apply  very  fully 
to  the  cafe  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux; 
and  will  the  more  readily  apply,  from 
the  peribn  who  has  been  once  affeded 
being  much  expofed  to  a  rewwal  of 
the  caufes  which  firft  occafioned  the 

difeafe  ; 


•  ■»    * 
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difeafe ;  and  from  many  perfons  being 
much  expo  fed  to  a  congeftion  in  the 
hemorrhoidal  veflels,  in  confequencc  of 
their  being  often  in  an  ereft  portion  of 
the  body,  and  in  an  exercife  which 
pufhes  the  blood  into  the  depending 
veflels,  while  at  the  fame  time,  the  ef- 
feds  of  thefe  circumftances  are  much 
favoured  by  the  abundance  and  laxity 
of  4:he  cellular  texture  about  the  rec- 
tum. 

945.  It  is  thus  that  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux  is  lb  often  artificially  rendered  an 
habitual  and  fyftematic  aflfedion  j  and 
I  am  perfliaded,  that  it  is  this  which 
has  given  occaflon  to  the  Stahlians  to 
confider  the  difeafe  as  almofl:  univer- 
fally  fuch. 

946.  It  is  to  be  particularly  obferved 
here,  that  when  the  hemorrhoidal  dif- 
eafe has  either  been  originally,  or  has 
become,  in  the  manner  juft  now  ex- 
plained. 
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plainedj  a  fyftettiatic  afFedicfft^  it  fhea 
acquires  a  |>r[riicukr  conti6^ion  yfiitht 
ihe  Mm&ohi  fo  that  ceftbih  dfr^ai6«& 
there  excite  the  hettidrrhoidal  dife^fe, 
and  certain  ftates  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
affeiaions  excite  dlfordert  of  the  &0^ 
mach. 

It  h  perh^p^  ftw^itlg;  to  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  gotit  fbmetime*  afiedts 
the  redlum.     See  525. 
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HEMORRjaOIDAL  AFFECTIONS^ 


947.  Almost  at  all  times  it  has  beefn 
ah  opinion  amongft  phyficiaiis,  and 
from  them  fpread  amongft  the  people^ 
that  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  is  a  falutary 
evacuation,  which  prevehts  many  di(^ 
cafes  that  would  otherwise  have  hap^ 

penedj 
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penedj  and  that  even  contributes  to 
give  long  life.  This  opinion,  in  later 
times,  has  been  efpecially  maintained 
by  Dr  Stahl,  and  his  followers ;  and 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon 
the  praftice  of  phyfic  in  Germany. 

948.  The  queflion  arifes  with  refped 
to  hemorrhagy  in  general,  and  indeed 
it  has  been  extended  fo  far  by  the 
Stahlians.  I  have  accordingly  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  general  queflion,  (767. — 
780.)  J  but  it  has  been  more  efpecially 
agitated  with  regard  to  the  difeafe  now 
under  our  confideration :  And  as  to 
this,  although  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  hemorrhois  may  take  place  in 
confequence  of  the  general  flate  of  the 
fyftem  (769.),  or,  what  is  ftill  more 
frequent,  that  by  repetition  it  may  be- 
come conneded  with  that  general  ftacc 
(943.),  and  in  either  cafe  cannot  be 
fupprefled  without  great  caution  ;  I 
poiuft  beg  leave,  notwithflanding  this, 

to 
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to  iDamtain^  that  the  fixft  is  a  rare  cafe ; 
that  generally  the  difeafe  firft  appears 
as  an  afie^ion  purely  topical,  (935. 
942.),  and  that  the  allowing  it  to  be- 
come habitual  is  never  proper.  It  is 
a  nafty  difagreeable  difpafe,  ready  to 
go  to  excefs,  and  to  be  thereby  very 
hurtful,  as  well  as  fometimes  fatal.  At 
beft  it  is  liable  to  accidents^  and  there- 
by to  unhappy  confequcnces.  ,  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  not  only  the 
firft  approaches  of  the  difeafe  are  to  be 
guarded  againft,  but  even  that,  when 
it  has  taken  place  for  fome  time^  from 
whatever  caufe  it  may  h^ve  proceeded, 
the  flux  is  always  to  be  moderated,  and 
the  neceflity  of  it,  if  pollible,  fuperfe- 
ded. 

947.  Having  delivered  thefe  general 
rules,  I  proceed  to  mention  more  par- 
ticularly, how  the  difeafe  is  to  be  treat- 
ed, according  to  the  different. circum- 
(lances  under  which  it  may  appear. 

1  When 
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When  we  eaa  manlfeftly  difbenft  the 
fijrft  f^ppearance  of  the  difeafe  to  arife 
from  caufes  ^€ting  upqn  the  part  only, 
the  ftrifteft  attention  fhould  be  em* 
ployed  in  guarding  againft  the  renewal 
of  thefe  cauTes. 

950.  One  of  the  mo&  frequent  of  the 
remote  cau&s  of  the  hemorrhoidal  af- 
fedion,  is  a  flow  and  fapuad  belly^ 
(936.) :  and  this  is  to  be  ponftantly  ob* 
viated  by  a  proper  diet  *^  which  each 
individual's  own  experience  mud  di- 
red  $  or^  if  the  management  of  diet  be 
not  effe&nH,  the  belly  muft  be  kept  re- 
gular by  (uch  medicines  as  may  prove 
gently  laxative^  without  irritating  the 

redum. 


*  Broths  of  aU  kinds  are  proper  in  thefe  cafes  : 
barky  broth  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  iqade  with 

rice.   Bar}f 7  gn^l,  m^  pnipesy  is  sfn  esQBllem  la^ 

tive  brot|i. 
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ris^m  *;  In  .rooft  pafe^,  it  will  b«  of 
9dy»9t^g/9  t^  ftcquirfr  a  habit  with  rar 
fpe{k  to  tlm&y  and  tp.  iMb/ve  it  ex^ij« 

^51^  Aopt^er  caufib.  of  hemoirrliQis 
to  b/3  efpecially  atiLemled  to,  is  tka  piro» 
lapfus  or  protrufion  of  the  anus,  which 
is  apt  CO  happen  on  a  perfpa's  having  a 
flool,  (937)«  If  it  ihall  occur  to  any 
coniiilerabLe  degr£fi,  and  ^  die  fame 
time  be  not  eafily  and  immediatfily  re* 
plained,  it  mo  ft.  certainly  produces  piles^ 
or  increafes  them  when  ptherwife  pro^ 
4uced»    Peribns  therefore  liable  to  this 

prolapfusy 


*  "pic  lenitive  eleduary  alone  niay  in  many  cafes 
be  fufEcienty  when  given  in  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce  or  fix  drachms.  The  following  formula  may 
be  pfed  where  grea^r  cofiiveoels  prevails : 


j^.Sal.  I^itn,  ^11. 
Fujv.  Jalap.  ^  i. 
Eleft.  I^nitiyiy  ^  u 
M.  f •  £led.  cujus  fumat  q.  q>  m.  pro  re  natg«> 
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prolapdis,  fliould^  upon  ^  their  having 
been  at  ftool,  take  great  pains  to  have 
the. gut  immediately  replaced,  by  lying 
down  in  a  horizontal  pofture,  and  preC- 
fing  gently,  upon  the  anus,  till  the  re- 
dudion  ihall  be  completely  obtained. 

When  the  prolapfus  of  which  I  fpeak 
is  occafioned  only  by  voiding  hard  and 
bulky  faeces,  it  fhould  be  obviated  by 
the  means  mentioned  in  950*  and  may 
be  thereby  avoided.  Biit  in  fome  per- 
fons  it  is  owing  to  a  laxity  of  the  rec- 
tum; in  which  cafe  it  is  often  moft 
coofiderable  upon  occafion  of  a  loofe 
ftool :  and  then  the  difeafe  is  to  be 
treated  by  aftringents  ^,  as  well  as  by 

proper 


*  Aftringents  may  be  ufed  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. The  internal  aftringents  are  Alum,  Kino, 
Terra,  Catechu,  &c.  But  in  cafes  of  hemorrhoids 
from  laxity,  nothing  produces  a  better  efTeft,  than  the 
frequeitt  application  of  pledgets,  dipped  in  a  ftrong  in- 
fufion  of  Galki  or  Oak  bark. 
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proper  artifices  for  preventing  the  fall- 
Ing  down  of  the  gut. 

953.  Thefe  are  the  means  to  be  em- 
-ployed  upon  the  firft  approaches  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  afFedion;  and  when  from 
negledl  it  fliall  have  frequently  recur- 
red, and  has  become  in  fome  meafure 
fiftabliflied,  they  are  no  lefs  proper. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  however,  fome  other 
means  are  alfo  neceflary.  It  is  parti- 
cularly proper  to  guard  againft  a  ple- 
thoric ftate  of  the  body ;  confequent- 
ly,  to  avoid  a  fedentary  life,  a  full  diet, 
and  particularly  intemperance  in  the 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquor,  which,  as  I  fhould 
have  obferved  before,  is,  in  all  cafes  of 
hemorrhagy,  of  the  greateft  influence 
in  increaiing  the  difpoiition  to  the  dif- 
eafe* 

954.  I  need  hardly  repeat  here,  that 
exercife  of  all  kinds  muft  be  a  chief 
means  of  obviating  and  removing  a  ple- 

Vqi..  II.  X  i  thoric 
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thoric  llatc  of  the  body  ;  but  upon  oc^ 
cafion  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  imme- 
diately approaching,  both  walking  and 
riding,  as  increafing  the  determination 
of  the  blood  into  the  hemorrhoidal 
veflels,  are  to  he  avoided.  At  other 
times,  when  no  fuch  determination  has 
been  already  formed,  thofe  modes  of 
cxercife  may  be  very  properly  employ- 
ed *• 

955.  Cold  bathing  is  another  remedy 
that  may  be  employed  to  obviate  ple- 
thora, and  prevent  hemorrhagy  j  but  it 
is  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  When  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux  is  approaching,  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  turn  it  fuddenly 
afide^  by  cold  bathing ;  but  during  the 
intervals  of  the  difeafe,  this  remedy 

may 


*  It  is  doubtful  whether  riding  is  ever  advifeabk  in 
any  period  of  the  dileafe.  Riding  frequently  produ- 
ces Piles,  in  perfons  not  in  the  leaft  predifpofed  t» 
them.       . 
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may  be  employed  with  advantage ;  and 
in  perfons  liable  to  a  prolapfus  ani,  the 
frequent  wafhing  of  the  anus  with  cold 
water  may  be  very  ufeful. 

956.  Thefe  are  the  means  for  ^pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  the  herhbr- 
rhoidal  flux ;  and  in  all  cafes,  when  it 
is  not  immediately  approaching,  they 
are  to  be  employed  :  When  it  has  ac- 
tually come  on,  means  are  to  be  em- 
ployed for  moderating  it  as  much  as 
poflible,  by  the  perfon^s  lying  in  a  ho- 
rizontal pofition  upon  a  hard  bed ;  by 
avoiding  exercife  in  an  credl  pofture ; 
by  ufing  a  cool  diet;  by  avoiding  ex- 
ternal heat  3  and  by  obviating  the  irri- 
tation of  hardened  faeces  by  the  ufe  of 
proper  laxatives,  (950.).  From  what 
has  been  faid  above,  as  to  the  being 
careful  not  to  increafe  the  determina- 
tion of  the  blood  into  the  hemorrhoidal 
veflels,  the  propriety  of  thefe  meafures 
mufl:  fufEciently  appear ;   and  if  they 

I  i  2  were 


X 
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were  not  (6  generally  neglected,  many 
perfohs  would  efcapc  the  great  trouble, 
and  the  various  bad  confequences, 
which  fo  frequently  refult  from  this 
difeafe. 

957t  With  refped  to  the  further  cure 
of  this  difeafe,  it  is  almoft  in  two  cafes 
only  that  hemorrhoidal  perfons  call  for 
the  alliftance  of  the  phyfician.  The 
one  is,  when  the  afledtion  is  accompa- 
nied with  much  pain ;  and  of  this  there 
are  two  cafes,  according  as  the  pain 
happens  to  attend  the  external  or  the 
internal  piles. 

958.  The  pain  of  the  external  piles 
arifes  efpecialiy  when  a  confiderable 
protrufion  of  the  redlum  has  happened  ; 
and  when,  continuing  unreduced,  it  is 
ftrangled  by  the  conftridion  of  the 
'  fphinder ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  no 
bleeding  happens,  to  take  off  the  fwell- 
ing  of  the  protruded  portion  of  the  in- 
2  teflincr 
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teftine«  Sometimes  an  inflammation 
fupervenes,  and  greatly  aggravates  the 
pain*  To  relieve  the  pain  in  this  cafe, 
emollient  fomentations  and  poultices 
are  fometimes  of  fervice ;  but  a  more 
effedual  relief  is  to  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plying leeches  to  the  tumid  parts. 

959.  The  other  cafe  in  which  he- 
morrhoidal perfons  feek  affiftance,  is 
that  of  exceflive  bleeding.  Upon  the 
opinion  fo  generally  received,  of  this 
difcharge  being  falutary,  and  from  the 
obfervation  that  upon  the  difcharge  oc- 
curring, perfons  have  fometimes  found 
relief  from  various  diforders,  the  moft 
part  of  perfons  liable  to  it  are  ready  to 
let  it  go  too  far  ;  and  indeed  the  Stah- 
lians  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a  difeafe, 
unlefs  when  it  has  adually  gone  to  ex- 
cefs.  I  am,  however,  well  perfuaded, 
that  this  flux  ought  always  tp  be  cured 
as  foon  as  pofllble. 

960.  When 
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960.  When  the  difeafe  occurs  as  a 
purely  topical  affedion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this  rule  ; 
and,  even  when  it  has  occurred  as  a  cri- 
tical difcharge  in  the  cafe  of  a  particu- 
lar difeafe :  yet,  when  this  difeafe  fliall 
have  been  entirely  cured  and  removed^ 
the  preventing  any  return  of  the  he- 
morrhois  feems  to  be  both  fafe  and  pro- 
per. 

961.  It  is  only  when  the  difeafe 
arifes  from  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  bo* 
dy,  and  from  a  ftagnation  of  blood  in 
the  hypochondriac  region,  or  when, 
tlioiigh  originally  topical,  the  difeafe, 
by  frequent  repetition,  has  become  ha- 
bitual, and  has  thereby  acquired  a  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  fyftem,  that  any 
doubt  can  arife  as  to  the  fafety  of  cu- 
ring it  entirely.  Even  in  thefe  cafes, 
however,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  always 
proper  to  moderate  the  bleeding  ;  left, 
by  its  continuance  or  repetition,  the 

t  plethoric 
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•plethoric  ft  ate  of  the  body,  and  the 
particular  determination  of  the  blood 
into  the  hemorrhoidal  vefTels,  be  in- 
creafed,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  with  all  its  inconveniences  and 
danger,  be  too  much  favoured. 

962.  Further,  even  in  the  cafes  fta- 
ted,  (961.),  in  fo  far  as  the  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  body,  and' the  tendency  to 
that  ftate,  can  be  obviated  and  remo- 
ved, this  is  always  to  be  diligently  at- 
tempted ;  and  if  it  can  be  executed  with 
fuccefs,  the  flux  may  be  entirely  fup- 
prefled, 

963.  The  Stahlian  opinion,  that  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux  is  only  in  excefs 
when  it  occaflons  great  debility,  or  a 
leucophlegmatia,  is  by  no  means  juft  ; 
and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  fmalleft 
approach  towards  producing  either  of 
thefe,  fliould  be  confidered  as  an  excefs, 
which  ought  to  be  prevented  from  go- 
ing farther. 

964.  In 
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964.  Ib  all  cafesy  therefore,  of  ex-r 
cefs,  or  of  any  approach  towards  it,  and 
particularly  when  the  difeafe  depends 

upon  a  prolapfus  ani  (95i.)»  I  ^'^  ^^ 
opinion  that  aflringents,  hoth  internal 
and  extjernal,  may  be  fafely  and  pror 
perly  employed ;  not  indeed  to  induce 
an  immediate  and  total  fupprefiion,  but 
to  moderate  the  hemorrhagy,  and  by 
degrees  to  (upprefs  it  altogether,  while 
^t  the  fame  time  meafures  are  taken  for 
removing  the  neceflity  of  its  recurrence, 

965*  When  the  circumflances  (946.) 
marking  a  connedlion  between  the  he- 
morrhoidal afFedion  and  the  Hate  of 
the  ftomach  occur,  the  poieafvires  necef- 
fary  are  the  fame  ^s  In  the  cafe  of  ato-* 
nic  gout. 
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